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PREFACE 



This book originated in a special project commissioned jointly by the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education. New York University 
and the Exxon Education Foundation. Planned as a summer issue of 
the Review of Higher Education, a tri-annual journal of research and 
scholarship on a variety subjects concerning post-secondary oluca- 
tion. the subject m^ter was intended to include {Himarily the domain 
of organization and administration of colleges and universities. As the 
manuscripts for the journal were being prepared, however, it became 
clear that the depth and richness the material demaiuled an ex- 
paikM numtwr of papers ami some that were loi^r tl^ tyfxcal 
journal length. It also became evident that the audience for sach a 
collection might well include those engaged in the research and study 
organizations in general, rather than just institutions of higher 
learning. The nine papers thus assemble are comi»i$»l of some 
pieces from the journal and some ccmipletely new material. All are 
oriented toward the very special tield of college ami university organi- 
zation viewed fronri the varied perspectives of the most current tlwories 
of oiiganizational behavior in general. Those interested in either higher 
education or organizational theory will, it is hoped, find this col«ectkm 
both innovative and informative. 



James L. Bess 
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MAPS AND GAPS IN THE STUDY OF 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ORGANIZATION 

James L. Bess, Editor 

Twenty years ago, the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education sponsored its fifth Institute on College Self Study (Luns- 
ford, 1963). The insightful volunie in which ttw papers for that institute 
were collected represented a dramatic effort to reveal the scarcity of 
extant theory about college and university organization and adminis- 
tration and an attempt to begin to fill that gap. What is surprising, and 
in some ways sad, is that many of the ideas from the book continue 
today as the guidii^ |Niemises we use in thinkii^ about the field. While 
the auth(HS diew heavily ami wisely on the literature, their sources 
were largely political sconce, sociok^, and history. In the thecNVtical 
writings about college organization, we still have only minimal repre- 
sentation from the prodi^ous literatures in organizatkmal behaviw. 
especially industrial and organizational psychcrit^y (Peterson. 1974). 
Fewer than a half a dozen books on the subject reflect awareness and 
use q( current research, ami even these tend iKit to utilize theory in 
explicating the organizational phenomena of interest. Tl^re is, 
course, a considerable literature on "i^vernance". some of it quite 
insi^tful. But the m^jor portion is simply (sic) descriptive, and most 
draws its m^joe tl^oretical base from political science, primarily policy 
analysis. 



The Paucity of Theory 

There are several reasons for this. The first is that the fieW of 
organizational behavior has undergone a significant transformation In 
the last twenty years, as researchers have come to identify and 
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understand the complcxiticii of contemporary OfBanization. Increasing 
numbers of cciitingencics enter into the models used to describe 
organizatk^nal behavior. As Pfeffer notes, the field seems now to 
resemble a weed patch rather than a well tended garden (Pfeffer. 1982, 
p. 17: cf. Koontz's "jungle" metaphor, 1980; also Mitchell, 1979; 
Cummings, 1982). Further, there has been a rather obvious (and 
perhaps expected and necessary) preponderance of oi^izational 
research that accepts the prevailing paradigms and adds to the explana- 
tion of the variations in behavior, rather than research that seeks to 
discover new paradigms. Perhaps this mirrors the alle^ short-run 
orientations of the American middle and upper managers who attempt 
to maximize annual profits to the detriment of long-term institutional 
and human resource building. At any rate, the organizational theory 
literature has proliferated leaving many outside of the field (and often 
those within) with inadequate or competing explanatory models. 

There is another reason that theory from the organizational hrhavior 
field has not been brought to higher education as freely as one might 
expect. Researchers studying the organization and administration of 
colleges and universities are generally under some pressure to produce 
findings that can be put to immediate use in practice (cf, Dubin. I%9). 
Speculation or theory building for its own sake is a luxury apparently 
no! to be encouraged in the field of higher education. As Carol Weiss 
notes: 

I hc imagery of research use that undergirds the disillusionment of 
observers appears to be the direct immediate application of the 
rvsulis t>f a s^K-ial science research study to a particular decision. 
The expectation is that specific fimiings point to a specific answer 
and that responsible policy makers pnveed to implement that 
answer in policy or practice. Research makes 4' difference, in this 
fi>rmulatit>n. only if it changes a decision from what it would have 
been had there been no research to one fully in accord with what 
the research results imply should be done. The "use of research" 
IS thus discernible, clear to the naked eye. Observers are disap- 
ptiinted. and inrcasionally vitriolic, because they sec few phenom- 
ena that meet these specifications. ( l*m. p. 10) 

The strain toward practicality is especially pronounced in higl^r 
educatiitn circles. Almost invariably, leadership in colleges and univer- 
sities is comprised of a academics who have made their ways up the 
administrative ladders by virtue of demonstrated success in problem 
Sieving. At least normiitively. they have been successful. By some 
external criteria, on the other hand, their decisions may have been 
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ineffective and certainly inefficient. "Problem latency** (Cohen & 
March, 1974) in these institutions seems inordinately lung (though the 
extended governance processes may be functional in this setting). 
Nevertheless, practicing college administrators tend to look skepti- 
cally at social science research about organization and administra- 
tion—or are psycholi^caliy iHiedisposed mt to loi>k at all. Certainly, 
they tend to find abstract theory of very dubious value. (To be fair, the 
problem is often exacerbated by researcher-theorists who are unwilling 
to modify their recondite language to make it "user friendly".) Fur- 
ther the low or non-existent bud^t allocations for institutional self- 
evaluation are most frequently used for satisfying external accrediting 
agencies whose criteria of organizational evaluation arc exceedingly 
shallow . Membership on visiting teams is comprised of working aca- 
demics who have tu) interest in organizational theory. 

In sum, if researchers on the oipinization of colleges and universi- 
ties were to make more frequent original and/or abstract contributions 
to theory, the prc^lem of finding readers would 1^ even more signifi- 
cant than it is now. Tliis is in some contrast to many industrial 
organizations where the linkages between theory and practice have 
been more closely articulated. One reasi>n for this more intimate 
relationship is that many industrial managers*— at least in the lai^cr 
corporations — have advanced degrees in management ami aa* n:ccp- 
tive to the idea that theory may have something to say to them, indeed, 
the success of increasing numbers of industrial/organizational psychol- 
ogist s« OD (Organizational Development) consultants and in-housc 
departments of QWL (Quality of Working Life) is demonstrable evi- 
dence of the utility of social science* While practiti4>ners of these trades 
may press for changes with arguments that hinge heavily on practical 
improvements in operations, these arguments tend to he backed up 
with theory that is often made explicit. More, it finds its way back into 
the theory literature, having l^en tested and revised in the field. 

Slill a third reason why the field of organizational behavior has not 
had an impact on research in higher education is the scarcity of 
researchers both with (raining in the field of orgunizatiomtl behavior 
and interests in college operation. Added to this is the absence of a 
visible •*communiiy^ of scholars. There is no journal devoted exclu- 
sively to issues of organization and administration of colleges and 
universities (though the little known International Journal ot Instilu- 
tionul Mana^i^emeni in Hifihtr Edmation perhaps comes ckisest). 
Occasional writings about the subject must he assiduously sinight after 
in scattered journals with diverse topical orientations and n^aderships. 
While there is a Special Interest Grmtp at the American Hducalicmai 
Research Associatk>n. its membership is almost exclusively comprised 
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of researchers in the field of elementary and secondary education. The 
consequence of the lack erf a nexus <rf communicatkxis among sw:tivc 
scholars is that few new oiws take an interest in writing in the area. 
When there is no critical mass of scholars arguing with one anotlw r 
across the scholariy journals, the HeM is viewed as singularly jejune- 
appearing to lack importance and |»t>viding little in the way of either 
cosmopolitan or local rewards. Of late, there has been some increase in 
interest in university organization among researchers in graduate 
schools of business, particularly in the sub-area of budgeting and 
power distribution: but the richi^s of the lieid of cHganizational 
behavior as it is manifested in higt^r education continues to be largely 
ignored. 

Another constraint on the developnwnt of nme studies on college 
and university organization is the alleged uniqueness of the academic 
setting. While the unusual aspects of iIk environment of higher ediKra- 
tion might be construed as a challenging field of inquiry, in point of 
fact, the opposite has been the case. Colleges, and fwrticulariy large, 
complex universities, appear as inscrutaMe to researchers as Japanese 
businesses apparently are to the naive Westerner who seeks to collabo- 
rate with them. There are. to be sure, mysteries of different natures to 
he solved (e.g.. the influence «rf tenure and the delicate, unarticulaled 
balance between academic and ^ministrative decision making, to 
name just two), but for reasons unknown, there is a reluctance to move 
into these complicated domains. 

Finally, appropriately, one might use tlwory itself to explain the 
absence of researchers in the field. James March c 1982), for example, 
suggests that organizational theory has proceeded thus far iar^ly on 
assumptions of bounded rationality and the maximization of desired 
organizational outcomes. Under this notion, people in organizations 
arc alleged to make decisions that are instrumental to known tA^- 
tives. March suggests that a correlate of the theory is that when 
personal aspirations are achieved, "the search for new alternatives is 
assumed to be modest, slack accumulates, ami aspirations rise. Con- 
versely, when performance falls below aspiration, search is stimulated, 
slack is decreased, and aspirations decliiw." While it is difficult to 
apply this hypothesis to the research function in universities, it might 
be said that the low receptivity to intrepid personal research excur- 
sions into the field of college and university organization has, over 
lime, caused a reduction in aspiration level. The relative st^ltty trfthe 
*'maiiiet" or environment for research has rendered the field rather 
static, and few save the bi^d or foc^ish have ventured into it. 
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There are nine chapters in the volume, each representing a rather 
circumscribed domain of interest and inquiry. One stimulus fiwr the 
choice of topics ami authors to be included stemmed from the need to 
provide an introductory primer in organizational behavior for use by 
wouid-be administrators <rf colleges and universities. A survey of 
current OB (Organizational Behavior) texts yields a diversity of topics, 
as docs a review of relevant journals (sec. for example. Clark, McKib- 
bin & Malkas. 1981). A search for commonalities among them invari- 
ably reveals a set of themes roughly twice the number of those included 
herein. This is not to say, of course, that identification <rf ccNiunon 
topics in published texts akme makes for an insightfid choice. All of the 
text authors could be simply creating cousins for one another's off- 
spring, none of which !s legitimate. Nevertheless, the nine subjects 
chosen seemed persistently to have the attention of those who claim to 
try to order the Held in some way. There are obvious omissions — e.g., 
oiganizational development, effectiveness, communications, groups, 
and a number of significant others. Space limitations demandei scfflie 
discretion. To some extent, of course, the choice of both -opics and 
authors was a result of propitious availability. The most respected and 
insightful of published authors have cycles of involvements and coin- 
mitments to many projects. Hence, there was some hick and chance in 
securing the assents of those persons whose works do appear here. 
Indeed, there is much room for a second and third collection, covering 
different topics authored by others of equal renown. 

Starbuck and Nystrom ( 1981 ) liken the process of selecting topics for 
a handbook to the staging of a Derby that includes both thoroughbreds 
and dark horses. (Metaphors do seem particulariy helpful here, as 
Weick, 1%9 and Monson. I%7. have noted). The handbook editor 
hopes that all will win— or even break the tmck reccMd. Different 
editors iuive different purposes, but in this collection, we. ^pun, with 
Starbuck and Nystrom. hope "to capture much of the heterogeneity of 
organizational theorists at lar^." Indeed, each of the pi^rs can be 
assumed to stand alone. No attempt was made to select a set «^ either 
topics or authors that represents an integrated perspective on oigamza- 
tions or organi/ationai theory. As will be seen later, the contrasting 
approaches that resulted from this attack nmke for interesting specula- 
tion. 



CiNiitcBtsPr^ 



Karl Weick*s chapter leads off tbc coiiection, partly because it 
addresses an issue that is fundan^ntal to the understanding of colleges 
and universities. Even in the best of institutions, he suggests, struc- 
tural, processual and normative-cultural aspects of the ccMnmunity of 
scholars arc precariously balanced. The tradeoff between collegiality 
and independence of thought and action can be considered a matter ik 
organizational design and strategy and thus requires some very careful 
thought by those who wouM lead our institutions of higher learning 

The paper of Cameron and Whettem is similarly global in scope. 
These authors seek to explain the complexities of ofganizatior.s as they 
move through predictable life cycle stages. They point out how the 
criteria of effectiveness are often seen to shift, and they suggest that 
the types of management needed in one stage of development may not 
be the same as those needed in other stages. The dynamics (^transition 
through crisis conditions and crisis resolutions are usefiilly exF^icated. 

The next three papers are concerned with what traditionally has 
been called "personnel" issues, though these papers resist such classi- 
fication. Staw's "short tour" of nHHivation theories leads him to a 
close examination of the utility of continent reward schemes and the 
reLtionships between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards. Staw's further 
discussion ''-f ^^nizational motivation and prosoctal behavior (allud- 
ing to style Japanese management) contra^s interestingly with the 
positions of Weick in the first paper. 

Oldham and Kulik are concerned with some t\» same motiva- 
tional issues but exptore the possibilities for job resign for fsK;ulty. 
They utilize concepts developed through research in other settings— 
task identity, skill variety, task significance, autonomy and feedt^ck — 
to examine administrative strategies for enhuuicing faculty motivation. 

Job satisfaction and role clarity are the subjects of the paper by 
Locke, Fitzpatrick ami White. Using newly collected empirical data, 
these authors identify three criterion and eight job factors that signifi- 
cantly affect faculty job satisfacti<m. A number of implicaticms for 
management ami organization follow from their findings, including a 
suggestion for differentiated faculty staffing and multiple tenure tracks. 

The final four chapters deal with tte decision making processes in 
colleges and uraveraties, primarily at the upper management levels 
and with the subtle, often non-cognitive influences on decision-making 
at both the organizational and individual level. In "Leaders and 
Leadership in Academe", Victor Vroom reviews four key contingency 
theories of leadership and contrasts the {Mi^iictions thiU would fc^w 
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from each if applied to problems in higher education. The paper reveals 
the kinds leader characteristics and leiKier behavi<Ks timt may be 
considered appropriate according to the theories. Vroom also c^ers 
some new perspectives on the relatively neglected tashs of leader^ip 
that involve relationships with other than subordinates. The Driver 
chapter explores the match betw^n preferred decisicHi styles of fac- 
ulty or academic m^agers and tl^ stnjctural and ^tuatiomil demands 
of the organization. Driver points out how important tl^ ''person-job 
fit** is in the sts^ng of leactership posittcms« particulariy as si^iteant 
cl^n^s in external forces push administrations in one direction and 
faculty in another Hardy et al. view organizational strategies as 
patterns in action, and, i^rcordii^y, seek to comprehend how (teci* 
sions are made in universities. Decisions by professional jiKlgmentt by 
administrative fiat, and by collective consensus or iK^c^iaticNi are 
discussed, as are the phases of interactive decision-making. New 
interpretations of the nwaning of concepts such as ccrilegiality, politics, 
and "garbage cans'* offer new in^^ts into how the common good may 
be pursued in universitks. 

The ftnaJ paper, by John Van Maanen, challenges the prevailii^ 
notions that tl^ work setting constitutes the prime determinant of 
organizational behavior through the dominating socializatkMi and pro- 
fessionalization processes. Van Maanen suggests instead that workers 
bring with them a ''culture of orientation'', as they import skills, 
knowledge and values learned (deviously. Tt^se latter kiy the gnHUkl- 
work for orientations and behavk)rs that may fit in or conflict with the 
expected organizational behavior patterns or with colleagi^s with 
different prior chains of socialization. Understanding the natures of 
prior s<K:ializatk>n helps to explicate some of the mysteries (rf* behavior 
in colleges and universities. 



ApprMcim to the Classfficatica of Tbemles 

Needless to say. theories o( oiganizaiion an>ltcable to higher educa- 
tion can themselves usefully be analyzed and the different apfxnmches 
ordered in some coherent pattern. This is not to sugj^st that th^nies 
organization in general can be readily cast in some neat set oi relaticm- 
ships to one another — though such integrating frameworks have been 
essayed from tin^ to time with some success (e.g., KMz & Kahn, ttlTS; 
Nadler & Tushman, 1977; Thompson. I%7; March & Simon, 1958). It 
is only to indicate that in any attempt to fill an alleged gap in tte 
literature* one must have some notions of where contributions m^t fit 
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in. Certainly this is the cax for a volume of papers that pmume to 
say something about the field of oi^nizattonal behavior in colleges ami 
universities* 

While tcx> much rigormis tteorizing about the nature of and f^ttems 
in tht field will not be useful, it may be helpful to demonstrate how the 
nine papers contained herein might be represented in various organize 
ing frameworks. Three possibilities are suggested below* 

The first takes the faiily straightforward textbook sv>proach that 
generated tl^ order in which the {Pipers a(^ar in this vcrfume. As will 
be evident, there are important gaps that need to be filted. (See Tatrfe 1.) 

As an alternative to this rather traditional a{q[HX>ach that commonly 
surveys a number of to]:Hcs without systenmtic integration, one could 
adopt a functionalist perspective, using, for examine, the tl^cN^s of 
Tal(.ott Parsons (1951). On tte assumption that all organizations, qua 
systems, must attend to four fiiiKrtional prerequisites, it is possible to 
consider the realms of organizational behavior to which the auttuN^ 
have addressed themselves by casting the chapters in the patterns 
as noted in Table 2. 

From this viewpoint, in iddition to more studies in each cell, a 
number of important domains stand out as needing to be addressed* 
Tlie model suggests, then, anotl^r diagnostic map for research ap- 
proaches to the study of the organization ccrileges ami universities. 

By way of further illustration of gaps in oiu* understaiidtng of the 
subject, a third mo<teK developed by Jeffrey Pfeffer (1982), can be 
fruitfully utilized. The model is built upon two criteria — the nature 
the assumptions of theorists about the basis of human action ami the 
tevels and units of analysis (cf. I^bin* 1969). The nine pa^^ers can also 
be set in this framework (thot^, as above, some injustices nmy be 
done to a number of contributors whose work can not be so neatly 
pigeonholed). 

Pfeffer*s model for understanding alternative approaches to organi- 
zational theory begins with a "perspective on action/* He notes: 

A critical dimension distinguishing among theories or oiiganiza- 
tions is the {^rspective on action adopted* either explicitly or 
implicitly* by each theory. The three perspectives seen in the 
literature are: action seen as puiposive« boundedly or intendedly 
rational, and prospective or goal directed: action seen as exter- 
nally constrained or situatiomdly (kter mined; and actk>n seen as 
being somewhat more random and dependent on m eineiigent, 
unfolding process, with rationality in the secoml and third per- 
spectives being constriK:ted after the fact to make sense behav- 
iors that have already occurred. (1962, p. 5) 
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The Traditional Topical Map and Gaps 



System States 

Environmental conditions * 

Systems theory and systems analysis * 

Effectiveness * 

Goals ♦ 

Quality and cHmate factors Weick 
System state changes Cameron & Whetten 

Structure 

Modes of division of I^xh* * 

Vertical and horizontal integration * 

Centralization * 

Oi^ganizational design * 

Job design * 

Transformation Processes 

Technology * 

Strategy formation Hardy et al. 

Planning * 

Leadership Vroom 

Decision-making Driver 

Participation * 

Control * 

Conflict * 

Information theory * 

Communication * 

Human Resource Man^^ement 

Recruitment and placement * 

Rewards * 
Motivation Staw; Oldham & Kulik 

Satisfaction l^Kkeet al. 

Professionalization & socialization Van Maanen 

Groups and infocmal or^nization * 

Organizational developn^nt * 

^Represent otf^r topics that could be usefully cxfrfored in hi^r 
education research. 
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A Functionalist Topical Map and Gapn 



Prerequisites Process Structure 



Adaptation 


Vroom; 
Driver 


Hardy et al.; 
Oldham and 
Kuiik 


Goal attainment 


Cameron 
and Whetten 


* 


Integration 






Latency 


Weick;Shaw; 
Locke et al.; 
Van Maanen 





•Represents other topics that could be usefully explored in higher 
education research. 



The perspectives reflect important and relevant assumptions of re- 
searchers about the causes and explanations of human behaviOT. The 
perspectives, in addition, direct researchers to certain kinds of prob- 
lems, as well as serve to guide researchers* decisions about methods of 
inquiry and interpretation of data. The other dimension in the Pfeffer 
scheme has to do with levels and units of analysis. Where researchers 
focus their attention has an important impact on tlw conclusions to be 
drawn about organizational behavior. The choice also constrains the 
predictive potential of the theories (e.g., limiting arguments about 
specific colleges when the institution becomes the unit in data analy- 
sis). 

Pfeflfer suggests ihat the perspective and level of analysis chosen 
have implications on the translation of research into practice. Hence, it 
is useful to identify the assumptions of the group of authors included in 
this collection. For example. Pfeffer notes that the "rational, goal- 
directed perspective on action intfsumes that administrative activity 
impacts firm performance" (1982. p. 10). That is. there is an assump- 
tion (not an hypothesis) that administrators have the capacity to 
change their instiluiions. The second perspective, the situational con- 
straint point of view, presumes that management is relatively impotent. 
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having at best an opportunity to ciarify the relationship of the organiza- 
tion (or person) to chaining situational demands. The third perspective 
suggests that the role of the leaders "is to present the advocated 
decisions and activities in a meaningful and sensible way to organiza- 
tional participants, so that a social consensus and siviai definitions 
around these activities and decisions may be developed** (Pfetfer. 
198Lp. 188). 

Casting the authors in this collection in the Pfeffer framework might 
result in something like the following: 



TaMe3 

A Freedom/Determinist Topical Map and Gaps 

Pw^iectiv^ m Action 

Purposive, Externally Kmergent, Almost 

Level Intentional, Constrained Random, Dependent 

of Goal Directed, ^ml m Process and So*- 

Analysis Ratkmal Cmtndled cud CcN^rtKrtimi 



Individuals, 
coalitions, 
or subunits 



Total 

organization 



Oldham & Kulik 
Driver 
Locke el al. 
Vmom 



Staw Van Maancn 



Hardy et al. 
Cameron & Whctten 
Weick 



Adapted from Pfeffer. IWL p. LV 




U would be pleasant ;o assume exceptional editor foresight in 
arranging the spre^ of au'hiyrs through the cells in this table — thus 
revealing alternative approaches and their implications for higher 
education. Alas, the analysis was done ptpsi Iuk- on the papers submit- 
ted* and mere chance sorted them in this way. Nevertheless, the 
differences in assumptions docs give the reader an opportunity to 
compare the perspectives. Hquatly important, it permits would-be 
researchers to see where more work is needed ami to make choices as 
to the assumptions which might be taken. 

The papers do come in conflict in a number of ways and the Pfeffer 
schema perhaps best helps understand why. To illustrate with only u 
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few examples. Weick« in his chai^er* suggests that academic oiiganiza- 
tions i^d to sacrifice cession for accuracy^ while Staw ii^licates that 
we need more attention to the coliectivity as a source (rf* rewards 
(though witlKHit sacrificing intrinsic motivation). AiuMter instance- 
Van Maanen notes that orientations to otiganizations depend on priw 
socialization; tence, there are limits to organizaticHial ctesign. On the 
other hand* Locke et al. argue for a differentiated staffing* and Oldham 
and Kulik posit the clear need to manipulate the detugn* Or, still a third 
example — Driver says droision making style is fixed, while VrocHn 
suggests that decisions are (or should be) contingent on the situation 
and Cameron ami Whetten propose that ^Iministrative styte must 
change with the envircmmental contingencies. Hiese few contrasts 
demonstrate rather vividly how little we still know abcmt how cdleges 
and universities operate. The maps reveal some well-traveled n^ds 
and a few unmarked trails and footpaths. They all may lead to some 
understanding, but a great expanse remains to be explored* 

Purposes of the Volume 

As noted earlier, March C 1^2) hints that the view of organizations as 
goal-seeking entities may be misleaHiing. In point of fact, he m>tes« 
most individuals in organizations behave in ways inteikled lari^ly to 
give order and meaning to their lives. They seek from the oiganizaticHi* 
as well as from other settings, a Weltanschauung that will relieve in 
part their anxieties about the complexities and uncertainties they are 
experiencing. Seen in this framework, organizations are "arenas for 
symbolic action**, or as justifications for believsf^ tfiat participants* 
faith in the "right" order or behavior is apfH^opriate. More specifically, 
workers want to be sure that decisions are logical ami consistent with 
organizational objectives, not because doing so will maximize organi- 
zational achievement, but because it will mitigate the personal anxie- 
ties of uncertainty about chcNcc. 

This collection of papers might be construed as just such an enter- 
prise. It is a symbolic statement of faith that theory does have a place 
in the understatklii^ of colleges and universities. At this stiH inchoate 
state in the development of theories of organization and administration 
of institutions of higher education, we can do little more than attem^rt 
to give the field a refreshing new salieiK:e — an aura of exciten^nt about 
possibilities. 

Fragmented fields of knowied^ often prevent scholars from commu- 
nicating with one am^ther. Their unii^ness suid separateness inter- 
feres with the fecundating stimuli that each domain may have oa the 
other. In this collection of nim? essays, behavioral scientists from the 
theoretical and applied field of oi^^izational behavior extract from 
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their sub-specializations the most virile of the th^Hies that could and 
should spawn new insights in another field— tl^ field d CH^anizatioQ 
and administration of colleges and universities. The reconceptualiza- 
tions generated for this inirpose slnnild also pfx>ve (m>vocative for 
those engaged in research on non-academic settings. We would thus 
hope that both theories and higher educatkin will be mutuidly ad- 
vanced. 
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CONTRADICTIONS IN A COMMUNITY 

OF SCHOLARS: 
THE COHESION-ACCURACY TRADEOFF 

KariE. Wekk 

The phrase ^'community of scholars** contains a contradiction. 
Actions that strengthen the community weaken the scholarship. And 
actions that strengthen the sclKiiarship weaken the community, Contin-- 
uing tradedfs between community and schcrfarship iHodiKre many (rf 
the unique organizational fnt^rties that universities exhiNt. 

Tl^ basic thesis of this essay is that socuii ties limit and bias the 
portrait of the workl that groups develop. These limits ami biases are 
especially threatening to universities because valid knowledge is cen- 
tral to their identity and e?ustence* The production of valid knowledge 
is tfw comparative advantage of a university and that hoMs true 
whether tte knowledge is disseminated to students* academics* or 
practitioners. 

Both threats to validity ami threats to cohesion can undermine the 
university. If cohesion dominates validity, the university persists but 
its claims to accuracy become no stnmger than anyone else*s. If 
validity dominates cohesion, the knowledge retains its edge in accu- 
racy, but continued production becomes doubtful. 

The strange organizational arrangements found in universities can be 
umierstood as emei^ent structures that inccnporate a basic ambiva- 
lence toward cohesion and accuracy. They are structures that hedge a 
commitment toward full development of either and direct attention 
b^k and forth between each continuously. When demands for cohe- 
sion and accursury clash, compromises usually favor accuracy at tl^ 
expense of cohesion. Universities are more willing to give up mwe 
cohesion, sooner, than is true in other organizations, because cot^sion 
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poses a greater threat to their legitimacy as prixlucers ^ valid knowl- 
edge. 

iiottrKS of Dtftfratfaitioa fai Universtty Orgrotertkms 

The property of university organizations to which we wish to pay 
most attention is the high differentiation and low integration that exists 
among the parts of a university. This structure occurs because cross- 
departmental linkage is done on an individual basis* feedbi^k is 
unreliable, decisions do not require consensus, and research technol- 
ogy constrains departmental forms. 

Persim-Specific Linkafies 

linkages that occur within universities tend to be person-specific 
and occur among units of very small size* At the most molecular leveU 
linkages among research, service, and teaching arc presumed to occur 
H'iihin the single individual* a (»iesumption fcmnd in few other organiza- 
tions. *'What is assumed without sufficient examination is tl^ notion 
that the linkages among the functions can only be made 'intra-person- 
ally\ It is assumed that tt^ communication of tin: messages and 
products produced in the various functions — teaching* research* and 
public service — can only be accomplished by an individual as he/she 
thinks through the impact of oi^ on another** (Bess, 1^2, p. A9). 
Presumably* everything fits together better within one head than it 
does amcmg several heads. The tight linkages within universitks occur 
within single individuals. 

Every other connection that cKcurs outside a single head is looser* 
more intermittent* weaker. Muhii^e actors within universities don't 
share many variables. And those vanabl^*; they do share* are weak. 
Bess ( 1^2* pp. 81 * 82) notes that most coordination that occurs across 
departments within the teaching mission of the university is accon^ 
plished by the students* not the facuhy. Among faculty* there are only 
occasional meetings of committees to manage cross-department link- 
ages. 

The sparsity of lateral linka^s is reinforced by the norm of academic 
freedom (minimal interference from outsiders). There arc few sanc- 
tions against people who refuse to p^trticipate in university govern- 
ance. Governance within universities does not make great demands on 
people for commitment* social skills* deference* exchange, monitoring* 
dependency* or interdependem:e. 

The extreme degree of individualism found in universities is rein* 
forced because when linking is important* individuals rather than 
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administrative units arc supposed to do it. A dean, the senior person in 
an area, the expert on a topic, the person v^ ho has least statrs. or the 
person with extra time arc chosen for liKally idiosyncratic reasons to 
represent larger interests, which themselves are not homi^eneous. 
The resulting contacts become links between individuals rather than 
links between administrative units and the ^suiting ''commitments'' 
become difiicuit to implement because there is little agreement on their 
importance. There are CiK>rdination mechanisms that can be activated 
to deal with "impi^rtant" issues (e,g. tXran's cininciL INychology 
coi>rdinating committee. schiH>l pi>iicy committee) but dedication to 
the validity of knowledge' leads most individuals to define most issues 
as relatively unimportant. 

This ditfcrs from other industrial organizations v here coi>rdination is 
a specific responsibility assigned to specific units. "Linkages across 
the multiple missions of the fast growing universities were expected to 
be accomplished by the individual workers themselves. The faculty 
member was to provide the coi^rdination and collaboration across 
missions. Whereas, in industrial organizations, such interdependent 
departments as sales and manufacturing are linked, as noted previ- 
ously by bureaucratic mechanisms, in coilegcs and universities, when; 
the separate functions are not divided into different departments, the 
linkage is thus performed by and within the individual * (Bess, 1982, 
p. 



Hawed Fi'tdhtH k Linkages 

Faculty in universities operate on the basis of delayed, confounded, 
feedback. The ef!ec!s of leaching styles, reading assignments. wi>rding 
of questionnaire items, contracts \%ith research subjects, attentiveness 
to targeted alumni, all are usually kmmn only atU'r considerable lime 
has elapsed and numennts events have intervened which '\v\plain" the 
actual outcomes. The only kind of learning that is likely to iKcur is 
superstitious learning. Superstition is evident when people perform 
elaborate rituals to prinkice gixKl outcomes because S4>me unknown 
piece of the ritual has produced the outcome in the past, thtnigh no one 
knows for sure which pc^rtion it is. f urthermwe. w one is willing to 
edit the ritual for fear the crucial portion will be excised. 1 herefore, 
elatnirate priKcdures (graduate admission reviews, curriculum plan- 
ning, meetings about faculty manuals! are retained rather than tested, 
and little learning or pruning of the ritual cwcurs, I acuity sag under the 
weight of their superstitions, but have few incentives or guides to 
amend them. 
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Consensus-Free Decision Making 

Differentiation wttfuHtt integration ofken occurs because faculty 
either cannot agree on means-ends linkages and goals (e.g. arts college 
faculties) or agree completely on both means-ends linkages and goals 
(e.g. professional school faculties). While that generalization smooths 
over consuder^le conflict wjthin (Apartments, it coordinates univer- 
sity decision making with oi^ erf the more influential typcrfc^s in 
organizational tl^ory (Thompson and Unlen, 1959). When pei^ 
disagree abcHit iH^ferences md means-ends techiK^ogy* the only way 
to make decisions anudst so much uncertainty is by inspiration an 
appeal to superordinate symbols (the educate person). 

These untfying inspirational visions wcHk best when left fuzzy and 
to individual inter]mtatk>n. Avoidance of specification allows a 
(^sumption of consensus that is then followed by idiosyncratic, 
locally adaptive, disparate actions in the name of the general agree- 
ment. I^erentiated action is highly visible, the consensus behind that 
action is much less so. 

If people agree on both means-end technology and on preferences 
for outcomes, decision making becomes routine and programmed 
(computational) and again there is little i^cessity for consensual, 
* collegial acticm. Peof^ perform their tasks by adhering to standard 
operating procedures, well developed paradigms, ami standard bodies 
of knowledge, and tl^se routii^s fm)vide sufficient coordination that 
additional energy does not have to be (kv<M^ to linkage activities, 

in cases of mixed certainty, where either techiK>logy is clear but 
prefa^nces are not, or vice versa, people recpiire more discussion, 
monitoring, and participation to build working agreements. The in- 
tense interaction needed to build agreen^nts poses a threat to the 
continued acquisition of valid information. Cmisequentiy, faculty will 
often drift either toward a slate of complete certainty where routines 
do the coordination or toward complete uncertainty where stirring 
images do the coordination. Coordination is delegated either to the 
routines that are on tt^ hooks or to som^i^ who has a coherent, 
reaso«iable, version of what is tuippening. 

Individualized Resean h Technology 

The final property of university organizations that favors differentia- 
tion is the prominence of the de^^rtment as the dominam unit (Bess. 
1982, pp. 66-72). The dei^tment is not the obvious site for col -sion* 
acctnacy tradeoffs because there is no such thing as accurate depart- 
Rental sensing excei^ relative to resouree environments within the 
university. Subunits within dei^tments such as research projects. 
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research teams, co-investigators, or coherent specialties are ail more 
plausible sites where the contradiction between cohesion and accuracy 
is felt more strongly* 

But departments do come into play when we argue that processes 
and structures in the lai^gcr univeniity organi/afiiHi are en^rgents of 
processes and structures that unfold within the departments it houses. 
Just as the department is the dominant unit within a university and 
gives shape to the university, research (rather than service or teaching) 
is the dominant activity within a department that shapes the structure 
of that department. The technology of research, consisting mostly of 
individualized, isolated work, tends to dominate the departmental form 
directly and the university form indirectly (Bess, l%2, p. 67). 

If we use Simon*s (1%2) rule of thumb that ties within hierarchies 
are tight within and loose l^tween* and if the basic building block 
within which ties are tight in defmrtments is one or two individuals* 
then increasingly large aggregations of these small, tight units, will be 
increasingly loosely coupled as we move upwards from projects to 
specialties to areas to departments, to schiM>ls« to the university. Since 
tight coupling occurs within such sn^all units in universities, all larger 
levels are relatively loosely coupled. In industrial organizations, the 
basic unit within which ties are tight is much lajiger than tin; one or two 
people found in universities. 

If pairs of peopk are tightly coupled, then pairs of pairs will be more 
loosely coupled. And if. among just four people in a university of 20(X> 
faculty there are already loose ties (their interaction is mediated by few 
variables, weak variables, infrequent monitoring, loose understand- 
ings) then as the units become lar;ger and larger, the ties Income looser 
and liH>ser. This is partly an artifact the e^itremely small si^e of the 
starting unit within which tight coupling inrcurs. If tight connections 
occurred within larger units (i.e. departments, or schools) then univer- 
sities would t^ mim? tightly coupled systems and would look more like 
non-university organizations. 



DifTer^niatioa and the Ctihesion-Accuracy TVadeoff 

Differentiated structures are well designed to sense and represent a 
referent situation such as a pa>blem. an experiment, a text, or a 
symptiim, but piH^riy designed to preserve, develop, and disseminate 
the maicriai that is sensed. Structures that are less difierentiated, more 
honu^eneous, and more tightly coupled have less diffkulty with devel- 
opment and dissemination, but more diffkulty with accurate sensing. 

These contradictory demands clash repeatedly in universities and 
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their continiKHis resolution is the msyor ongcNiig process that shapes 
organizational structure. In this section we <kscribNe the ways in which 
high differentiation facilitates validity but retards cohesion. In the ner* 
section* we describe three m^hanisms by which the contradiction is 
managed. 

The Nature of Vehicles of Knowledge 

Universities are in the knowl^ge business. The knowledge they 
imxiuce must be embodied in scmie substance, some vehicle, some 
carrier. This pixxperty, elaborated by Campbell (1979), Heider (1959) 
and Weick (1978), becomes crucial because the vehicle has its owt 
nature and limitaticHis that cokn- the infcnmation carried by the vehicle. 
Campbell (p. 183) uses as an example of this (Hxxress, a mosaic mural 
made of stone fragments that represents a street scene. The size of tl^ 
stones, thickness and cok>r of tt^ cement, range of cok>rs available, 
etc. all impose limitations on the accuracy with which the street scene 
can be retained. Fewer large stones of a single color bound together by 
thick oi^ue glue preserve a less accurate version of the street scene 
than do larger quantities smaller stones in more colors bound 
together by smaller amounts of transparent glue. The vehicle contrib- 
utes less bias to tt^ representation in tl» latter case than in the former 
case. 

In general, a medium with a groiter number <tf independent elements 
that are externally constraint ccNitributes less distortion than (k>es a 
medium with a smaller number of dependent tmts among which there 
is internal constraint (Heider, 1959; Weick, 1978). Such ot^ects as a 
contour gau^ with more sensors (Weick, 1979. pp. 190-19?), boundary 
people with less similarity, a palette with more colors, film oi finer 
grain, all represent vehicles that improve the accuracy of representa- 
tions. Invariably the outcon^ o( inquiry is some compromise 
vehicular characteristics and the referent attributes. Where validity is 
crucial, the vehicular contribution must be made as small as possible. 
However^ the vehicular contribution can never eliminated entirely. 

Campbell (1979) descril^s the relation between the vehicle and the 
referent this v^y: 

The vehicular substance that carries knowledge is unavoickbiy 
separate from and alien to the referents of that knowledge— the 
vehicle is a differem substance with different characteristics. 
Complete sensitivity in defMction, reflection, transmission, or re- 
ceding of the referent is preclucted by the structural requirements 
cSlhc vehicte: For exampfe, if the vehicle is comptetely ftexibie it 
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lacks the rigidity to hold together the picture it carries. Tli^se 
vehicle-structure requireim^nts produce not only restrictions on 
fineness of detail, but also bias and limitations aspect. KeefHng 
the vehicle intact becomes a requirement in rivalry with the 
requirements o( validly mapping the referent, (p. 184) 

Translated back into the imagery of this essay, greater dififerentiation 
leads to greater sensitivity to the c^^jects being examii^, tnit also to 
greater danger that what is sensed will not be preserved. Structures 
that retain sensations also intrude on those sensations and distent 
them. To build a consensus is dften to sacrifice accuracy. If the mission 
of the university is accuracy, then staUlizii^ the vehicle that carries 
accuracy may reduce the very quality it is su{^>o$ed to preserve. 

The SiHial Nature of Vehicles of Knowledge 

Self-perpetuating social systems such as teams, projects, and spe- 
cialties are the vehicles within universities that register, pres;:rve, and 
disseminate scientific knowledge. The social glue that holds research 
groups together worics the same way that artists glue works to preserve 
a street scene in mosaic. The glue in either case can intrude upon and 
bias the accuracy of tl^ representation. 

If a social :iystem is to become a vehicle capable of improving our 
understanding of the worid, it must first become a staMe, enduring 
social system. This means that at first cohe^n must dominate accu- 
racy. The system must necruit new members, reward old members, 
publish results that are read, prevent defections to cHher gncmps, find 
jobs for toyal foltowers, ami appdnt facilitates who keep the gtcmp 
together and are rewarded for this even though their cognitive contri- 
butions might not warrant such rewards. Cohesion must be assured so 
that the vehicle persists long enough to gather and retain some knowl- 
edge. 

Contrasting SiK-ial Vehicles: Spence vs. Tolman 

A sizeable portion of Campbeirs (1979) analysis of the scientific 
community involves a case study of the psycholc^sts Tolman and 
Spence, the differences among the social system vehicles that each 
created— Spence nurtured the socbl system vehicle, Tolman ignored 
It — and the f^t that students irf* Spence continued his ideas whereas 
students of Tolman dropped his ideas, even ti^Htgh Tolman's ideas 
were demonstrably better. Tolman's better ideas had a more precarious 
existence because the vehicle carryii^ ttem was nwre shaky. 
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Campbell fiKusscU on the fact that Tolman defaulted in his leader- 
ship: 

by failing to convey to his students the conviction that he 
offered them a theory worth dedicating their lives to. l-or a theory 
to be thoroughly explored* it may be necessary that its followers 
have an unreasonable* exa^erated faith in the theory's value. 
Understatement, modesty* or nonpartisan objectivity in estimate 
ing onc\ theory's chances of being true may amount to a default 
on an essential leadership requirement and result in a promising 
theory failing to ne properly explored, elaborated, or dissemina- 
ted, (p. \m 

While tnie believers may develop better theory and affirmation may 
be a more priKluctive route to theory development than criticism, light 
bonding with a theory and with the other people who champion the 
theory still represents tight dependencies that can reduce perceptual 
sensitivity. While Tolman may have defaulted in the sense that he sent 
forth fewer students dedicated to improve his theory* he also suc- 
ceeded by reducing the sociu! intrusions on the development of the 
theory itself. 

What is most striking to me about CampbelPs discussion is the 
distinct possibility that Tolman's ideas were more valid hecanst his 
social system was tied together more loosely, Camf^il does not carry 
the argument this far* but by adding the idea that perceptual accuracy is 
a function of the number and independence of sensing elements in a 
medium* that conclusion seems plausible, 

Spence\ students worked to create a wellniefended group position, 
to recruit allies* to gain key academic positions* to develop a {H*4^ram 
of interretaied dissertatit>ns, and to gain esteem within the group* all of 
which had the effect i>f binding one Spencc inquirer more closely to 
another Spence inquirer. This binding increases the probability that 
vehicular characteristics will distort representations of referent attrib- 
utes. Kven thi>ugh there arc mi>re members in the Spence team and 
hypothetically more opportunities for accurate registering of attrib^ 
utes. in reality, the many dependencies shrink the perceptual sensitiv- 
ity of the proup. The vehicle comes to dominate the referent. As a 
result, the work that is produced becomes fumier to replicate and 
explains a smaller portion of human learning* 

Toiman s students, however, are bound toother less tightly* which 
means that they register with more accuracy those settings that they 
observe. With less intrusrim (unn the social system vehicle, more valid 
information is registered and retained with the result that a more valid 
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theory is Ueveiopcd. The theory then generates exf^rimenls that are 
easier to replicate and explanations that handle more variance in tl^ 
human condition. 

Carried to the extreme it could be argued that those explanations 
that we hear atK>ut most often and take most seriously are less valid 
tha the ones we hear less about. The very features of the vehicle that 
facilitate the retenticHi and dissemination cHf information, hinder the 
accurate acquisition of that information in the first place. Those social 
systems best connected to deliver imi^t are most poorly connected to 
register the events about which they report. 



Managing the CiAesiM-Acairacy Ikwiec^ 

Any research group must try to meet requirements of group cohe- 
sion without sacrificing valid knowledge. There are at least three ways 
this is done. First, social cohesion is retained but is overlaid by norms 
designed to neutralize the more severe effects cohesion on accuracy. 
This solution seems to be the one adopts by Campbell. Ttie second 
solution is to reduce social cession to the minimum level necessary to 
sustain a group. Potential threats to accuracy are reduced directly 
because the vehicle itself is made less intrusive. The third solution is to 
strive for simultaneous devek)pment of both cohesion and accuracy. 

Manaf^iftg the Tradeoff hy Norms 

For the duration of this discussion we will adopt Homans (1974) 
definition of norms: *'a statement specifying how one or moK persons 
aie expected to behave in given circumstances, when reward may be 
expected to follow conformity to the norm and punishment, deviance 
from it** tp. 97). Norms that meet this definitimi can be imposed on a 
cohesive system to neutralize those offshoots of cohesion that threaten 
the acquisition of accurate information Norms that accomplish this 
decoupling of social system maintenance fix>m accuiBcy include the 
foliowmg (adapted from Campbell 1979. pp. 192- 196): 

1. Traditkin is a source of error rather than truth; be suspicious of 
received wisdom: 

2. Stubborn, insubordinate, ycmng geniuses ate to be listened to 
even if their ideas go against the prevailing views of c^r. more 
established (^ople; 

3. Competence ratter than likeableness should be rewarded; 

4. Contribution to science is the only legitimate basis to bestow 
status; 
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5. Punish dishonesty with ruthiessness ami finality; 

6. Practice cmnpetitive replication. 

The presence of tlurse norms means that social demands will occa- 
sionally be resolved in favor of truth and validity rather than gnnip 
preservation. 

Managing ihe Tradeoff by Reducing Social Ties 

Compromises that favor accuracy can also occur when there is less 
group to preserve. 

Actions to reduce social ties should be visible when academics 
recruit people who are loners, compose research "teams" with intro^ 
verts, coordinate activities ami pod fiiKlings infreqi^ntly, tderate high 
turm>ver, design tasks so that peofAc can perform them with relatively 
little instruction and relatively slwrt apprenticeships, recruit people 
who have been similarly socialized and who therefore can coordinate 
and mesh their activities without lots (rf'face to face supervision « assign 
individual (mijects that are basically self-contained, reward disagree- 
ment and conflict, develop a culture favoring indivnlualism, develop 
tolerance for inconsistency among fiiKlings« instill lm)ad definitions of 
acceptable work, inward people wlw ""fcrflow their intuitions**, en- 
courage publication in diverse sources, remove the stigma attached to 
eclectic generalist imiuiry, use diverse reference ^tnips as compari- 
sons, adopt the fish-scale model of omniscience (Campbell, 1%9) as 
the guiding r^ionale for inquiry (find combinations of specialties that 
no one has explored and combine tl^m to see what hafi^ns), review 
performance at infrequent intervals (allow long spans of time within 
whkh people can exercise discretion), tolerate loose ties among pro* 
jects, instill a sink and swim ethic, and delegate authority and res(H)nsi- 
bility for decision making. 

These several tactics minimize the necessity for close attention to 
the social system by reducing its scope and what is required to 
maintain it. Norms are not needed to offset social threats to validity 
because the social threats themselves are mininud. In a thinned system 
a combination at* culture, group com|x>sttion, division of labor, delega- 
tion of authority, and a brcmd definition of mission create a sensing 
mechanism with multiple sensors but fewer internal constraints that 
distort what is registered. 

Managing the Tradeoff by Dissolving It 

Although we have fcxrussed on ti^eofTs, universities obviously 
would prefer situations where there is both high cohesion and high 
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accuracy. There arc at ica>t two ways in which this is possible^ though 
neither seems especi;iliy easy. 

First « interperH>n.«i authenticity and self-disclosure often solidify 
siKial ties w hile simultaneously uncov ering the reality of interpersonal 
difference. Pbopic feel closer to those abi>ut whom they know more 
and who are seen to be fallible, vulnerable, trustworthy^ and reliable. 
Those revelations suggesf that the relationship can withstand the 
conflict, disagreement, and criticism that invariably accompany efforts 
to secure accurate information. With those interpersonal assurances in 
place^ sociability remains high yet the unit does not lose its capacity to 
get accurate information. 

Second, well^developed paradigms (Lodahl & Gordon, 1972) may 
impose sufficient cohesion, shared understanding, and guidelines for 
recognition^ that additional social compromises are unnecessary or 
occur on trivial issues, and people arc able to preserve accurate 
perceptions. Accuracy-cohesion tradeoffs should be less of a pri^blem 
in departments that work with more fully developed paradigms. 



CuncluskHi 

Several implications an: suggested by the preceding line of argu- 
ment. IVior to describing si>me i>f these implications, the ke> ideas are 
reviewed. 

RevieH' oj Key idi as 

A community of scholars is an incompiitibie misiure of pressures 
toward cohesion and accuracy that is managed by norms, reduction of 
SiKial ties, or equal attention to Knh pressures. Kesotutions that 
neglect accuracy destroy the comparative ;idvantagc of universities 
and encourage cult solipsism. Res4>lutions that neglect cohesion de- 
strov the retcnticm and improvement of accurate knowledge and en- 
courage anomic disorientation. 

The busii: iirgant/alionaii structure of a umversity. w hich is charac- 
terized as high ditTcrentiation and low mtegration. can understinxl 
as a structure that incorpi>rates ambivalence toward cohesi4>n and 
accuracy. A preference for cohesion is reflected in the myf hok>gy of a 
cotiegtal community, a preference for accuracy is reflected in the 
mythology of the independent scholar. To be a community is simultane- 
ously a go4»d thing and a bad thing. To become linked wi*h other 
fnvestigaio{> bt>th improves and weakens inquiry. Structural ambiva- 
lence is reflected in prinresses that treat bt>th definitions as true. 
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Inters^bjectivity 



Intersubjecitvity appears not to be the simfAc guarantee vidkiity 
itdi is usually assumed in discussions of scientific practk:e. The sociid 
processes that sustain a cdlective long enough for it to ckliver multifrfe 
readings of data tend also to homogenize the perspectives from which 
those data will re^. When homc^neity prevails less is seen. 

The extreme case of this pix^ression from accuracy to cohesion is 
groupthink (Janis« 1972) wt^re cot^sion actually recces accuracy 
and members agree completely on a view erf* the world that correspcmds 
to nothing that is actually present. Group superstition becomes ele- 
vated to the status of truth without anyone realizing it. Faculties 
seldom exhibit extreme forms of gnnipthink, but their strong tendency 
to close off from the world in the interest of developing a coherent 
point of view, contains the seeds for just siK:h an error. 

The preceding analysis also suggests that intersubjectivity in the 
form of competitive replication is not an effortless accomplishment 
when the competitors must stay attentive to one aiurtt^r. To retain 
minimal social ties takes nKmitcMir^, exchange, fs^ilitation, compro- 
mise, and deference. Once such social compromises are initiated and 
expected* they teiKl to enlarge. With social enlaigement go mon 
threats to validity, which leads to efforts to withdraw some d the 
enlarged social ties and more likelitKK>d that such withdrawal will be 
imsunderstood, and contact will be terminated. 

Creativity 

The preceding analysis suggests one explanation for the common 
stereotype that neuroticism ami creativity are positively related (Lich- 
tenstein. 1971). Actions that are asocial, unfHcdictabie. brusque, indif- 
ferent, and socially insensitive are c^en treats as signs of neurosis. 
Those who are creative are c^n not especially sociatrfe, so they may 
come to be labels as neurotic. The grain of truth in the stereotyt^ that 
geniuses are crazy is tl^ fact that some f^ple intentionally siu:rifice 
cohesion for accuracy. 

More generally, the demonstration that eminent scholars retain 
ar bivalence toward social relations (e.g. Wispe. 1963) can be under- 
« . ^ as their concern that s<K:iabtlity threatens the quality of inquiry. 

Social SkiUs 

There is a perception among field researchers that '*nice guys get 
better data'' (e.g. LofWind. 1976. p. 13). The basis for this expectation is 
the delicate nature of t^gotiations to gain acceptaiKe in sensitive data 
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sites. Only the mosl socially skilled arc able to execute such ncgotia* 
tiuns successfully. Thus, nice guys get better data because they pet into 
mote controversial places and learn more from their iKcupants be- 
cause they know how to put iheir informants at ca>c. 

The tidiness of the '*nice guys" generali/ation requires some reex- 
amination given the preceding analyses. Socially skilled likeable. Held 
workers may well get good data when they work alone, but when they 
work with co-investigators, the close ties that develop may reduce the 
extent to which they gather accurate data, f urthermore, those investi- 
gators who are welMiked by their informants and aa* drawn in by 
them, may also get a less objective, less detached, less complete 
description of what a group is doing (the familiar problem of "going 
native**). The discovery, when his diaries were published, that Ma- 
linowski ( I%7) was not a very likeable per^in. can hnr understiHHl as a 
case where a field worker traded sensitivity for accuracy and con- 
structed durable descriptions as a consequence. 

Universiiii's as Organizations 

We have assumed that universities trade cohesion for accuracy, 
moreso as their legitimacy is grounded in the productiim of trustwor- 
thy « replicable knowledge. 

Universities, however, can have their legitimacy grounded in other 
bases such as vocational preparation, socialization* or credentialing. 
When these missions are given priority over knowledge acquisition* 
accuracy-cohesion tradeotis in decisions such as recruiting, resource 
alkKation, expansion, and reappointments, will likely take a different 
form than outlined previously, Appmximiitiiins to accuracy becinne 
more acceptable since they are usually easier to comprehend and 
disseminate. The S(H:iai system tends to be tied together more intri- 
cately with more refined strata. A university where 'locals" are 
prtmiinent, rewarded, and control resources, is a university where 
cohesion-accuracy tradeoffs have been resolved in favor of cohesion* 
A university dominated by "cosmop4^litans", cimtains a greater num- 
ber of resokitions favoring accuracy over cohesion. 

Nevertheless, most university organizations can be described as an 
adhocracy, organic organization, clan, decentralized structure. UH>sely 
coupled system, orgitnized anarchy, garbage can, or situation of ptniled 
interdependence. What all ol' these descriptions share is the specifica- 
tion that modest structmx* exists. CiK^rdination and control arc haindled 
differently in universities than in other organizations. They arc given 
less ongi>ing attention, fewer design resources arc commuted to their 
accomplishment resources flow towiials people whi* worr> about 
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other things, and resfXHisibilittes for control ami coordination are 
vested in very small sized units. 

An organizational culture consistent with relative inattention to 
coordination and control is reinforced within universities. Prevailii^ 
themes within this culture include acs^kmic freedom, the lonely in- 
quirer, anomie as a necessary cost of doing business, intrinsic motiva- 
tion as the highest good, heterogei^ity as strei^h, originality as 
virtue, team research as enemy, creativity fovored over synthe^Us and 
replication, and the necessity for great men rather than great ^xnips 
(we need another Freud, Marx, Keynes, Weber, Barnaid, Henderson, 
not, we need another Vienna Circle, Child Experiment StaliiMi, La- 
boratory, for Social Relations. Human Relations Area Files Project). 

AlthcHigh they give little overt attention to social cohesion, universi- 
ties have persisted as valued institutions. One explanaticm fcM* this 
persistence is the manner in which they have managed tradeoffs 
between cohesion and accuracy. 
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MODELS OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
LIFE CYCLE: APPLICATIONS TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



Kim S. Can^ron and Davul A. Whett^ 

The Carnegie Council for Policy Studies (1980) has pointed out that 
if one takes the year IS30 as a starting point (the year the Lutheran 
Church was founded), there are 66 institutions that existed then in the 
Western World and that still exist today in a recognizable form. They 
are the Catholic and Lutheran Churches, the Parliaments of Iceland and 
the Isle of Man, and 62 universities. The Commission conctiukd: 

Universities in the past have been ren»rkable for their historic 
continuity. aiKl we may expect this same characteristic in the 
future. They have experienced wars, revolutions, depressions, 
and industrial transformations, ami have come out less ch .ig^ 
than almost any other segment o( their societies, (p. 9). 

This remarkable resiliency on the part of at least a few universities 
helps support the contention of Bennis (1964) that the general structure 
and design of institutions of higher education is much more adaptive 
and restorative than are traditional ImreauciBcies and hierarclucal 
systems. That is. they are loosely coupled (Weick. 1976), fluid systems 
(Cohen & March, 1974) that have a great capacity to survive environ- 
mental disrufrtions. 

On the other hand, colleges and universiiics have no immunity to 
organizational demise. In fact, the anniml rate of death fcN* institutk>ns 
of higher education is actually hi^r than for business oiganizations 
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and federal government bureaus. Kaiz and Kahn ( 1978). for example, 
reported that businetis faiiurcii between 1924 and 1973 averaged 57 per 
10.000 firms. Kaufman ( 1976) reported a government bureau death rate 
of 28 per 10.000. Zammuto (1984). on the other hand, found the 
mortality rate of collets and univen>ities in the United Stales to be 
117.6 per 10.000 between 1971 and I98I. Moreover. Zammuto also 
found that the number o( deaths among colleges and universities has 
increased since the early 1970s. He concluded that some kinds of 
institutions (e.g.. small, private comprehensive institutions) may need 
to be put on an "endangered species list" because of their unusually 
high mortality rates. 

What these statistics point out is that even with the capacity to be 
resilient and adaptive, many institutions operate in ways that do not 
take advantage of these capacities, and they subsequently find them- 
selves unable to adjust to environmental changes. When unusual 
circumstances arise in the environment, some institutions find that 
they have become incapable of maintaining resiliency. 

In this paper we investigate some of the reasons for this loss of 
resiliency in colleges and universities, and we describe how an under- 
standing of organizational life cycle models can help institutions main- 
tain adaptability under changing environmental conditions. In the 
following section, we discuss some of the pressures faced by institu- 
tions of higher educatkin to become rigid, inflexible, and conservative 
in the face of threatening environmental condititms. Research findings 
from several investigations of institutional adaptation to decline are 
described briefly to illustrate these points. The second section of the 
paper discusses organizational life cycle models and their appiicaNlity 
fo higlKr education. Issues sum>unding the concept of organizatti)naI 
life cycle are discussed, and a summary model i>f the organizational life 
cycle is presented as u guide for analyzing instiiut-onai adaptation and 
change. 



Lot (rf* IitMitutfonal Resilkncy 

In the last decade, concern for the financial condition of higher 
c*ducation has become ubiquitous. Few institutiims or state higher 
education systems have avoided pressures for fiscal cut-buck. Kauff- 
man (IW<2) indicated, in fact, that current financial conditions are the 
main worries colleges and universities. 

The one ove.whelming concern which dinninatCN ati others in 
higher education ttnlay is MONKY. it prciKcupics Deans. Vice 
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President, and Presidents as well as faculty, it affects all thinking 
about the futuiv. as well as the present. The subject trf MONEY 
dominates concerns with student enrollments, tuition policy* the 
Federal and State ri>le in higtHrr education, the who pays—who 
benefits debate, admissions standards* arguments over quality, 
faculty morale, collective bargaining* governance* libraries* the 
new technology* the future of graduate education and even issues 
of academic freedom* U is ail pervasive, (p. 2) 

An a result of their ciwcern w ith fiscal problems* many institutions of 
higher education have developed characteristics ami have pursued 
strategies that seem to be resiliency-inhibiting ratinrr than resiliency- 
enhancing. That is. tl^y have operated in ways during times of 
prosperity and abumlance that have made it difficult to respond effec- 
tively to conditions resulting from a changing environment. Moreover* 
they have sometimes adopted strategies when faced with fiscal stress 
that are contrary to those prescrilxd in the literature for successful 
coping <e.g.* Hcdberg* et al.* 1976; Weick* 1982). For example* several 
resiiiency-inhibitmg characteristics that frequently emerge in institu- 
tions faced with institutional stress are explained ami illustrated below. 

1. (her-expansUm during times of abundance. In their study of 
several large industrial firms Starbuck, et al.* ( 1978) observed a pattern 
they labelled the "success breeds failure syndrome/' A common 
characteristic of these organizations was a long period of rapid growth 
fostering overconfidence and overexpansson. Top management became 
convinced that the firm*s past impressive performance put it in a 
position domim^nce that could withstaml the challenges of emerging 
competition. Consequently, management tended to ignore eariy indica- 
tions of changes in consumer preferences* they failed to keep up with 
technological advances, and they In^gan taking the loyalty of employ- 
ees and other stakeholders for ^nted. 

A similar pattern was observed in a recent study of the responses of 
small colleges to declining enrollments during the eariy 1970s. In this 
study Chafice (1982) found that the colleges having the mf>st difficulty 
responding to a precipitous drop in revenues had significantly overcx- 
panded during the preceedii^ decade. During this period of abundant 
resources they had built too many new dormitories* hired too many 
new faculty members, and initiated too many new degree programs 
based on unrealistic projections of future student demand. 

2. IfUiJequuie manage meni controls. During periods of rapid exfmn- 
siim there are few incentives for tight management control. Slack 
rcsi>urces reduce the need for {mtHitt/jng since most reasonable de- 
mamls on the budget can be satisfied. Furthernum;* pn^am and 
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pentonnci evaluationii are rare because there is insufficient justification 
for invoking the confrontations inherent to any assessment <^ quality 
or utility. This probleni is iilustrated by the example of an industrial 
firm that was confrontcU with the need to drastically cut back their 
management personnel due to a substantial drop in sales. When the 
manager charged with the responsibility of formulating a retrenchment 
l^n requested reports on the performance apfM^sals that had been 
conducted during the preceeding period of rapid growth, he found that 
this information was available for less than half (rf* the managers. 

A similar pattern was observed in Chaff^-es ( 1982) study of retrench- 
ment management in colleges. The CJlle^s that had the greatest 
difficulty recovering from the drop in enrollment were those that had 
the crudest financial controls. Not knowing exactly how bad their 
financial situation was in the first year or two of their decline, the 
collets continued spending based on precedent. When they finally 
became aware of their large debt, the options for recovery available to 
them had dwindled considerably. Furthermore, imposing much needed 
financial controls was viewed as a punitive action because the contn^s 
were implemented concomitmit with severe austerity measures. 

3. Lack of cMlahftraUon and se^-proieciion. One of the paradoxes 
trf retrenchment in higher education is that most effective responses 
require collaboration between internal groups (e.g.. academic depart- 
ments, faculty and administration). However, scareity quite predict- 
ably results in heightened inter-unit conflict. DifTerem interest groups 
become competitive as they vie for a share of a reduced resource pic. 
The challenge of overcoming this natural e^entric response to scar- 
city has been exacerbated in many universities by an orientation 
towards diversity and decentralization during peric^ls of abundance. 
That is, increased diversity often inhibits effective responses to de- 
cline. 

For example, several successive cutNcks in state support for the 
University of Wisconsin system in the eariy \9ms led to seifprotective 
and competitive behavior. High diversity exists in this system, but the 
diversity inhibited a unified stance and a consistent strategy for dealing 
with retrenchment. Individual campuses competed with one another 
for resources, one campus actively lobbied to be removed from the 
system and have its own budget, and "turf-consciousness" became a 
prevailing attitude anuMig the various campuses as they tried to pK>tect 
their fair share <^ the resource pool. 

4. Ri^iuity in pmMem staving approach. When the need for re- 
trenchment follows a period of rapid and sustained expansion, adminis- 
trators experience considerable personal stress (Whetten. I98I). Since 
many have little personal experience with managing this type of crisis, 
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and since acknowledging the need for a drastic change in policy is 
perceived by many as an acknowledgement of fwrsonal failure, admin- 
istrators tend to respitnd in a very cautious manner. They often are 
slow to admit that the organization is experiencing a major problem, 
and they arc unwilling to entertain conflicting nuggestions for change 
that sharply diverge from their own view >. The tendency is to rely on a 
few trusted advisors who will be supportive of their initiatives during 
this time of adversity (Whetien, 1*»U)>. The result is that the causes of 
crises are frequently misdiagnosed and innovative solutions are 
spurned. 

This prt»cess is clearly evident in CameriMi's (I%3) study of organi- 
/.ational effectiveness in institutions of higher education. He found the 
orientation of administrators in universities declining in enrollments 
differed significantly from administrators with growing or stable enroll- 
ment>. Specifically, decliners tended to be internally focused, conserv- 
ative in orientation, and reactive in responding to change, whereas the 
stable and growing groups were externally oriented, innovative, and 
prtKictivc in their responses. 

5. Lifum-tannv pUumini; is l uriaitcil. A common response to a crisis 
is the loss of a k»ng-term perspective, immediate prt>blems arc so 
pressing that administrators readily mortgitge their future in hopes of 
giiining relief. Symptoms of this my;»ptic reactitm include deferred 
maintenance, relying on seniority as ihe criteria for reducing staff 
reductions, and the elimination of tht planning and deveU>pnK;nt 
functions in the organization. The cumulative result of these responses 
is lo accentuate the least adaptive features of the status quo. The 
physical plant is m>l improved, the faculty becomes stiignant and 
educational prt^grams are m>t upgraded. Overall, the short-term sav- 
ings resulting from these initiatives may be substantially snudler than 
the longer-term costs. Maintenance may be ci»nsiderably more ct»stly 
in the future, the lack of commitment lo far sighted planning may 
encourage the tms\ innovative faculty to leave, and the overall reduc- 
tion in campus nu»rale may discourage strong student recruitment The 
debilitating etfect of these sht>rt-tcrm policies was so pronounced in 
one college studied by Chaffee ( iyt<2» thai sumc nu-mbers ol the Umd 
of trustees actuiilly privately advised the children of fricmls lo apply to 
other colleges. 



IVansitions and the OrKani/atioiuil Life Cycle 

One reasi>n for ihe Iosn of resiliency and for the emergence of these 
dysfunctiitnai characteristics under conditions of institutional stress is 
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the mismanagement of the transitions that occur thrcHi^KHit the organi- 
zational life cycle. As institutions develop over time, certain crises 
arise that require transitions or changes to occur, and tte effective 
management of those transitions is critical to instituti<Niai survival. 

Thuisitions in institutions occur when there is a mismatch between 
environmental demands, institutional attributes, and strategies being 
(Hirsued. These mismatches usually arise ftom chan^ in the external 
environoKnt (e.g., chan^ in consumer demand may dictate mmie 
iKed for engii^rii^ or high t^hnology traiiung in schools as (^^losed 
to liberal arts training), or from self-generated changes in the institu- 
tion itself (e.g.. conflicting coalitions may le^ to alteratkms in struc- 
ture, such as the formation of a union). Managing these transitions so 
as to produce rigidity and inflexibility is of^ of the main reasons for 
high rates of instituticHiai death anHmg colleges ami universities. 

Miller and Friesen (1980) studied the types of transitions in whic*. 
organizations engage, and they described certain **archtypes'* that 
recurred regularly in a wide variety of situations. The conclusion of 
their investigation was that the kinds of transitions required of oi|^i- 
zations are relatively few. 



Perhaps the most arresting fimiing <^ this study is that the same 
types of transitions keep ciopping up with impressive frequency in 
an extremely diverse sample of organizations. Furthermore, there 
do not appear to be a very gresd number <^ common transition 
types. Therefore it might eventually be possible to discover the 
fundamental buikiing Weeks or response behaviors constituting 
the elementary dynamics organizationaj chai^. (p. 2%) 



Miller and Friesen's results lend support to the claims of a number 
writers who have tried to ictentify these element^y dynamics of 
organizational change, and to outlii^ nuxiels of the n^or transitions 
that occur in organizations. These nMxtels have been labelled "organi- 
zational life cycle models." and they identify the n^jor transitions 
requir-^ oipmizations as they develop over tin^. Before we discuss 
the applicability life cycle nKidels tc colie^ and university ^|^- 
tion, however, it is necessary first to review the varwus models of 
organizational life cycles that have been proposed, and to discuss 
several of the major issues surrounding the presence of predictaUe 
transitions over a life cycle. The paper then conclwJes by pcxnting out 
some implications of life cycle models for effective institutional adapta- 
tkxi. 
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The Concept of OrgiiiixatkHtti liie Cyde 



The term, organizational life cycle, refers to predictable chan^ in 
organizations from one state or condition to another. It focuses on 
evolutionary change in the sense that the develcH>ntent of organizations 
is assun^d to follow an a prUm sequence of transitkms rather than to 
occur randomly or metanwrphically. 

The concept of the organizational life cycle 1ms thieved pc^arity 
only relatively recently (Kimberiy & Miles, I9M). This recency re- 
flects an increasing empluu&is among oi^ganizational tt^cmsts and re- 
searchers both on processes of organizational decline and retrench- 
ment, and on processes involved with <H*gani;^ioiud birth, in higher 
education, both these phenomena are {Hievalent, as evidence by the 
fact that during the decade of the 197(h, approximately ^ percent <tf aU 
institutions experienced a decline in enrollment (the highest in history), 
as well as the highest mortality rate in history (Zammuto, 1^3). At the 
same time, however. Trow (1979) pointed out that the prevalei^e 
organization births stilt outstripp^ organizational deaths. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of high fertility aiKl high mortality 
rates among institutkms of higher learning is still with us. Between 
I%9 and 1975, some 800 new cdleges (many of them community 
colleges) were created, white roughly 300 were closed or consoli- 
dated, leaving a net gain of nearly 500 in just six years, (p. Z72) 

Organizational birth and death are not new phenomena, of course, 
but past researchers have treated them largely as static occurremes. 
Tabulated frequencies rather than descriptbns of transitkMis from one 
organizational state to another are the nK>st prevalent outcomes of 
research. As Kimberiy suggested (1^), the dynamic prc^terties of 
organizations lai^iy have been ignored in scholariy inquiry in favor of 
cross-sectional, snap-shot views. 

lliis dynamic quality of oi^anizational life is curiously absent fnnn 
most research and writing in the area. Must organizational ana- 
lysts seem to take the existence of organizations ^ a given ami to 
assume survival as their fundan^ntal goal. (p. 3) 

Two differeni factor?« have serv^ to stimulate a consideration ^si the 
dynamic life cycle properties of oi^pmizations in recent years. Tl^ first 
is the extension and elaboration of tte Indogical meta{rimr as it 
pertains to organizations; the secomJ is the literature on group develop- 
ment. 
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Whereas biologtcal analc^es have a long history in the ot^aniza- 
tional sciences* and social evolution has been a recurring theme in the 
social sciences (Spencer, 1897; Persons, 1964; Miller, 1978; Campbell, 
1969, 1975; McKelvey, 1982), recent authors have becon^ both more 
insistent of the applicability of this theme, and more rigorous in ai^uing 
that biok^ai anak^es can inform tl» analysis of ofiganizational 
change processes. Writers such as Mdrich (1979), Hannan and Free- 
man (1978), and McKelvey (1982), for example, have developed a 
pc^HiIation ecdogy perspective of m^nizations which relies heavily 
on biological science. The% tb'^>rists focus on the dynamics of sur- 
vival and demise popula^ .iis of organizations in a similar way to 
biolo^sts* focus on the survival aiKl extinction of species of living 
iHpuiisms. That is, the cl»u*acteristics the species and the extent of 
its adaptaUlity determines survival or extinctu>n. 

Katz and Kahn (1978), and Miller and Rice (1967), Weick and Daf^ 
(1%3), are among the theorists who take the CH^ganizatkin level of 
analysis (as (H>POsed to the population level) and also argue that 
properties of living (burfc^k^al) systems are similar to oiganizational 
devebpment. Just as living oiiganisms pass through predictable stages 
ci development and undergo a series of pr^ictable transitk^ns (e.g., 
sta^ of chikl development), so also arc ofganizatk>ns claimed to 
possess similar sequential iMtiperties. Hmhi^ tl^ (kbate is still lively 
regardii^ the appn^riateness of bid<^;k:al anak^ies for organizatkm 
chan^ ami development, these anak)gies have nevertheless provkted 
impetus for interest in CMganizational life cycles. 

The second stimulus for considering the life cycle prc^rties of 
CMganizatk^s has come fnnn research and tlnwy on ^^p devekip- 
mcnt. Predictable chai^ in groups and grcnjp processes has been a 
focus of research ami theory since the turn of the century. Beginning 
with Dewey*s ( 1933) emphasis on five (cognitive) stages of learning and 
Freud*s ( 1921) analysis of children's (affective) responses to authority 
figures, theorizing and research have proliferated relative to cognitive 
and affective changes in groups over tin^. ^ters on group devek>p- 
ment l»ve observed a variety of different types of ^ups with varying 
compositions. For example, pn^lem-solving, tt^rapy, and interper- 
sonal growth groups have been stud^ rai^ng from one session 
lasting several hours to multiple sessions over several years. Group 
numbers hip has varied widely in the research — with members from 3 
to 70 years old, mental patients and m>rmals. managers and subordi- 
nates, students and instructors, and vdunteers and forced-fmrtici* 
f^ts. Analysis has focus^ on personal role t^havk^rs, on group 
processes, on unconsck)us processes among members, on problem 
solving strategies, on interpersonal needs, and so on. Despite this 
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variety, models of grmip development pixq)osed by these various 
writers have been strikingly similar. 

In 1976, for exami^, Cameron reviewed m idels of grrap stage 
development that had i4>peared in the literature. Six ccNmnon ^ages 
were propose that summarized each of those models. That is, wide- 
spread agr^ment was found in the group develc^nnent literature that 
groups pix^ss piedictaUy thrcMi^ a series of six s^uential stages. 
Table 1 summarizes ttK>$e models and ccHnpares tteir proposed stages. 
These six summary stages are: 

(1) Isolation, orientatk>n, ami testing sta^— in whkrh group members 
try to identify acceptable roles for themselves, dependence on a 
leader is present, individuals feel isolated, information gathering 
activity is focused on, and members become familiar with rules and 
expectations, 

(2) Formation of *'groupne$s*' and unity stage— in which members 
begin feeling integrated and a part of the group, group issues take 
precedence over individual issues* and feelings of cohesion and 
unity develop. 

(3) Conflkt and counter-<lependence stage— in which group members 
react against the ''sweetness'' that has develc^>ed, the leacter of the 
group is resist^, ami rivalry and dissati^ieu^tion increase. 

(4) Conflict resolution and cocmlinaticMi stage^in which rivalry and 
competitiveness is resolved, individual rdes are coordinated into a 
smooth functioning group, and faring and intimacy occur among 
group members. 

(5) Separation, elaboration, and independence stage — in which group 
member roles are differentiated, unique identities cf individuals arc 
re^stablisl^, and entrepreMurial activity increases. 

(6) Effective group functioning (or termination) stage — in which prob- 
lem solving occurs effectively, personal issues among group mem- 
bers and nrfe conflicts are resolved, and efficient task accompludi* 
ment occurs. 

These group st^s foltow a sequential {^tem exccf^ wt^n nrngor 
disruptions occur such as a change in group leadership, membership, 
or resources. The group may then re-cycte back to eiuiier stages and 
develop through the sequence again. 

The importance oi these sequential gnnip stages is that similar 
transitions have been found at more macro (organizational) levels of 
analysis. Group phenomena often generalize to more aggregate uiuts 
in organizations. Ami beouise there is a great cfeal of empirical 
evtdeiK:e confirmmg the presence s^uentiiU stages <»i the group 
level, interest in organizational Ufe cycle stages has emeig^ as well. 
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Ikbfel 

A Comparison of Eighteen Models of Group Stage Development 



Barron and 

StiKk and 
Bcn/eev(t948) 



11leicn(l949) 



Bales and 
Sfri>dtbe€k(l95t) 

Thcodi>rson(l953> 



'ExpkM^lbn 
and Definition 
Stage 

Individual 
Orientation 

'Problems of 
Orientattun 
Stage 

^Few norms* 
friendships^ 
roic differ- 
entiations 
Sta^ 



intense 
FeeKngsand 
Creaiivtiy 
Stage 



Comtcr- 


RessMoBand 
Steer 


'ScfamllM, 
attd 


HE&ctfvc Gnmp 
IflrTcraiteliBiil 


Initial 
Re^stance 


^Understanding 
and Acceptance 

'High Task 
Involvement 
Stage 




'Wdl-Ofgaiiiaed 
and Productive 
Grmip 


Tnistratton 
ami Conflict 
Stage 

EvaluatKMi 
Sta^ 


Cohesiveness 
and Sweetness 
Stage 

rTuuieni oi 
Cmtrol 
Stage 

'Many rutes« 
Knlui^s, 

interdepen- 
dencies 




'Group and 
Task Centered 
Stage 



Bennis and 
Shepherd (1956) 



Modlin and 
Fam(t956) 



Martin and 



'Dependence 
and Submisskm 
Stage 



i!K>(atkin 
Sti^ 



KJounter- 
Dependence 
Sta^ 

'Structural- ^Unrest , 
izatKHi Friction 
Stage and Dis- 

harmony Stage 



'Asynikctic 
Stage 



*SfereotypHtg« 
^Reaction and 
KTiHiflkt St<^ 



'ResalutUm 
Sta^ 



*Hcrc-&-Now 
and 
Interpersonal 
Foctis Stage 



'Enactment 
and 

^Disenchantment 
Staixr 

tliange 
Stage 



*Self- 
Analysis 
Stage 



'Consensual 
ValidatfCN) 
Stage 

'integratiiin 
Stage 



^Pn^Iem 
Solution and 
'^Competence 
Stage 



Schut/(f958) 



Smith 



Kaplan and 
Roman ( l%3) 



Schrueder and 
Harvey n%3> 



'Ptoblems erf 
Inclusion 
Stage 

Independence 
and Low Task 
Orientation 
Sta^ 

'One-to-one Concern for 
Relationships the Group 
Stage Stage 

'Absolutisttc 
Dependency 
Stage 



*Suh-gnHip 
Coalition 
Format iim 
Stage 

-Negative 
indefk*ndence 
Stage 



■Problems trf 
Control 
Sti^ 

'Interdependence 
and Task 
Orientation 
Stage 

^Pairing ami 
Intimacy 
Sti^e 

Conditional 
IkpcndcfKrc 
Stage 



independence 
ami 1'ask 
Kesi^luiion 
Stage 



*l*osifivc 
Independence 
Stage 



'Prohlcms of 
Affect ion 
Stage 



'Maturity 
Stage 
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IkMe 1 (cont.) 

A ComparisiMi of Eighteen Models of Gnmp Stage Develc^ment 



'SqioraticMit 

>F«rflMaloaor KlmOktmai CeiMcf ElttbenrtlM. •effective Graop 

Orinrti^tai Md Md UiAy Dtpcodracc CoofdbMttoii fatfcpmdMcv (9f *ftfi0iB8tiM) 
SwMMtfyMMM %stlagSyist Sia^ Stt^r Stv^r Stage 



Milb(t%4) 



1Vi€k0Uiii(l%S) 



Slater (1966) 



Mann (1967) 
Duii|)hey (I96») 



'Depeiktence, 
Testing ami 
OrientatkMi 
Stage 

■UocoiiscHnis 'Bonding 
with 

Stage L^Kier 
Stage 

initial Vreflmturc 
Comi^aitring Enactment 
Sia^ Stage 

'Absc^utistk 
Dcpemlency 
Stage 



^Personal 
Frustration 
and Hostility 
Sta^ 

Conflict and 
EnMMkmal 
Response Sta^ 



*RevoH and 
Gtiitt Sti^e 



Tcmfrontatkm 
Stage 

^Rivalry and 



'Internaliza- 
tion and 
Affection 
Sta^ 

"Cc^simi and 
Exchange 
Stage 



K^ommon 
Experience 
and Imimacy 
Stage 

lUitemalizatkm 



Stage 



CocNuttnated 
Structural 
Patterns 



'Work 
OientalKHi 
Stage 



'Scparaliim 
Stage 



Temiination 
Stage 



'Role and 
Problem 
Sohjtkm 
Stage 

^onwkni^ 
ncss Stage 



Terminat 
Review 
Stage 
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Despite the emfHrical evidence supporting the sequential devetop* 
n^nt of groups through predictable transitions, the notion that (M^gani- 
zations pass throi^h separate, sequential stages is controversial anniiig 
organization theorists. Organizations are more complex entities than 
groups, they are affected mwt by external environments^ and their 
purposes and tasks are generally more elaborate. Therefore, it is 
questiomd>le whether the san^ change processes apply. 

One group of writers* fw example, suggests that organizational 
chains canfK>t be predicted in advance and that present characteris- 
tics of ofiganizations cannot foretell future characteristics (Filley & 
Aldag, 19^; Fryman, 1982; Starbuck, 1968). Tichy (1980) argues, for 
example, that ""the biological analogy of a system ^ng through 
predictable {rfiases of development does not hold up to empirical 
scrutiny. Organizations do not follow predict^le biosocial stages of 
devek>pment** (p. 164). 

The alternative pressed by these writers is that organizations make 
adjustments to tl^ir environments over time, but those acyu^^inents 
cannot be anticipated. As an example, Filley and Aldag (1^) pro- 
posed that all types of organizational acyustn^nts can be categorized as 
one of three types — craft, promotional, and administrative. Craft otiga- 
nizations are m>n*ada{Hive, staJtAc forms that are strongly inflwnced by 
a chief executive* Little motivation for growth or extension exists, and 
adequate levels morale le;ul to little emphasis on motivation and a 
low risk propensity. A typical example might be a small, private college 
largely oriented toward serving a local student market. Promotion 
Of^nizations are innovative, fluid forms led by charismatic leacfers. 
They are oriented primarily toward cntreprcneurta! activities arKi to- 
ward exploiting a uniqi^ product or market. Such institutions might be 
specialized ccdieges or those involved in highly visiMe research activi- 
ties. Administrative organizations are typified by long-range planning, 
formalization of procedures, and balanced functional development. 
Improvenoent of efficiency nithcr than innovation and cx|:^nsion is 
emphasized. A typical large, bureaucratic college is a stereotypical 
example. 

Craft organizations, according to Filley and Aldag. may completely 
change their form and become ittimtnistrative oiganizattons when 
incentives for growth, greater profit, or protection from the external 
environment are present (i.e., small institutions become lar^e bureau- 
cratic institutions). Promotion organizations change into administra- 
tive organizations when competitors enter their unique domain, or 
wi^m entrepreneurship becomes too costly (e.g., innovation (tecreases 
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when financial slack is reduc^. and the institution becomes formalize 
ami conservative). Administrative organizations comreivably can be- 
come promotion organizations when pressures fcH* distinctive innova- 
tkm are felt from the market (e.g.<. course demand shifts markedly). 
FUiey ami Aldug suggest, however, that organizational transitions are 
not sequential « and that advanced prediction of what form an organiza- 
tion will take is not possible. 

In general it appears that organizations do experience shifts in 
tt^ir basic charsKiter, that common patterns of structure and 
growth are to be found in various forms of human organizatimi. 
ami that unlike the case with organisms, the patterns need not 
follow each other in a presented order (p. 283) 

On the other hand, other writers adopt a position similar to group 
stage develc^ment researchers by arguing that sequential stage devel- 
opn^nt accurately maps organizational transitions over time. Lavoie 
and Culbert ( 1978) summarized this view, 

L In most organizations, the changes which characterize devel<H>* 
ment follow more or less the same sequential i^ttem. 

2. Under normal circumstances pn^ressive changes will not easily 
reverse themselves. 

3. Developmental change is a change in the quality of responses 
(format, pattern, structure, etc) and xhA merely in the frequency 
of correctness according to an external criterion such as profita- 
bility. 

4. Developmental changes affect a broad range of or^nizatk>nal 
activities and responses. 

5. Development change is hierarchical, that is. latter forms will 
ik)minate and integrate eariier ones* (p« 418-419) 

At least ten different models of sequential life cycle develofm^nt 
have been proposed by various writers. None of the models are 
identical to the others, but like the group stage development nKKlels, 
they all identify a common set of problems and char^teristics that are 
typical of organizatioiul transitions over time. 

These ten models have fcKused on different organizatk)nal i^nom- 
ena (e.g., changes in structure, functional iM*oblems. leaden^ip issues, 
imiividual "mentalities," control mechanisms), and authors have con- 
sidered different types of organizations (e.g., federal government bu- 
remis, medical sch«>ls, colleges, businesses) in their proposals. But 
these differences do not discrimiimte among thi various models. That 
is, all ten models su^^est similar life cycle stages. The models contain 
an entrepreneurial stage (early innovation, niche formation, creativ- 
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ity). a c€filectivity stage (high cdii?si<Hi, commitn^t), a fwmalizatkm 
and amtral stage (stability and instituticmalizatian), and a strm:tiur 
eialMratiim and adaptation stage (diMnain expanskm ami (te^ntraliza- 
tion). The summary model in TkMe 2 enumerates the amnion m^aia- 
zational characteristics typical each these st£^s. 

It is important to point out that existing in any om of these Ufe cycle 
stages creates pnrfriems fcH* the m^ganization tint can be solved by 
moving to the next stage of developnK^nt. For example, the im^iton 
created by the entrepreneurial stage is a lack of coordination and 
cohesion. Or^ization numbers wofi^ for their own grals and out- 
comes. The main problem created by the collectivity stage is a need for 
efficiency, coordination, and control of the {mxluction process. Stage 
3, the formalization and control stage, presents pnMems of rigidity, 
lack of participation, and non-adaptability. The final stage, stfiKtwe 
elaboration and adaptation, presents problems from all three of the 
previous stages. Organizations are able to maintain effectiveness in 
«pite of tlmse problems by prc^sMng to the next stage of tl^ life 
cycle. 

Some of the authors in Table 2 divide these four msyor stages into 
multi|4e sub-stages (e.g., Adizes* adolescent, prinw, and matiuie mga- 
nizational stages are all in the formalization and control stage); seme 
authors ignore either the first or tl^ last stage (e.g., Katz aiKl Kidin do 
not inclucte the entrepreneurial stage in their model; and Downs, 
Lyden. Adizes, and Kimberly do ncrt iiKhide the foinlh ^i^e~dbri>- 
oration of stricture — in their models). But as a group, tl^re seems to 
be some consensus in the nKxIels abwt the charKteristics oi certain 
cfevekH>niental stages as oti^mizattcHis prepress thnni^ thdr Itfe cy- 
cles. This consensus is reflected in tte Summary Moctel in lU>le 2« 

With the exception of Adizes model, none of the life cyde nrntels is 
concerned with organizational decline. All assume an unending growth 
curve, or at least stability. In addition, the length of time iimt cMganim* 
tions remain in particular stages of devek^nnent is not specified by the 
authors. However, research by Kimberly (1979), Cameron and Whet- 
ten (1981), Miles ami Randolph (1980). Neal (1978). and Quinn and 
Cameron (1983), suggest that the stages can occur in rafAA seqi^n^ 
(e.g.. maturity can be reached quickly) or they can be very rfow in 
developing (Downs, 1%7). Lippitt and Schmkh (19f 7) even hold that 
oiganizational ^ and stage ak devekqmient are pocMiy ccMteUited and 
all cHganizations do ncrt pix^ss throu^ all stages the roodd* lb 
speculate on the variations in this temporal dimension, lK>i%*ever, is 
beyond the scope of this paper* 

Unlike many of tl» ^oup stage devekH>ff^nt moctels, wganizatiosal 
develc^ment models have imt b^n based on systematic emiwiad 
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An Integration of Ten Life Cycle Models 



• Marstedltiig of rcsouices 

• Mukipte and (Bvmc kkas 

• Eiitrcprcncorial activities 

• Uitie pbuimsg and 

• Formation of a "rochc" 

• "PHme Riovcr** bak power 



2. CoBec0vttySli«e 

• litformaj €omiiHum»lion 
and ^tmctt^r 

• Scn^ of coUectivtty 

• Long hcHTs spent 
« Sense of msskia 

• liiMvatKNi continues 

• Ht^corafflkmem 



3. FgrmaMiatkiO aad Co«tni 
StaiP 

• FormaUzatkifi rttie% 

• Stable structure 

• Hmphaio^onef&ieiHjy ^ 
maintenance 

• Conserv^iism 

• Iti%tit(ttbnab2ed 
jmjcedwcs 



4. IMNirtflaafif Stmetwe 
Stater 

• Mlahomtion of Mruclure 

• IXxtmtnili/4ttiia 

• iXmuin e}ipiin%a»ft 

• Renewal 



Semite for Ai^oMRty Stage 

• Legiitmze the function to 
the external envinHunem 

• ONain autornxny from 
parent or competiiy 
bureaus 

• Stabilize resources 

• Achieve survivd thmbold 



Rapid Growth Slaftes 

• Innovators ami climbers 
have comixrf 

• Em{4iasjs on innovatmt 
and exf^utsion 

• Occarem^ of an *'a^ 
lump** in membership 



UmieratlM S^Ke 

• ItKreaiicd size ami 
complexity causes 
coordination prubtems 

• Irmovationis 
«teemi^si/.ed 

• Smoothness and 
fm^ictaibiltty are 
emphasised 

• "Cunservcrs" luive CiHitrol 

• P^N-maU^ed and ek^raie 
role systems 

« Reduced flexibility 



iippte ft Schrtdt: Crftiad MarngtrM C 

• One-man nde 

• Shoft-ruige perspective 

• Concerned with survival 



• Emphasis on slatiyity and 
service 

• Team dariskm making 



• Fn^ihavis 4m ^idi^tlahihf y 

• Ctmtnbutiim to society is 
vakied 



♦ Foioaal coQtiol 



Efideocy emiitasized 
Goal s^k^ aad phtmts^ 

System^ coMxii 



• Goiwth oi^Nirtt^ies are 



Scolt: SiraHV M< Smwlare 11971} 



• OBe-Biaanife 

• P^enuifisitc reward 
syslcm 

• &tfi^tivc cvakialioQ 
criteria 

• No formal sCrucliffe 



RiiKtkmal speciaUzatkNi 
InstitutKmali^ 

Systematic reward system 
lmper«ocial evalu^ton 
Forti^&tal stroctuft 



Diversified prcM^t 
nwkeis 

Search for aew piodifcts 
and growtli opportuiulies 
SemHaitottmous 
diviskmahjted stmciure 



Gitten 



UadtatloEvalatfasi 



am) 



Ct«atfv^Sa«t 

• Eq^i^ 00 {mxhiciiig a 
product 

« Loi^ Hoiirs ci wcfk with 
imHkst rewards 

• Infumud coimtiuiucatkm 
and ttfmctifre 



Mractton Stage 

• Functional slmcture 
established 

• Accountii^ fiiystem ^ up 

• Spevtalij^tkm of fusk^ 

• Formali/ed nife^ and 
poikicfi 



DccemraJizalion of 
struct arc 

Decision makini pushed 
kmtf m the hierarchy 
Manasemetit by exceptiiMi 
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• New systems arise 

• Product groups form 

• Loff^ ier;^ phmamg 

• Ptof^ $hmn$ fm^frams 

CfiS^oratiiia l^afie 

• Team ActiiMi 

• Sp^Hitatieif y in 
manasemrat 

• Gnifrontatton in 
imerpers«mal r^^sMems 



An IntegratiiHi of Ten Life Cycle Models 



• Foondeni ire dreaming up 



• Emphasis cm pit>ducikm 

• Time pivsaiuie^ keetily fdf 
» No tradition 

• Few meeti^ 

• Utttepbimyf^ 

• Rapid Expm^ioii 

• PersQ^ized loiArrvhtp 

• Somepiamyi^ 

• Fast, frcf^m. iBtuhivc 
^cisiiMifn^f^ 



A ia Ug sct t U Ol ipriiitti aB Sly 

• Ptaanii^ and cooiittiiatiiHi 
atfe important 

• AdmmiMralive activftieib 
focreaiv at the ejipense 
emrepreneuri^l activities 
and fHodtiction 

• Stability and cM&ervatism 

• Formait^ed n»ies and 
pohciei* 

rVteeOrmaofaortlMi SMfe 

• EBtptmts of cfikkmry 

• Increasg^Soss of touch 
with the environn^t 

• Thick ofganizatkm 
boitiKiar^ 

• Avfnrations remaifi Mal^. 
no de^ to grcm or 
change 

• St^hty and predict^lity 
art valued 

Mamky Sty 

• P^ternaKsiic* comfmiaMe 
ofimtt2iittoi»i cNmate 

• l-ow emphasis on 
(Hodticttoii 

• F(M-mali/ed relaiion%hips 

• Liltk inoovatkHi 
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• MarsiuUlkis of reiwNirce^ 

• Creatian of an kkcdii^' 



Smod Stage 

• (HHaifiing ^pport fur the 
e^itcrnal envirtmiiKnl 

• Choice of a "prime 
niKjvcr" 

■ SfaffiiM^ of iht oq^ni/atkm 

• Freqi^nl, discrete 
deci««>ns are maoe 

• FcMinatk^ of kkntily 

• Sen^ of coHectivify of 
family 

■ High member commitment 
and involvement m the 

• PUrvuit (^organt/iitHHial 
mission 

■ PiHlpiwing individual need 
fiiiffliment tempiH"ari!> 



Fksi Silage 

• No forowftl stna lure 

• Pkrrsiiiial direction 

• No dffferenfiuluMi or 
speciait/afton 

• (hie pn>ducC 



• Inte^Tfition itf transaclkms 
' Funclitmai spccbH/aiitHi 

• Sff^ prodtKi or market 

• MuKipkr products atnl 
markets 

• Rrodiict speciali/utHtn 

• Fm^mentaliofi of 
transitions 



• Formaii/ed structure 

• I\ilicie«i and ruks set yp 

• Interna! oiiani/atiofiat 
cocnpetilMHi 

• StaM»ed externai 
f^latiinis 

• Conservative trend 

• Hi^ pers(Hiai inve^mem 
quesfimed 



FotHiii Kti^ 

• (irid iH mafn\ simcttsie 

• Fragmented nuirkcfs 
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• Individual viMons and 

• Free4kiatii% ccmversiSUion 

• DtfTused perceptions by 



• hm(^si» on adafHatkm to 
the external environfnect 



bmiMi State 

• H%b inve»Unenl by 
individual 

• No Ql€» kader^ip style 

• VUkHiy and dei^ 
commitment examined 

DeternAi^oB Stage 

• Group goah and stnictiffe 
set up 

• G^oup unity prevalent 

• IHychcriogical cmtnicts set 
up 



ExpcrbmUs Stage 

• Ptans, sche^hdeii, nAcs. 
ami goveimnce 
eslaMtfthcd 

• Rational iteciskm making 

Predcflagd Productivity St^ 

• Focus on ti»k perfkN-muice 
as defined by others 

• Ftud ndes« stn^rtures ami 
attfttrnty syMem 



• Emphasis itn goal 
attainn«nt 



Opeidy Cfcosea Strvcture Stage 

• CoIlaboratkHi arncH^ ievek 

• Reikclion about ilreper 

• Creativity and innovative 
methods 

« FieKibility in procedure!^ 

• Shared spiritual, 
beteiviond, Md theoretical 
qudif ICS among metnber^ 

• (^Iganizi^ion becomes a 
spintual coomunity 

Ubcn^ MK^Saes 

• Individuals and the 
ofig^i/^tioft K « ^^agiNi in 
self renewal 

• tnchivive not cnr usive 
bcnuid^s 

• (>rgani/^ion seeks 
changes 



Second 

• Emphasis an rcs4Min:e% 



• Hmphasis on pattern 
maintenance and 
instilutkmalkalico 



• Coopers! KH1 endeavopi 
b^Ned on commmi it^s 
and e^pectatKHis of 
memhers 



• CoonHnaiion »id 
formaltzalion 

• Attttimily s)rstems arise 

• InfcHmal slmcfure arises 

• Ruk en6m:cmcnt 

• Mainteivuice systems arise 



Uahorativt S«p|Mii1Iig 

Strmrlitrcs ft^^e 

• Ada|HatkHt systems are 
filmed, i.e.. pfYKuremenf 
systems, disposal systems, 
instttntkmal retatiofis 
system 
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investigation. Instead, they were proposed only on the basis of c^ser- 
vations and experiences of the authors themselves. As a result, much 
more controversy surrounds the validity of life cycle models for 
describing organi/iitional transitions than is the ca«^ for models of 
group transitions. Whereas a lar^ amount of empirical evidence exists 
fm the presence of group stage developn^nt (Slater, 1955; Dunphey. 
1968; lUckman, 1965), similar evidence has not yet been produced for 
organization stage development. 

On the other hand, since tl^^ various models were proposed, 
evidence that supports the existence of sequential stages has been 
uncovered by several authors. Similarities between group and organi- 
zation transitions, and cs^ studies of organizational change over time 
are illustrations of this evidence. 



Evidence for Sequential Life Cycte Sta^ 

'Rible 3 compares the characteristics of the summary group develop- 
ment model with the summary organization life cycle model. Whereas 
the organization-level model contains fewer stages, similar characteris- 
tics are common to both models. These similarities are important 
because, as Lyden (1975) sug^sted, "tte same functional require- 
ments or |H*obiems must be dealt with at every level of system 
ofiganization [p. 59]/* Groups or sub-systems face the same problems 
and transitions as ck>es the breeder otpmization: therefore, it is reason- 
able to assun^ that stage development models will similar. 

More compelling support con^s. however, from the life cycles 
research of several different authors who investigated organizational 
changes over time. For example, Quinn and Cameron (1983) analyzed 
the birth ami eariy history (i.e., the first six years) of a state agency in 
New York. They chronicled the devek^ment of the organization from 
its first stage (the creation and entrepreneurial stage) — when char^ter- 
istics existed such as fluid and nonbureaucratic methods of task 
assignment, strong personal power ami no formal office for the direc- 
tor, a strong emphasis on creativity, and no formal organizational 
chart — through the second st^e of dcvelopn^rnt (the collectivity 
stage) where work teams were formed, a missionary zeal and dedica- 
tk>n to the oqgani^ation were developed, and high cohesion and in- 
teraction occurred both among organization members and between 
numbers and outside constituencies. The events leading to the devel- 
opment of the third stage (the formalization and control stage) also 
were analyzed along with the or^nizattonal trauma that resulted from 
the transition from stage 2 to stage 3. No evidence for stage 4 was 
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A Comparison (tf the Group aiMl ftganlratwn 
Life Cycle Stage Models 





GrwpLevdl 


CbanctaMes 




ligMialfMLcvci 


1. 


IsotatkMi, • 
orieni^ioii, and • 
teslti^slage • 


dependence on the leacter 
a ''imtne movar'* has power 
little coordiiutfion or 
plannii^ 

almndai^ <tf diverse kleas 




Creation and 
entrqirra^nid 

SU^ 


2. 


Formation of • 
ami unity stage • 


sense erf" orf^livity ami 
group identity 

high commitn^nt to tl» groiq> 
iidmn^ int^action ami 
coordination 


2. 


Coltectivtty st^ 


J. 


Negative • 
reactiiHis, 
counter-ctepefid- < 
ence« and 
conflict stage « 


ctMint^-depende^e towiud 
the leader 

subgroups and coaliti<ms form 
cc»rfnmtation, conflict, and 
tension 






4. 


Conflict 

resolution, > 
coordination. < 
andcotension * 
stage 


comtimUion erf «:tivities 
fOTmalization ^ rules 
' ^^lity and ccHiservatism 
» cohesion and exchai^ 


3. 


FormaUzatkMi and 
control stage 


5. 


SepanOion, * 
elaboration* 
and « 
independence 
sta^ * 


' dmntn^tzation ami 

imiependentt 
* experiment^im and 

expansitHi 
» dabcmdm (rf* stfucture 
» healthy discmitent with 

tte stMusqtK> 


4. 


Ehrfxiiatkmof 
structure stage 


6. 


Effective group ' 
functicNiing (or * 
terminatioo) < 
st^ 


* probtem solving ^mipeience 
' h^ task a£^(miplishment 

* review erf* termiimtion issues 







contained in that investigation. These authors concluded that the 
characteristics prescribed by the life cycle model did, in fact, occur in a 
s^iwntial order. 

iCimberry*s ( 1979) analysis of the life cycle developnient <^a medical 
school provides another example. He analyzed the precondftkms lead- 
ing to the birth of the organization and the subsequent presence of 
stage 1 chanicteristks (such as the presence of a powetfld leader. 
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riskiness, entrepreneurial i^tivity, and innovation). Stage 2 character- 
istics were found to develop later (close* informal coordination 
varimis groups of doctors and n^ical school staff, iiKrreasing sense of 
mission, deigns of a unique, innovative curriculum), ami sti^ 3 
characteristics began emerging at the close of the investigation (e.g., 
institutionalization of procedures, conservative trends established, 
formalize evaluations, differentiation and specializsOion d tasks). 
Kimberiy suggested that institutional characteristics acquired in one 
stage of (tevek>pment may actually serve to impede the transitk)ns into 
later stages* 

A third example comes from Neal*s (1978) analysis ci an adult 
education otganizatkm. She descril^ the {Mt^<:(nlditions that led to 
the establishment erf* tt^ institution, and ttu^n traced transitions thrcHigh 
each oi four sequential stages prescribe in ti^ model. Neal conducted 
that group development tl^>ry was a good (M^edictor <^ the i^nomena 
that she observed* Stages development were fcrflowed s^i^ntially, 
and the fact that the (Higanization*$ cteath occiured after only three 
years helped transiti<His from one stage to another occur nmc rajHdly. 

Other examples of sequential life cycle devek^mient also have been 
published (Cameron and Whetten, 1^1; Miles & RamMfA, 1990: 
Ly<ten, 197S), but to review e^h of these stiKlies would prove too 
lengthy fm our present {Mirposes. U is important to point cHit, however, 
that considerabte evidence exists to support tli^ proposition that 
s^uential transitions occur in organizations over time. 



InpUcatfoos of IMt Cyde Modeb fSnr Higiier Edocatioo 

Havii^ briefly reviewed the m^jor issues sumiundii^ the conce^ of 
organizational life cycle am} tlw various models that have been 
posed, we can now turn to a discussion of their implications for 
institutk)ns of hi^r education during periods of transition. T\vo m^}or 
insights can be drawn from the life cycle literature. 

First, a greater understanding of the life cycie stages, and the 
pitfalls and of^portunities associated with each, can help institutk^ns 
make these transitions less traumatic. IVansitjons in instituticms oi 
higter ^ucatk>n are motivated by imbalances or crises. Ckeiner (1972) 
ai^gi^ that rach life cycle stage is culminate by a ma^ crisis that 
ushers in the next stage ctf develc^MMnt. New stages are reached by 
striving the m^jcM* pnMems of the previous stage, but those scriutkMis 
create new CM'^nizational prcri^ms. An urKierstaikling of this dial^ti- 
cat view of organizaticmal chan^ aids the effective management of 
transitions by Riding the |m>blem sdving process. Specifically, the 
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appropriateness of a rcsponne to nuuor crises is i^en a function of th^ 
organization's life cycic stage ctfctevelopnient. When the crisis apears 
to stem from the dysfunctional consequences of the current mode of 
operation, s^ministrators would do well to consider making changes 
that are consistent with tlm next level of development. For examf^, an 
institution in the second stage oS life cycle develi^ment (i.e., cohesion 
and commitment are high, a sense of family exists, the identity of the 
institution is a crucial concern) should explore the possibility of 
increasing formalization and control (i.e., moving towards the formali* 
zation stage). Greiner (1972), Lyden (1975), and cHhers suggest that 
when these conditions exist, institutional responses that don^t lead to 
the next developmental stage are less likely to be effective. 

Bouiieois, McAllister, and Mitchell (1978) found evidence for this 
proposition when they investigated the responses made by newly 
formed divisions of a large organization to certain environmentally — 
induced crises. Contrary to contingency tteory (Lawrence & Lorsch, 
l%9), but consistent with tte life cycle model, successful divisions 
responded to turbulence and uncertainty by becoming more mechanis- 
tic, rather than more organic in structure. The apparent reason for the 
success of this strategy was that these organizations were at an early 
stage in their development (stage 2) where they needed increased 
formalization and control (stage 3) to cope effectively with environ- 
mental problems. 

This is not to say, of course, that ail crisis can resolved only by 
moving toward the next level of develc^ment. Research on grcmp sts^ 
development has shown that a recycling phenomenon often occurs 
when groups in their latter stages of development encounter m<uor 
crises. A similar phenonMnon undoubtedly occurs in organizations. As 
the result of a merger, a substantia] decrease in resources, a msyor loss 
of personnel, and so on, a mature institution may apfm>priately revert 
to an eariier stage of development. The strategies implemented dictate 
which previous stage will be returned to. A consolidation and centrali- 
zation strategy, for example wUi Ic^ the institution back to the 
formalization and ccmtrol stage (sta^ 3) where the ma^or institutional 
problems will then center on how to maintain adaptability, creativity, 
and participativeness. Strategies wieittcd toward increasing morale, 
commitment, and individual initiative may lead back to stage 2 (the 
collectivity stage) where m^yor institutional problems then center on 
how to maintain control, efficiency arul coiMtiination. 

This recycling phenomenon explains why ^Mne writers find evidence 
that sequential transitions are characteristic of organizations whereas 
others argue that sequential change does not occur. Transition through 
or^tzatfonal life cycle stages is observed mainly in the early history 
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of oTsanizatiorts, whereas evidence that life cycle stages do not occur 
comes totally from older, mature organizations (Filley & Aldag. 1980: 
Penroe. 1952; Tichy, 1980). Both phenomena probably occur, inas- 
much as recycling through life cycle sta^s after organizations become 
mature may be interpreted as being an absence of sequential transi- 
tions. Moreover, tl^ elaboration of structure stage (stage 4) often leads 
to d»;entralization and loose coupling, especially in colleges and 
universitKs. so that different subunits may progress at different rates 
through the recycling process, or they may shift back to different 
stages. Institutional diversity may make a consistent transition pattern 
on the organizational level difficult to identify (Freeman. 1982). 

A second insist gained from the life cycle literature is that the 
criteria of institutional effectiveness applicable in one stage of devel- 
opment are not necessarily appropriate in other stages of develop- 
ment. Because the nuyor pn^lems and activities of institutions change 
with each new stage, juti^ments of institutional success also are based 
on different criteria. For example. Cameron and Whetten (1981) found 
that the criteria of effectiveness held by participants in simulated 
organizations changed as the organizations progressed from birth to 
maturity. Eariy on, participants tended to focus on factors important to 
them as individuals, but ^ndually their emphasis shifted to the work 
group and subunit level, and finally to the or^nizatimi as a whole. 
Also, their initial ratings cf effectiveness were geared to success in 
procurring resources, while later their concern shifted to the successful 
disposal of outputs. Cameron and Whetten concluded that "the simu- 
lated organizations developed through stages similar to those experi- 
enced by real organizations" (p. 537) and that "significant variation 
existed in the ratings (of effectiveness] of the individual, department, 
and organization levels. (Spending on the or^nization's stage of 
development" (p. 534). 

Another study ((^inn & Cameron, 1^3) also found evideiKe for a 
shift in the importance of effectiveness criteria depending on the life 
cycle stage. They investigated the transitions engaged in by a state 
government agency and tried to determine which criteria of effective- 
ness were most important in which stage of development. Four differ- 
ent models of effectiveness were used, each of which relies on different 
indicators to judge effectiveness — the rational goal model, the of«n 
systems model, the human relations model, and the internal processes 
model. They found that in stage 1 (the intrepreneurial stage), the open 
systems model criteria were most important. In sta^ 2 (the collectivity 
stage), human relations and open systems model criteria took prece- 
dence. In stage 3 (the formalization stage) rational goal and internal 
proces s model criteria were paramount, and in .stage 4 (the elaboration 
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structure stage) open systems and rational gc^ model criteria were 
relied on most to judge efTectiveness. 

One reason for this shift in the importance of effectiveness criteria 
was that in different stages of development, different constituencies 
were more or less dominant. In early stages, for example, resource 
providers were more important than regulators, but in later stages the 
reverse was true. What this su^sts for colleges and universities is 
that the institutkm must adopt the primary criteria of effectiveness 
espoused by the dominant constituency in order to survive. In a study 
of college and university effectiveness, for example. Cameron (IS^3) 
discovered that the most successful institutions were those that satis- 
fied the preferred criteria of effectiveness held by the most powerful 
constituencies. 

This shift in criteria of effectiveness from one stage to another also 
points out the need to match the characteristics of top institutional 
administrators with the unique challenges facing a college or university 
at a particular point in its development history. That is, some adminis- 
trators rriay be able to manage efifectively in one stage of life cycle 
development but not in another. In his study of the eariy history of 
English private schools founded by entrepreneurs, for example. I^^tti- 
grew (1979) found that once the school became well-established, the 
future well-being of the institution depended on the founder stepping 
down and installing a '"steady state manager" in his place. In those 
cases where the entrepreneur insisted on retaining operational contrcM 
o( the school once it reached stage 3 or 4, it suffered from a lack of 
attention to internal management details. In other words, entrepre- 
neurial leaders are most effective when success is defined by innova* 
tion and resource acquistion Ci.e.« stage I). \mt less effective when 
criteria! of success focus on stability, control, and efficiency (i.e.« 
stage 3). 

A similar result was found by Chaffee k I'^H"?* n her study of institu- 
tional recovery from reveni«e decline. In e\ er ^ ^e. successful recov- 
ery schools replaced old administrators (whu nau i^^miged the institu- 
tion under conditions of growth and expansion) with a new 
management team. A new st^ of oiganization development made old 
ways of administering ineffective. Administrative style must change, 
therefore, or else new administrators who can mani^e the demands of 
a new stage of developinent must be installed, when major institutional 
transitions occur. 

It is important for administrators in colleges and universities to help 
pre^mre both themselves and their instituttcms for upcoming transi- 
tions. Knowing that different problems are encountered in each life 
cycle stage should help administrators prepare for the transitions tt^t 
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will almost inevitably follow. Administrators who refuse to acknowl* 
edgg the i^ed fm change, ami who tenacicHisly cling to anmrhronisitic 
policies and programs applicable to earlier stages, will generally be 
replace oiK:e the mpmizmion enters a new life cycle (rfiase. The 
prospect of being aWe to avert a necessity of frequent leadership 
succession represents one of the strongest motivations for developing a 
greater understanding of the life cycles model of oiganizations. 
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MOTIVATION RESEARCH VERSUS THE 
ART OF FACULTY MANAGEMENT 



Barry M. Staw 

The purpO!>e of this essay is to try to e; plain the motivation of 
university facuhy by using the models and research experience of 
organizational behavior. The writinr task began with the assumption 
that the organizational behavior (Cb) literature might have something 
new to contribute to the mmiagement erf univc sitics. However, while 
there are merits to the cross-fertilization of re^arch areas, 1 have had 
to cope with two sources of anxiety. 

One source of worry in extending motivation research is the fact that 
Cr^i^-h'K of individual behavior in organizations may not be exemplary. 
ni*\ ^;'ure, in reviewing motivation theories from organizational behav- 
ior 1 have tiied to portray some of the many limitations to our 
knowledge in both a conceptual and applkd sense, A second worry in 
extending motivation research is the fact that behavior in universities 
may be quite ditferent from actions in industry, the setting to which 
most OB miHicIs of motivation are applied. Our models of motivation 
may, for example, more accurately describe behavior in a non-volun- 
ary organization in which exchange principks dominate participation 
^' , 1 a professional organi/jition devoted to the pursuit of knowkdge. 
Nearly d\ our models consist of various elaborations of hedonistic 
behavior, whereas a: least some portion of faculty behavior may be 
more altruistically oriented. Therefore, I have tried to outline the 
beginnings of a prostKial model of motivation so that cooperation and 
working toward collective gimls might be tetter explained in university 
settings. If successful, research on such a mixlel could provide a 
contrih-Jtii>n from education hack to ihcuries of motivation in oi^niza- 
tionai behavior. 



Bartv ,\f, .V/i^H #1 profv\ufr, StihHfi ttf Husim'w Admihisiraiion. Uni\xr%it\ of Calif ifrniiA, 
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Sonw DefinitkNis and Cmv&nts 



As a theoretical construct, motivation is generally detined as a 
prepotent state that energi/es and guides behavior. It is rarely mea- 
sured direciiy. but is instead inferred from changes in behavior, inten- 
tions, or even attitudes. Because of its use in producing or influencing 
behavior, the construct of motivation is typically assxiciated with 
models of individual performance, thereby taking on all the vagueries 
associated with the evaluation and ethics of performance itself. By 
increasing individual motivation and performance, it is often not clear, 
for instance, whether one person's gain will be at the expense of 
another's welfare or whether heightened performance will serve orga- 
nizational goals. Thus, as a practical tool, motivation theories can 
serve one or more constituents of an educational system, but they 
cannot assure system fwrformance. Since each actor in the organiza- 
tion may have different goals and because there may be no general 
agreement on what educational effectiveness really is. we must always 
ask the question of motivation for what purpose or end. With these 
caveats in mind. I will turn to a brief history of motivation theory in 
organizational behavior so that its potential application to educational 
organizations can be assessed. 



A Short Tear of Motivation Theories 

As recently as a decade ago. researchers in the motivation area could 
be placed rather neatly into one of three theoretical camps. Reinforce- 
ment theorists were primarily concerned with behavior modification, 
demonstrating the power of extrinsic rewards in changtn>g behavior and 
arguing that motivation is basically a non-cognitive form of karnit^ in 
which one's actions arc shaped by the scheduling of rewards and 
punishments. Contesting this radical form erf" behaviorism were need 
theorists who argued that knowledge of the need state of any individual 
is essential to behavioral prediction, since much of human motivation 
comes from inner drives that augment as well as define tlu; value of 
external pleasures and pain, largely allied with the need theorists were 
expectancy reseaahers who posited that individuals seek to maximize 
valued outcomes, with those tHitcomes being determined by the re- 
ward system of the organization as well the person's capability in 
achieving high performance. 

As research evolved in organizational behavior, need theory became 
under increasing attack on both methodological and theoretical 
grounds. Reliable scales of individual needs have been difficult to 
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develop and the leading model of human needs. Maslcw's (1954) 
hierarchy theory, failed to be validated in several empirical tests 
(Wahba & Bridwell. 1976). Aside from Alderfer's (1972) recent revision 
of Maslow's theory, direct interest in individual needs has diminished. 
However, as noted by Saiancik and Pfeffer (1977). need theory has 
continued to play a strong indirect role in several models of organiza- 
tional behavior. The idea of individual needs has been folded into job 
design theory since job enrichment has emphasized how job character- 
istics appeal to underlying needs for social interactionj competence 
and personal achievement. Needs have also been integrated into 
expectancy theory through the use of valued outcomes, since it is often 
noted (e.g.. Naylor. Pritchanl & llgcn. 1980) that outcomes attain value 
through a need deficiency. Though it is not always recognized, expect- 
ancy theory actually short-cuts the question of needs by concentrating 
on valued outcomes, regardless of whether the source of value is from 
external social influence or internal dispositions of the individual. 

In addition to the deemphasis on needs, motivation theory has 
recently witnessed a rapproachment between reinforcement and ex- 
pectancy perspectives. Expectancy theorists now acknowledge how 
previous reinforcement schedules can affect perceptions about future 
events— whether one's efforts will lead to accomplishment or whether 
accomplishment will lead to reward. Also, reinforcement theorists 
have started to acknowledge the cognitive side of motivation with 
notions like personal efficacy (Bandura. 1977). as wel. as renewed 
interest in behavior modeling and vicarious learning. The result of this 
accommodation could be characterized by the model in Figure 1. 

Figure I shows how motivation can be a product i>f both expectan- 
cies and valued outcomes, and how motivation can subsequently lead 
to both intrinsic and extrinsic outcomcii. Task bchaviw can be intrinsi- 
cally painful or pleasurable regardless of whether it contributes to 
accomplishment. Task accomplishment can be rewarding by itself or it 
can subsequently lead to extrinsic twtcomes like greater status or i«iy. 
Task behaviors may als4> be extrinsically rewarding even if they do not 
lead directly to accomplishment, such as when attendance and hard 
work arc recognized in lieu of measures of productivity. Finally, as 
shown in Figure 1. mtnivation can be altered through changes in future 
expectations or more directly through the receipt of intrinsic and 
extrinsic outcomes. Task behavior can therefore be cognitively based, 
reflecting an explicit calculation of future returns, or occur largely out 
of awareness, being a product of past association and habit strength 
isee Staw. 1977. ft>r elaboration of this argument). 

Though Figure I would appear to be a logical compromise between 
expectancy and reinforcement theories, no such amalgam has really 
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been adapted by OTganizatioiial researchers* Instead, it is fair to say 
that expectancy theory has gained an increasingly dominant po^tkm. 
Although most versions erf* expectancy theory now acknowl^lge the 
import of past outcomes upon future expectations, the fiekl has largely 
settled upon a hedonism of the future in which imlividu^s assess woilc 
behavior with a bundle of expectations abcmt intrinsic am! extrinsic 
rewards. 

While the radical reinforcement position that avoids all menticHi of 
human thought has generally b^n subdued, there have been other 
more ci^itively based researchers who have questtm^ the assump- 
tions of the expectancy a{^Hioach. Oi^ group dissenters have been 
attribution researchers wIk) have posited that intrinsic and extrinsic 
outcomes nmy not be additive in their effect on nuHivation. Starting 
with Deci ( 1971 ) and Lepper, Green & Nisbett ( 1973), a whcrfe body of 
research has develof^ over tt^ question <A whether extrinsic rewards 
can decrease intrinsic moUvatuHi Deci & Ryan, \9^, Staw, 1976, 
for reviews). The idea stems from the self-perception of motivation 
(Bern, 1972). If a task is int^rently interesting, but external rewards are 
also made salient, individuals may misattribute their motivation on the 
task, judging themselves to be working for the reward rather than for 
intrinsic interest. 

Although many social psycholc^al sttklies have demonstrated the 
interaction of intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, this subarea of research 
has yet had little substantive influence cm moctels motivatkm in 
origanizational behavior. One reason for this lack of influence is that 
many organizational studies have demonstrated posUive relationships 
between pay and intrinsic interest* Within irdustry, (my may be the 
only real feoiback one has on performance, thus constituting a source 
of personal achievement rather than external control (Rosenfield* 
Folger. & Adelman, 1980). And, since payment is expected for indus- 
trial tasks, monetary rewards may not constitute the kind of unusual 
external control shown to alter the self-perception of motivation within 
laboratory studies (Staw, Calder, & Hess, I9&i). 

A second major ^XHip of dissenteri to expectancy theory has b^n 
forming around the information processing perspective, and this gimip 
may be more likely to reshape cnir notions oi nrativation thsui either 
intrinsic motivation or reinforcement theorists. Because expecta^y 
theory is basically a model of individual itecision makii^ it is sufc^t to 
all the limitations of human cognition. For years we have known that 
individuals engage in Kmited information search, have difficulty with 
inputting, storing and recalling large amounts of data, and that p^)ple 
tend to seek satisfactory rather than maximum CHitcomes (e.g, Con- 
nolly, 1977: Simon, 1957). But, recent work by Langer (1978) and 
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Taylor & Fiske ( 1978) has driven fKrnie the point that many of our daily 
activities are either non-cognitive ch* goverm^ by the most criKte 
analyses of the situation. Researchers in scKrial c<^ition therefore are 
concerned with the many heuristics and biases that individuals use in 
coping with their social interactions (Nisbett & Ross. 1^). Ratl^r 
than positing a thorough analysis of gains and losses as describe by 
expectancy theory, there is ikiw more interest in specifying the cn^ie 
sctemas, scripts, and (H*ototypes that are used by individuals in social 
decisions. Existing motivation models should lineally incmporate 
these "top of the head** pl^nomena, but this metier is still several 
years away from development. 

From even this brief tour of motivation theories we can anticipate 
the future shape of the construct* In the coming years, motivation will 
pnrf>ably continue to be bas^ on individual perceptions of behavior 
leading to outcon^s. Nit both the number of linka^ and type erf" 
outcomes will remain empirical questions. In situations where conse- 
quences are potentially large and where individuals are accountaMe for 
their actions, there may well be the careful screening ot alternatives 
and assessment of rewards that expectancy theory now assumes. In 
more routine contexts, however, attention and cognition will prr>t»Uy 
be more limited. Empirical research should, therefore, focus upon 
those scripts am! limited action plans that are actimlly used by Ofigani- 
zational actors as opposed to their adherence to normative nuhiels of 
motivation. Research shcHild also focus upon ways in whkh pc^tive 
work behavior can become the scripted ahemative, so that ^xxi 
performance will not call for either salient rewards or external exhorta- 
tions. Also worthy of future attention will be methods to shift individ- 
ual attention from a short to longer term perspective, and techniques to 
move valued outcomes from an individual to collective basis. We will 
return to these questions in our discussion of motivation within educa- 
tional systems. 



SemeSirafrfe ExtemkH^ 

Prifbibly the simplest extension of motivational principlei^ to educa- 
tional settings is the analysis of reward contingencies. Drawing upon 
reinforcement !heory*s preoccupation with past rewards and punish- 
ments« we can ask the questron of what outcomes are dispensed in the 
system, to whom, and over what schedules. Common education prob^ 
lems such as poor teaching* lack of research output, atKi inattention to 
service needs can sometimes be traced to the set of behaviors that have 
been reinforced over time. Chai^i^ the set of outcomes lacii^ various 
faculty and tying rewards to desired outccmies may alter faulty 
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behavior, but a few caveats must be noted before reinfcNPcement 
principles are viewed as the panacea to all organizational ills. 

First of all. reinforcement princif^es tell one how to make a behavior 
more frequent rather than answer the question aNnit what the right 
behavior is. If rewards do anything, they focus behavior upon re- 
warded paths while non-reinforced behaviors tend to extinguish. The 
problem that therefore arises is not how to mcrtivate faculty to do a 
better job cmi teaching, but whether one really wants the possiUe tratle- 
off between teaching and ott^r valued behaviors. Unless tin^ and 
attention can be squeezed fnrni otter role obligations (e.g. family 
(^ligations and free time), a faculty member mmc attentive to teaching 
must, by default, be less attentive to research, professional service or 
the other activities now dominatii^ his or her time. Therefore, rein- 
forcement theory requires the organization to set priorities, deciding 
on which set of role behaviors is closest to the ima^ of an effective 
faculty member. The theory does not provide any easy or obviously 
correct answers, it being only a tool for a particular set of goals and not 
a g'jal into itself. 

While I have used reinforcement language to describe some reward 
contingencies facing faculty, current motivation theory would be more 
future oriented. From the expectancy perspective, influencing behav- 
ior involves changing i^ple's subjective prot^bilities and desired 
outcomes, with past contingencies being j^rt but not all of the picture. 
Faculty, to be motivated, must believe they can perform their roles 
effectively as well as perceive some benefit from their performimce. 
Therefore, providing time, resources, and social support for faculty 
teaching or research nay be just as important as any set of rewards for 
work improvement. Under high self-confidence and personal efficacy, 
faculty may perceive that thsy can conduct the research that is 
personally and professionally rewarding. Likewise, by fostering re- 
wards that are stronger and more salient to tte individual (e.g. through 
peer evaluation and professional recognition), administrators may have 
more leverage on faculty motivation than by simply elaboratii^ a set 
behavioral guidelines. Finally, by providing credible models for suc- 
cess, the appropriate rote behavior could be clarified without the costs 
of personal trial and error. These are just a few of the contributions of 
an expectancy apprcmch to motivation that would not be obvious from 
the reinforcement perspective. 



Desd^ni^ a Rewvd Systen 

As outlined in the discussion of reinforcement and expectm;y 
theories, the essence of controlling behavior is the contii^ncy bc- 
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twecn performance and outcome. However, the simple statcinent that 
outcomes, whatever they are. should be linked to performance is not 
enough to guide anyone in designing a reward system. Consider, for 
example, each of the outcome curves shown in Figure 2. Curve A 
would reflect a system in which rewards are not contingent on perform- 
ance, while curve B would signify a system in which outcomes arc 
slightly related to performance. Curve C shows the case in which high 

Some Possible Outcome Curves 




performunce is subiitantially rewarded and low performance penalized. 
Finally, there are the mixed ciirve!» of D and E which show high 
CiHTe.spomlence between reward and performance over one end of the 
performance scale but virtually no contingency at the other end. Curve 
D shows the case in which low performers are severely penalized, 
while there are no special rewards for performing alx>ve a certain level. 
Curve E shows the situation in which performance is not rewarded 
until a relatively high level, and at that point rewards are lavished upon 
the individual. These are jbviwisly only a sample of the possible 
outcome curves that ccnild be generated by an enterprizing administra* 
tor (see Naylor et al.« 1^^, for some additional alternatives), and pay 
is only one ii'pe of outcome that could be applicable to the figure. 

When examining the curves in Figure 2 it is clear that the simple 
recommendation to make outcomes contingent on performance does 
not provide much c4 a guideline. Even witho^. considering pi>ssible 
side effects of extrinsic rewards on intrinsic motivation* one can sec 
that each form of contingency may have a different practical result. 
Consider the following six common criteria of a reward system: 

1. Motivatton/Annisal 

2. Information/Feedback 

3. Retention of Best Employees 

4. Expulsion of Worst F^mployees 

5. Perceived Equity and C(H>peration 
fi. Social Responsibility 

If one wanted to maximize the motivation and arousal of faculty, a 
steeply contingent curve (C) would called for. since each increment 
in performance would be associated with substantial reward or pen- 
alty. The mixed curves (D and E) would aisi« be amusing for individ- 
uals near the discontinuities that occur at either the low or high ends o( 
these curves. Yel« at other locations on the mixed curves, and on the 
more gently sloping as welt as non-contingent curves, only low levels 
of arimsal would take place. Arousal of faculty might be an important 
purptive of a reward system if low peribrmance has become a norm 
within the institution, and if it can be assumed that greater effort will 
lead to greater leaching and research effectiveness. However, when 
faculty arc aia*ady motivated highly, greater arousal may have some 
undesirable side effects (e.g.. reduction in ere- ivity or "burnHHit*'). 

If one wanted to use reward"^ primaril> as an information and 
feedback mechanism, then any curve that demonstrates contingency 
may be useful. Because the correlatkin between outcome and perform- 
ance would be the same for either the steeply or gently sloping curve, 
the feedtHick potential of each wmild be the same. Therefore, if faculty 
are already motivated to f^rform in desirable ways (e.g. good teaching 
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and research), the major purpoi^ of such a reward system would be 
simply to provide additional feedback on one's performance. 

Sometimes a nuyor inirpose of contingent reward schemes is to alter 
the compot&ition of personnel in an organization* By making outcomes 
highly contingent on pertcN-mance, the intent some administrators is 
to make the highest performers most satisfied and the lowest per- 
formers least satisfied, resulting in retention in t\K besi faculty aikl 
expulsion of the worst. In fact, one could argue that non-contingent 
reward schemes have exactly the opposite effi^t, since the best faculty 
would have the greatest number o( outside alternatives and the lowest 
performers would be lucky to stay where they arc. What Figure 2 
shows, however, is that a steeply contingent curve (C) is only a partial 
solution to these prc^lcms, and that curve D may reduce the "dead- 
wood" at a faster rate, while curve E woukJ be more likely to retain the 
top performers. 

When an important organizational goal is to achieve cooperation 
among members of an institution, differential rewards can often consti- 
tute a source of friction. Inequities can arise easily when faculty are 
paid differentially or selectively given privileges, especially if such 
disparities arc not perceived to be based on differential inputs. For 
example, many arts and science faculty on the Berkeley campus were 
disgruntled by the Regents' recent decision to offer a special salary 
schedule to some professional schools. They felt inequity because of 
the firm belief that the inputs of a literature sctmlar are just as valuabte 
as those of an engineering professor. If cooperation is paramount, then 
only those contingent rewards that can be justified or accepted by the 
membership should be considered. It is difficult to draw generalizations 
on this criterion. lK>wever, since the pcrceptiim of equity is a very 
elusive ami fluid construct. SonfK social groups, if allowed to draw up 
their own reward scheme, will decide on strict equality, while other 
groups might perceive a flat relationship between behavior and out- 
come to be a very inequitable arrangement. In the Berkeley case, the 
administration presumably viewed faculty retcntiiHi as a much more 
severe problem tlum potential losses in interdisciplinary cooperation. 

As a final issue, one might consider some of the social responsibility 
consequences of various reward schemes. Frequently, the Iwttom end 
of an outconur curve is supported by s4K:ial responsibility concerns 
(e.g., cost of living increases) and performance standards are relaxed 
for members nearing retirement or having personal difikulties. Advo- 
cates of contingent rewards wiKild advise not disrupting the ccmtin- 
gency between performance and outconnr, hut instead provide per- 
sonal help and social responsibility through other cluinnels (e.g., 
faculty loan program, disability payments). Others might argue that the 
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CHiganization's culture is laii^ly determined by responsitnlity concerns, 
and that the socially responsible (M^ganization will receive greater 
public su[^iort as well as find the recruitment of new members easier. 



Sone Umte to TVvditioiuil CoBtral Systems 

In examining ck>sely the outcome curves of Figure 2 several prob- 
lems arise. The first pn^iem is that all of the curves* and especially 
those where outcomes are highly contingent on performance, rely 
upon external control. Yet, if we have learned anything from the recent 
research on intrinsic motivation, it is that salient external controls can 
rediKe self-directed behavior on v(4untary tasks (Sandelands, EHitton 
& Ashford. in fMiess). While research on intrinsic motivation has not 
generalized well to non-voluntary behavior in industry, university 
^ulty fit more of the preconditions for the undermining effect. Much 
of faculty behavior is voluntary in nature, sustaiiwd by intrinsic 
outcomes, and governed by norms for self rather than system control. 
Therefore, as more and more universities try to allocate carefully their 
shrinking resource base, we may find faculty jockeying for these 
externally administeted rewards rather than seeking the intrinsic re- 
wards of teaching and research. And. as extrinsic rewards can no 
loiter be taken for granted, they may assume a greater in ttw value 
system of faculty (cf. AWcrfer. 1972). even to the extent of becoming a 
l^mary indicate of i^rsonal iKrhievement as in industry. This greater 
emphasis on extrinsk: rewards would be a mixed blessing for university 
^ministrators. On the one hand, administrators will ^n greater 
control over faculty bchavi«M- as their attention turns to questions of 
resource allocation. However, under extrinsic motivation many of the 
desired actions of facuhy (e.g. long hours with students and worit on 
in.portant research projects) can no longer \x taken for granted, 
brhaviors that do not lead to specific benefits at one's present institu- 
tion nor are generalizable to another pcHential employer (as in the case 
of research publications) might be extinguished. 

A second m^jor limitation to traditional contrt^ systems pertains to 
their political assumptions. Most oi^nizational Miavior models of 
motivati(»i assume that the employing or^ization is doing the moti- 
vating. Universities, by contrast, have a much stronger tradition 
self-^vernaiH:e in which faculty shape their own sets (rf* outcomes and 
paths to reach them. At the individual level, faculty often work out 
their own behavioral roles, selecting for themselves the desired mix of 
teaching, research and service. At the organizational level, faculty 
control is exercised by an interweave of committees, faculty senates. 
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or formalized procedures to influence decisions. Therefore, the man* 
agement of faculty cannot be nearly so direct as it is in iiKlustry, 
requiring much more negotiation and consultation than business man* 
agers are used to. 

In a sense, one could argue that managing faculty in a university 
system is very much like trying to control a loosely couple system 
(Weick, Faculty may not always be interested in the cHitcomes 
administrators can provide, and when ^ministrators do attemfK to 
prescribe behavior they often must have their actions apim>ved by 
some form of self government. Possibly even more frustrating to 
administrators is the fact that even those fsurulty who are interest^ in 
resources that are controllable by administrat(H*s may still not be 
attentive to administrative wishes. As a fHiofessional. the ai^propriate 
peer group for praise and symbolic reward is usually the faculty 
members* profession rather than the emi^ying university. And« be* 
cause the path of car^r mobility may be across universities rather than 
up through the ranks of a sin^e institution, the most outstandii^ 
performers may be "free agents/* ready to negotiate the most su|^xm1- 
ive conditions with several competing institutions. 

What are university administratcH^ to do in the face of so many 
'^substitutes'* for their leadership (Kerr & Jermier, 19^)? One path for 
administrators would be to discourage professional ratl^r timn local 
orientation in moving the institution away from a research tradition. In 
a parallel mani^r, administrators ccHikJ also act to diminish self- 
governance and self^motivation by the rather heavy4iapded control of 
behavior. Each of these alterimtives would obviously negate the pri- 
mary strengths of a university system and reduce lugher edLK:iaion to 
just another industry. Therefore, an opposite path would have greater 
appeal, that viewing administrators as facilitators rather than con- 
troiiers. The role of facilitator would be one crf^ designing tl^ te^hing 
and research environment so that it best meets the intrinsic interests of 
faculty. At the extreme, courses and tei^hing schedutes could be 
designed to fit individual (H-eferences, research support provided 
where needed, and physical facilities provided to increase faculty 
interaction and stimulation. The reality (^limited budgets and oversub- 
scribed resources. tK»wever, tends to move administrators away from 
the role of facilitators and much more toward the role of an enforcer cf 
priorities or adjudicator of conflict. Den^uids from students, legisla- 
tors, and other educational administrators all {Hiess for actions which 
frequently do not coincide with faculty interests* Therefcm. sKhninis- 
trators must often act in ways that channel faculty behavior in sc^ne 
concerted direction without, at ti^ same time, suptn^ssing intrin«c 
professional interests — a difficult and unenviable task indeed. 
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From iBdividiMi toOrgniatifMal AchieveBicitf 

To this point, the discussion of motivation has been entirely individu- 
alistic. No matter whether the emphasis has been upon extrinsic or 
intrinsic reward systems, the primary concern has been individua' 
»;hievement. with the assumption that collective utility is somehow a 
summation of individual products. When one assumes that universities 
wsmt to reach coll^tive as well as individualistic gc»ls, however, some 
alternative nuxkls are suggested. 

One recent model that has gained attention is the Japanese style af 
management. As Ouchi (1981) points out. Japanese o(gani2ation$ 
practice lifetime employment, slow promotion. im^Micit performaiKe 
evaluation, non-specialization career paths, collective rather than indi- 
vidual responsibility, and holistic ccmcern fw the individual. While it is 
never precisely spelled out which one or combination of these organi- 
zational characteristics can contribute to imxiuctivity, and by what 
mechanism this might be accomi^ished. this syndrome of variables is 
often touted as an organizationally superior system. What seems to be 
involved is a greater bonding of individuals to the cc^lective purposes 
of the or^ization, with p^ter willingness of employees to exert 
extra effort on behalf the organization amil greater cooperation 
among the organization's membership. Proponents of Japanese style 
organization (e.g., Hatvany & Pucik. 1981; Pascale & Athos, 1981) say 
that individual commitment to organizations is precisely what is 
needed to solve both our lagging productivity and persistent anonue 
among the workforce. Critics conteml that all-involving organizations 
are a threat to individual freedom (e.g., Schein, l^WI) and that a well 
managed Western style organization can be just as productive (e.g.. 
Latham, Cummings, & Mitchell, 1981). 

Universities arc an odd mixture oi American and Jai»nese styles of 
organization. Nearly aH universities offer lifetime employment through 
tenure, use an evaiuaticm system that is often slow and subjective, and 
encourage a merger between work and social life. In an isolated college 
town, for example, the role of a college professor can be extremely 
pervasive, with neariy all social life revolving around collegial relation- 
ships and with little opportunity for one to go "off-duty." Yet, cutting 
across these organizational features is a strong aiKi often fierce empha- 
sis on individual achievement. Tenure d^isions are rarely based on 
cooperative efforts and joint profects, but instead rest upmi concrete 
individual achievements. With academic departments, coll^igues often 
serve sim{riy as a smirce of social support (aikl peitiaps disinterested 
readers of one's work) rather than as true collaborators, with collabo- 
ration sometimes rcscrvwl for colleagues at other institutions. TIw 
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results of this peculiar imans of organizing universities does not ^^lear 
partkrulariy adverse (see, e.g., Weick, in this vdume). Th^metically, 
one would expect intense personal invdven^nt to result from 
pervasiveness of the academic role, high levels erf anxiety (and possibte 
conformity pressures) to result from the lengthy and sut^ective review 
process, and extremely indivkluatistic (and (^riiaps creative) behavicM* 
to result from the pronuMkm and status system. Fch* a university with 
goals of prdessional ^tainment ami res^uch excellence, the |»ie$ent 
system appears to work reaswaWy well. One frequent problem, how- 
ever, is a lack of concern with coc^rative activities ami service to the 
collective enterfHise. Consider, for example, the observations of Boris 
Yavitz, who recently retired from the deanship of Columbia Univer- 
sity's Graduate School Bu^ness: 

It becomes very clear after being in the dean's (rffice fw a ^rt 
time that for an instituticMi to achieve greati^s ycni i^ed the 
efforts, talents, and commitment thousands of in all 

kimls of areas . . . You're really looking, internally and exter- 
nally, for loyalty to the institution, tte belief in its values, and a 
personal relationship that will Uml all these peopte together. 
(1982, p. 9) 

As Yavitz notes, much tt^ useful behaviw in academic settings goes 
beyond individual teaching and research, but has to do with providing 
energy and service to institutkmal needs. 

Because much of the servke ami cocH>erative bebtviOTS in universi- 
ties go unrewarded « some logica] advice woukJ be to buikl explicit 
iinka^ between these behaviors and valued outcomes. One could 
imagine, for example, tenure and pay systems recognizii^ service and 
collegial relations as important role ctemamls, thereby funi^lling sUten- 
tion to collective as opposed to individual actions. The problem with 
this a|^>roach, however, is that the {m^r form of cooperation is 
difllcuh to prescribe, ami rewarding service behaviors with extrinsic 
outcomes may precisely fit the conditions in which one's intrinsk 
motivation to help the institution is driven mit. 



Recently, l-awlcr (1982) outlined a model for increasing organiza- 
lional motivation, emphasizing the perceived linka^ of both intrinsic 
and extrinsic rewards to organizational welfare. Because the model 
was derived from industrial experience it emphasized tK>w extrinsic 




rewards Cinild he tied to organizational pert'ormaiKc through various 
gain sharing plans. However* Lawler also notes that intrinsic outcomes 
can be tied to organizational performance. Rather than simply making 
jobs more interesting or meaningful on an individual basis, Lawler 
argues for mechanisms that may either increase the value of organiza- 
tional outcomes or denwnstrate how one's own actions will contribute 
to the collective product. Decentralized structures, (^ticifMition and 
goal'Setting arc some of the procedures that Lawler recommends. 
Lc^cally, one cmiid suid that managerial rhetoric, socialization and 
ceremonies of inclusion might all heighten the linkage between individ- 
ual and or^nizational welfare. Consider, once again, Yavetz* job as an 
academic administrator at Columbia. 



You hnd yourself very quickly trying to muster those energies for 
a cause rather than as a quid pro quo for some return you can give 
in tangible forui. It's amazing how an idea, a set of values, and » 
commitment to excellence can act as catalysts to bring t(^ther 
support for an institution. When yon talk about how to pull a 
faculty together, your dbiMty to reward financially is always lim- 
ited. The University is ilways under budget constraints, but a 
facuhy*s dream of excellence ami repute in individual hekls and 
for the institution as a whole is a very powerful tool. As a result* 
whatever you can do to give the faculty a sense of belonging to a 
hrst-rate institution is a kind of direct payment for them. For a 
facuhy much of that reci^nition comes from faculty research and 
reputation. 0982. p. 9) 

What Yavetz describes is the commim plight crf^ university adminis- 
trators who want to encouragx' organizational as opposed to individual 
motivation. His recommendations are v>mewhat parallel to Lawler's— 
the pyal being to heighten the value of oi^nizational performance and 
to somehow transmit these positive outcomes back to the individual 
members of the institution. Such an explanation of organizational 
service sounds like m expectancy miKlel of organizational motivation. 
Yet. when one considers ser\'icc work in all but its most gbunorous 
forms, the belmviors seem to be maintained without much reward 
either the intrinsic or extrinsic kind. University service is not often 
rewardcc in a tangible manner through pay. promotion, or status. The 
work is usually not intrinsically interesting since, to most academics, 
adminislrative activities a{^ar dull and unchaller^ng. Tl^ payoff for 
service work is not so direct as to sec personal benefits from belonging 
to a slightly better institution, unless one's task is so vital as to cause 
clearcut advancement or the colbpse of the institution. Unfortunately 
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most service work is routine with the possible benefits to the institution 
being incremental and the instrumental benefit to the individual being 
close to zero. Thus, understanding why one -Jvorks for the collective 
purpose of an educational institution is iwt well answered by current 
models tsS motivation. 

Movii% from HoMsm to Altruian 

As we look across the lamiscape of motivation research, the one 
thing that stands out in virtually all of our mouels of motivation is that 
they are elaborations of individual hedonism. In the reinforcement 
paradigm, motivation takes the form of a hedonism of the past since 
previous consequences strengthen or weaken the frequency of behav- 
ior. In the expectancy paradigm, hedonism of the future ij most visible 
since individuals are posited to maximize their subjective expected 
utilities. When our models emphasize extrinsic rewanJs. they speak of 
the pursuit of tangible outcomes that are usually dispen«^ by external 
agents (e.g.. supervisor or oi^ization) and are peripheral to the task 
itself. When our models emphasize intrinsic rewards, the human 
pursuit emphasizes internally mediated outcomes that are central to 
the task or perceived to be an end in themselves. Thus, reganlless of 
whether motivation models are future or past oriented or predicated 
upon intrinsic or extrinsic outcomes, they come in the form of hedo- 
nism ... the pursuit of outcomes for self-gratification and pleasure. 

Rather than forming more elaborate hedonistic models to explain 
service activities (e.g.. Lawler. 1982), perhaps a better way to ap- 
proiu:h the issue is through an understanding selfless or altruistic 
behavior. While most motivation models attempt to understand behav- 
ior by finding out "what's in it for the individual." a good part of 
individual behavior in fact may l» non-hedonistic. Instead of viewing 
the individual faculty member as an intense calculato*- of personal costs 
and benefits, activities like ser/ice and perhaps even aspects of teach- 
ing and research, might be better explained by altruistic motivation. 
The individual may seek to expand the welfare of an institution, the 
profession, or even the general society. thi)ugh the Hnki^e fo personal 
gain is unclear. 

ProMcial lfoh8vkH> and its Iin|rfiaa^K 

Althourh organizational theories of motivatii>n d4> not often include 
nHMlels irf helping and cooperation, there has been an active stream of 
research on prosocial ^havior within psychok>gy. studying actions 
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that range from *ntcrpcrsi)nai ciH^pcration and helping others in Uis- 
tress, to giving one\ Hfe to a cause. Explanations of prosocial behavior 
have been controversial. Some researchers, like those in organiza- 
tional behavior, have subjected prosiKial behavior to hedonic calculus, 
arguing that helping is due to the pursuit of social approval or the 
reduction of personal pain from observing another\ suttering (Filiavin 
& Piiiavin, 1973). Others have argued that prosiKial behaviors arc 
purely altruistic in which actions are self-sacrificial or without concern 
for one s own self-interest (Batson & Coke, 1981; Kreps, 1970). 
Somewhat between these extremes are those that posit that prosiKial 
behavior is a product of internalized values for helping and that self- 
reinforcement governs these acts (Schwartz & Howard* l%l). 

While it is not the role of ttn^ present paper to untangle the web of 
prosocial bchtwior, it is important to note that individuals are capable 
of appreciating the needs and plight of others and acting in a way that is 
primarily aimed at ttenefiting amnher party. Although many reseai^:h- 
ers have gone so far as to posit a gene for altruism (Campbell, 1975), it 
is more plausible that prosocial behavior is influenced by social and 
cultural noriiiS, One would suspects for example, that organizations 
would differ in the amount of prosocial behavior they encourage and 
that individuals within oi^jianizations would also differ on this dimen- 
sion. 

By suggesting that altruism can govern many individual actions 
some new areas of inquiry arc opened. We might, for example, posit 
that educational administrators take on the role of the university, 
acting to maximize its outcomes even when the relation to personal 
gain is tenuous. The academic, likewise, may spend Kmg hinirs on 
committee work, though the siK'ial reinforcement is minimal, the pay is 
non-existent, and the opportunity for personal research or career 
growth is negligible. The k^yat academic ntciy, for example, aitempi to 
do what is best for the institution even though (as in a difficult tenure 
case) severe social costs can be suffered and few apparent personal 
benefits received. For some of these actions, pimer moi^ '^s could be 
posited since the individual is actively involved with the inner work- 
ings and secrets of the institution. Yet, a more parsimonious cxplana- 
tion would be selfless behavior in which the individual assumes the 
organizational role and works for its welfare. Like empathic rolc-taking 
in which an actor assumes the place of tlu: person in need, organiza- 
tional role taking pri^abty involves working for the welfare of the 
institutiim rcgardk'ss of the linkage to s|:^cifk individual outcomes. 

If one were to derive a formal model of organizational motivation it 
might be repa^sented as folbws: 
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OM - 1 X IVob(B 

where OM - Orguni/aitionai motivation 

1 =^ Identification with the Organization 

B ^ Behavior of the Individual 

O --^ Outcomes to the Organization. 



No one has tested this kiml i^* equation to see whether it predicts a 
set of ofiganizationai b^rhaviors (e.g., university service) better than 
traditional expectancy models (e.g., Vroom, fSW>4: l^wler, 1973). 
However, when motivation is characterized as selfless rathor than self- 
interested action* strategies for increasing motivation would logically 
change. The usual priHredures of selecting salient outcomes and mak- 
ing sure these are contingent on performance become less important 
than binding individuals to their organizational roles. Thus, siKiatiza- 
tion practices that encourage identification, ceremonies that mark 
inclusion, and symbols that denote membership arc all viable tiH^ls for 
building oi^ni/iitional motivation since they heighten empathy with 
the institution and with others inside the ot^nization. Likewise, any 
pnKcdure that incrcuscs the probability that one\ actions will be 
helpful to the ot^ani/iition (e.g., Hackman & Otdham s. I9K(), task 
signiKcance dimension) would also be ex{H:ctcd to contribute to organi- 
zational motivation. Finally, some attention should alsi> be given to 
removing some of the persimat costs for orgami/ationally motivated 
hetiavi< r. Allh4>ugh helping behavii^rs may not be economically moti- 
vated, itu^y would ni* doubt be reduced when their costs arc high. 
Thus, it IS only prudent to reduce competing role demands w hen high 
service toads are undertaken and to reduce any penalties for ciH>pera- 
tive research ventures. These are but a few of the strategies an 
educational organization may wish to follow in furthering: organiza- 
tional rc:ther than individual motivatii>n. 



This paper started with a short tour of prevailing motivation theories 
from organizational behav ior. Traditional theories of individual motiva- 
tion were oulhncd ana their practical implications were discussed in 
terms i>f educational settings. Guidelines from current motivation 
theories i^crc pushed to iheir limit, however, when 4)utcome curves 
were exarr med m all their glory and extremity of form. Traditional 
rewaid systems were shown to have many practical limitations in 
educatiofial settings In addition, because nuHt reward systems arc 
derived from one ot several self-interest nuidcls of motivatttm, their 
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relevance to educational roles is not complete. Thei^fore. as a possible 
explanation of orgHnizationaily-oriented rather than individualistic be- 
havior, altruism was explored within educational settings and some 
possible ways to increase prosocial behavior were suggested. 

What remains unclear at this point is whether it is possible to guide a 
university, or any other form of organization, using multiple modes of 
motivation. Can faculty strive to achieve individual stature within their 
own pa>fessions, work collectively on university projects, and devote 
the time necessary to teach in an organized and personal manner? 
Theoretically, we may need separate models to explain each of these 
different behaviors in educational institutions. Ah.o. practically, we 
may find it difficult to direct a system that fosters all of these criteria 
simultaneously, since the kinds of piwedurcs most relevant to an 
individually-oriented system may intcrfcn: with oi^ganizational motiva- 
tion. Therefore, in the end. one must return to the caveat mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper. Motivation models, as 1 noted, may serve 
as a liH>l to change l^havior or as a lens to view the organization, but 
they cannot assure the effectiveness of ihe system. As a technol<^y* 
motivation theories can identify side eft'ccts and complexities resulting 
from behavior: they canmn tell us which K'haviors are most valuable 
in building an etfeciive institution. 
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MOTIVATION ENHANCEMENT 
THROUGH WORK REDESIGN 



Greg R. Oldham and Carol T. Kulik 

This artick focuses on the possibility of restructuring the jt^ ami 
work experiences of ctrilege and university faulty members in an 
effort tu enhance their motivation, imxluctivity. am! personal ami work 
satisfactions. A considerable amount of research has demonstrated 
that increasing the amount of responsibility, automimy, and variety in 
jobs often can result in substantial improvements in the work perform- 
ance of employees, and in their satisfaction with tiw work itself (see 
Katzell. Bienstock. & Facrstein, 1977 and Locke. Fcren, McCaleb. 
Shaw, & Denny, 1^ for reviews). Unfortunately, nearly all of this 
previous research has examined the consequences of changii^ jobs 
of employees in the industrial sector. Very liUle research has focused 
on the appropriate way to restructure faculty jobs — or on the possible 
outcomes of this restructuring for both the employee and the academic 
institution. 

This situation really is not surprising gven the circumstances that, in 
the past, have surrounded faculty numbers ami administrators of 
colleges and universities. Research has shown that faculty members in 
years fmst typically perceived tteir jobs as being of hi^ c^ity (that 
is. as contaimng high levels of respcmsibility, freedom, discretion, 
etc .—see McKeachie. 1979, for a review). Indeed, many faculty mem- 
bers describe themselves as attracted to su:aderiiic positions precisely 
because of the job characteristics ^ademic positions provide (Toombs 
& Marlier. 1981). Given all of this, there would appear to be little need 
to consiiUer methods for restructuring f{K;ulty j<^s since, as traditkjn- 
sA\y designed, the ^s have alr^dy b^n structured a{^»x>{NiateIy. 



'The auchmx wi«h to thank Rkteutl Hacksan for hn hdpful conMKiris oa aa eariier (trift 
of tM»inRmi«cript. 

Greg R. O'dham is profesuM- in the College t^Commmr and Business Admmistratkm: 
Carol KtdUt is m doctond candidate in the 0r^lmm/ of Busmess AdnMsinaiom. 
Vnivtrstty of UUmtis at Urhwm-ChtmipaigH, 
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Second, the economic climate confronting colleges and universities in 
previous years was very favorable. The student popuiafion explosion 
stimulated increased government financial support cHT higher education 
which, in turn, led to a plentiful supply of academic jobs. Professors 
from most disciplines had excellent job mobility in this climate. If a 
faculty member were dissatisfied with the job rewards offered by a 
college, there was a strong likeiiluKxl that he or she could move to 
another academic institution that provided mot^ valued rewards. Con- 
sequently, one would expect a good "fit" between the faculty member 
and the job to evolve naturally, withimt intervention on the part of a 
college or university administrator. Finally, if problems involving 
faculty motivation or satisfaction did emerge, the administrator of the 
institution had at his or her command a variety of a'sources that might 
be used to remedy the problems. That is, since budgets were relatively 
healthy in previous years, an administrator could enhance the motiva- 
tion of a faculty member simply by allocating resources in the form of 
salary increases, new research-related equipment, sabbatii^al leaves of 
absence, etc. There was really no need to consider job restructuring 
seriously, since other UKthods were readily available and easily imple- 
iAcnted. 

Given the economic conditions now facing America's institutions of 
higher education, it is the rare college or university that can fail to 
attend to the quality of jobs it provides faculty. Unlike previous years, 
universities and colleges now have few discretionary resources tnat 
can be used to enhance faculty motivation or satisfaction. Due to 
budget reductions, changing the nature of faculty jobs may be one of 
the few strategies still available to administrators that might conceiv- 
ably result in dcsintble outcomes for both the faculty members and the 
institutions in which they are employed. Second, there is gixxl reason 
to believe that the jobs of faculty members in the I980\ arc in need of 
change and restructuring. As McKeachie { 1982) suggests, as academic 
budgets become tight, there is a tendency to centrali/c more and more 
decisions in higher level administration and to place more and more 
restrictions on the autonomy of individual faculty members. An exam- 
ple of this phenomenon is provided by Richard Anderson, director of a 
study on changes in academic institutions between 1970-1980. Ander- 
son describes a community college that experienced an enrollment 
drop of 3 percent* In a zeal for efficiency, the chancellor of the college 
unilaterally instituted minor budget cuts, im^ram changes, and work 
rules. Among the latter was a requirement that faculty memt^rs be in 
their offices and classrooms 25 hours a week — a rule that directly 
affected the autonomy of faculty jobs, interestingly, as a result of this 
reduction in autonomy, faculty who had been working 50 or 60 hours a 
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week began working ihe prescribed 25, and no more (cited in Magar- 
rcll, 1982). 

This entire situation is exacertwted by the limited job mobih'ty 
experienced by faculty members in most disciplines. Due to reduced 
enrollments and slashed university budgets, faculty may have few 
opportunities to change jobs and, thereby, obtain the kind of work 
experiences they value. In essence, many faculty members are now 
"stuck" (Kanter, 1979) in their jobs and arc likely to remain so until 
economic conditions facing colleges and universities improve d.'amati- 
cal'.y. 

What are the probable consequences of this state of affairs — ^!hat is, 
of faculty members being trapped in low quality jobs with little hope of 
obtaining financial incentives for performing well? Research in the 
organizational sciences suggests that individuals in these circum- 
stances often feel disillusioned, frustrated, and angry toward their job 
and their employer (OToole, 1973). Indeed, it is possible that faculty 
members will actually reduce their contributions to their jobs by 
investing relatively little time and energy in their teaching, research, or 
public service aC' ***es. Recent research, again directed by Richard 
Anderson, prtwides .>upport for some of these arguments. The atti- 
tudes and opinions of 6900 faculty members from 9.3 institutions were 
assessed in 1970 and were compared with the responses of 5100 facuhy 
members from the same institutions in 1980, Results showed that in 
1970 approximately 61 percent of the faculty indicated that their morale 
was high while only 51 percent indicated that it was high in 1^ (cited 
in MagarrelL 1982). Similar resuhs were obtained for the measure of 
faculty commitment to the acknowledged objectives of the college. The 
researchers involved in the study concluded that tlwse results were 
largely caused by decreases between 1970 and in the qi^ity of 
faculty jobs (e.g.. decreases in the authority of faculty and in their 
involvement in important decisions). 

These results suggest that there may now \x substantial problems 
involving the snotivalion and satisfaction of faculty members. More- 
over, it is aho probable that many of these pnibtems are caused by the 
nature «f faculty jobs. What is to be done to remedy this state of 
affairs? 

One possibility that has received considerable attention in recent 
year«i is entitled work redesign. In general, this ap<nioach involves 
expanding and enriching a job such that the jobholder experiences it as 
complex, meaningful, and challenging. A number of specific, alterna- 
tive approaches to work redesign have teen developed by t^orists and 
researchers in the area of organizational bchavkjr. These include 
activation theory (Scott. 1966), motivation-hygiene theory (Herzberg. 
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1966, 1976), sociotcchnical systems theory (Trist, Higgin. Murray, & 
PoliiKk. I%3: Trist, Susman. & Brown. !977> and ji^ characteristics^ 
theory (Hackmun & Lawler, 1971: Hackman & Oldhiim. 1976. I9H0). 
The appn^ach to be fiKuscd on in this chapter is job characteristics 
theory. It is described in detail in the paragraphs that foMow. 



The basic job characteristics miHiel is pa'sented in Figure I. At the 
most general level, the theory specifies how employees' jobs might be 
designed to enhance the work outcomes of pnxluctivity. motivation, 
and satisfaction. In particular, the theory suggests that three "critical 
psychological states" must be experienced by each employee if these 
desirable outctmies are to emerge. First* the penvon must exptrivnce 
ilw work us nwaniniifuL That is. the individual must feel that the work 
he or she di>es is generally worthw hile. valuable, or important by some 
system of values he or she accepts. Second, the individual must 
expericfu c rcsptpnsihiliiy for work outcomes. The individual must feel 
personally accountable and nrsponsible for the results of the work he 
or she di>es. Finally, the person must have kmnHed^e of the results of 
his or her work. That is. the individual must kni>w and understand, on a 
continuous basis, how effectively he or she is performing the job. 

Job Characteristics Theory suggests that «dt three of these critical 
psychological stales must be present simultaneously if high levels of 
prtHluctivity. motivation, and satisfaction are to devek>p and persist. If 
any oik of the p>ychok>gical states is abM^nf (e.g., the individual 
experiences the Hork as meaningful and a^ponsible. but is unaMe to 
find out how well he or she performs the task), one or more of the 
outcomes woukl be expected to drop substantially. 

The three psychological states are. by definition, internal to persons 
and therefore not directly n^nipuiable in designing work. What is 
needed arc reasonably objective, measurable, changeable properties of 
the work itself that foster the psychok>gfca! states, and thriHigh them, 
enhance wmk outcomes. Research suggests that five specitk ji>b 
characteristics might be useful in this regard (llackman & l^iwler, 
1971; Hackman & Oldham. 1976. Turner & l^wrcnce. I965>. Three of 



The thctMcticai pi>sttnm (mr^'.-nteU i.n this sevtiun \s ikvch>rcd in mtire detail hy 
Hcickm^n ana Oldham (H7f>. (Hdhum and Hackman and hy CHdham. 

H.u km.in. arid IVarce i \Hlh\. 
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figure I 
The Job Characteristics Model 
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(Hackman & OWham. 1980. p. 90) 

thei>e characteristics are expected to contribute to the experience 
mcaningfulness of the work, one to experienced responsiNIiiy and one 
to knowledge of results. 

Toward Experient ed Meaninnfulness 

The three characteristics of jobs that seem especially powerful in 
influencing the experienced mcaningfubtess of work are (I) skill vari- 
ety, (2) task identity, and (3) task significance. 

Skill variety: The ckgree to which a job requires a variety of different 
activities in carrying out the work, involving the use of a number of 
d^erent skills and talents of the person. 
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When a task requires johhddcrs lo engage in activities that challenge 
or stretch their skills or ahtlities« they almost invahahly experience the 
task as '.icaningful. and the more skills invi>Ived« the more meaningful 
the \%ork is likely lo be. The suhstantive content of the maierials heing 
dealt with is not critical in establishing cxfHrrienced meaningfulness. 
Any piece of work thai taps aiHl stretches the performer's skill- and 
talents can be meaningful to a person. 

lask identity: The degree to which the job requires completion i>f a 
"whole" and identifiable piece of work, that is. doing a job from 
iHrginning to end with a visible outcome. 

When employees have an intacl task, such as providing a complete 
unit of scr\ ice. they tend to see that task as more meaningful than is the 
case when they are responsible for only a small part of the job. For 
example, a stvial worker who is res|x>nsible for dealing with all the 
needs his or her clients will find the work more meaningful than a 
colleague who deals only with issues relating to income maintenance. 

task sii'fiijii ancv: The degree to which the job has a substantial 
impact on the lives of other people, whether those pet>ple are in the 
immedtule org^mi/ation or in the world at lai^e, 

lixperienced meaningfulness of the work usually is enhanced when 
employees understand that the work being done will have a substamial 
impact on the physical or psychoK^icai well-being of other people. 
When people km>w that whatl fhey do at work wilt affect siimeone 
eKe\ happiness, health, w safety, they care abtnu that work more than 
if the ^4>rk is largely irrelevant to the lives of others. 

low anl Expcrivni vd Rvsponsihiliiy 

The characteristic that creates feelings of y^rsonal responsibility for 
the work outcomes is automimy. 

Autonomy: The degree to which the job provides substantial free- 
dimi. independence, and discretion to the individual in scheduling the 
work and in determining the priKcdures to be used in carrying it out. 

When the job provides substantial autonomy to the pers4>ns perform- 
ing it. Wi>rk outcomes will be viewed by those individuals as def^ndtr^ 
Itrgcly on iheir ow n effiH'ts, initiatives, and decisions, rather than on 
the iuiequacy of instructions from a manager or administrator As 
autonomy increa?ies. individuals feel more personal respimsibiiity for 
successes and failures that occur on the job and are moa* willing to 
accept personal accountability for the outcomes of their work. 



JowarJ Knowledge iff Results 

Knowledge of results of oi^\ work is affected directly by the 
am«)unt ol feedback one receives from doing the work. 
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Joh fci'Jhiu k: The degree to which carrying out the wotk activities 
required by the ji^ provides the individual with direct and clear 
information about the effectiveness erf his or her performance. 

The (ocus here is on feedl:mck directly from the job, as when a 
physician treats a patient and the patient gets well. Here the knowledge 
of results derives from the work activities themselves, rather than from 
some other person (e.g., a manager) wIk) collects data or makes a 
judgment about how well the work is being done. 

The Overall Motivating Potential of a Joh 

Because a job can be high on one or more of the five chamcteristics 
described above and simultaneously quite low on others, it is useful to 
consider the standing of a job on each of the characteristics. Ncvcrthe- 
le^ s. it also can be informative to combine the five characteristics into a 
single index that reflects the overall potential of a job to foster 
motivation and satisfaction on the part <^ jobholders. 

fi, job high in motivating potential must be high on at least oi^ of the 
three characteristics that prompt experienced meaningfuiness, and 
high on both autonomy and job feedback as welL thereby creating 
conditions that foster all three of the critical psychological states. 
When numerical scores are available, ihcy are combimd as follows: 



MiYtfvatmg 
Putential 



Skill 
vahetv 



Task 



tdentity 



] 



Job 
* feedback 



As can be seen from ihe formula, a very low «icore on either 
autononriy or feedback will reduce the overall MPS of the job substan- 
lially. This is as it shtnild be, because the model requires that both 
experienced responsibility and knowledge of results be present if 
desirable outcomes are to emei^e. and autonomy and feedback, re- 
spectively, arc the characteristics that prompt those two psychological 
stales. 

On the other hand, a low score on one of the three characteristics 
that contributes to experienced meaningfulness cannot, by itself, seri- 
ously compromise the ovcriJI motivating potential of a job. The other 
characteristics that prompt meaningfulness can, to some extent, com- 
pensate for low scores on one or even two of these chracteristics. 

In summary, in this section five specific job characteristics have 
been described that are expected to create conditions for high produc- 
»ivity. satisfaction, and motivation on the fsirt of the individu^ em- 
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ptoyee. Work redesign essentially involves improving the standing of a 
job on these chamcteristics— or enhancing the overall motivating po- 
tential of a job. Before describing the specific strategies that might be 
used to redesign the jobs of faculty members, we turn to a discussion of 
the conditions under which work redesign is necessary and feasible in 
the orgiuiization. 



AsscKing the Need f(k . d F^ufbiltty of Work Redesign 

The job characteristics apprv Ii suggests that four issues be ad- 
dressed before plans are laid for redesigning the jobs of employees. 
Each of these is described briefly below. 

Employees' Motivatkm. Satisfm tion, and Performance tffet tiveness 

The first issue involves whether there is a demonstrable need for the 
redesign of work, or whether some other appro^h to change (or none 
at all) is more appropriate. We suggested earlier that the outcomes of 
well-designed work have primarily to do with the work motivation, 
satisfaction, and performance eflfectiveness of employees. But some- 
times work redesign is implemented when employees are locally 
satisfied with their kibs and the quality of their work is fully acceptable. 
Other times, the. arc real problems in effectiveness, but ttese prob- 
lems have little to do with the motivation of the people who do the 
work. It might be. for example, that the roots of the problems are in an 
error-prone computer or in faulty research equipment. Work redes^ 
is unlikely to be an eflfecttve intervention in either of these circum- 
stances. 

If work redesign is to \x implemented in appropriate circumstances. 
It is essential that some data be brought to bear on the performance, 
motivation, and satisfaction q€ employees pruyr to actual restruc- 
turing. Diagnostic instruments (e.g.. the Job Diagnostic Survey. Hack- 
man & Oldham. 1975. 1980. or the Survey of Organizations, Taylor & 
Bowers. 1972) might be useful in determining whether or not motiva- 
tion and satisfaction are at issue. 

The Design of Employees' Jobs 

Second, work redesign is appropriate only if there is reason to 
believe that the observed problems have their roots in the motivational 
properties of the work itself. Interviews with em;Moyees about how 
they see their jobs can be quite helpful in making this assessment as 
can the previously mentioned Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS). Indeed. 
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the JDS pftwidcs mea sures of each of thci4>b characlcristics described 
earlier. By comparing the job characteristic scores of employees in the 
focal organizatiim with ;DS national norms (unfortunately not yet 
available for faculty jobs), one can determine what the specific 
strengths and weakne?ises of that job are and what the ftKus of any 
changes in the job should be (see Hackman & Oldham. I WO for a 
detailed discussion of this procedure). That is. such a diagnosis will 
clarify which job chracteristicjs). if any at all. are in need of redesign. 
For example, the diagnosis may show that skill variety is the jt* 
characteristic most in need of change in a given academic unit. 

The ReaJiness of Employees for Work Redesign 

A third issue that requires attention prior to work redesign is 
whether it Ls feasible to redesign individual jobs, given the characteris- 
tics of the people who do them. That is. are employees likely to 
respond cageriy to increased complexity and challenge, or is it more 
probable that they will react tentatively or negatively to redesigned 
work? 

Job Characteristics Theory suggests that three characteristics of 
people are especially important in understanding who will (and who 
will not) respond positively to high MPS jobs. These three characteris- 
tics are identified as ••moderators" in Figure I and arc examined 
separately below. 

First, employees must have sufiicient knowledge and skill to perform 
the redesigned work effectively. People who are not competent enough 
to perform well on the newly designed job arc likely to experience a 
good deal of frustration and unhappine*s at work, because the job is 
personally rewarding and meaningful to them and they arc unable to 
perform effectively on it. 

Second, the psycholonU id needs of people can be critical in deter- 
mining how vigorously a perscm will respond to a job high in motivating 
potential (Hackman & l^wler. 1971; Hackman & Oldham. 1976). 
Those people with strong needs for personal growth and self-tiircction 
at work are most likely to appreciate and respond enthusiastically to 
the increased opportunities for personal acc<»mplishment provided by a 
job high in motivating potential. Individuals who have relatively low 
growth need strength may be less eager to exploit the opportunities for 
learning and personal accomplishment provided by complex, high 
MPS jobs. 

Finally, employees* reactions to redesigned work may also be af- 
fected by their satisfaction with aspects of the work cttmext (e.g.. pay. 
job security, co-workers, and managers). When employees are not 
satisfied with one or more of these contextual factors, thci! ability to 
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respond positively to a job high in motivating potential may be severely 
diminished. The reason is that active dissatisfaction with such contex- 
tual factors distracts the attention of employees from the work itself 
and orients their energy instead toward coping with the experienced 
problems. Only when such problems are resolved and employees 
become relatively satisfied with the work context are they able to 
experience, appreciate, and respond to the inherent richness of well- 
designed jobs. 

In summary, only those employees who ar« suflkiently competent to 
perform the redesigned tasks, desirous of growth satisfactions at work, 
and relatively satisfied with the work context are likely to pa>sper on 
work that has been redesigned to be complex and challenging. There- 
fore, prior to work redesign, it is essential to bring some kind of 
systematic data to bear on these individual characteristics. If a prelimi- 
nary diagnosis indicates that one or more of these three variables is low 
or absent, it will be necessary to remedy these difficulties before 
proceeding with a full-scale woi-k redesign program. For example, if 
employees have relatively low growth needs, it might be advisable to 
proceed slowly and cautiously with work redesign, perhaps by initially 
changing one or two job characteristics. This procedure may rekindle 
the "spark" of growth motivation as they become comfiwtablc— and 
find they can be successful— in handling complex tasks on their own. 

The Presence ofRoadbUnks" in ihe Organizational Em iron mint* 

The final issue involves the feasibility of work redesign given tte 
presence of "roadblocks" in the organizational unit as it currently 
exists. These roadblocks may take many shapes and forms, but of^cn 
have to do with rigidities that are buill into a number of existing 
organizational systems. That is. it is suggested that many organizations 
contain systems tliat can actually prevent the installation of meaningful 
changes in how work is designed. 

One such system is the technology that is in-placc in the organiza- 
tional unit. In certain types of technokjgics (e.g. . assembly line or mass 
production types) it may be impossible to introduce meaningful 



'Very little sy»tcinatK research has been conducted tw the hmiialitMi*. ul Murk redcs^ 
as a consequence of constraint* imposed h> t»rgani/alKnjal systems. Much t>f the 
discussion iimented m this sectitm k based upon our observations tif vanous work 
re-sign pn^ts m industrial sector. We present these issues in wder that adminis- 
trator m^ht be better aWe lo anticipate pi>ssiNe diffkuhies surroundin{i Ihe impienwn- 
talion of woik redesign in their inslilutions aiHl hope that tnir discassit>n mav stimulate 
additional research in this area. 
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chaii'^es in the design of work. The reason is that such technologies 
permit Httle employee discretion and are designed to accommodate 
only segmented, routinized jobs. The only redesign activities likely to 
be feasible under these conditions arc those that involve relatively 
small changes in the work itself (e.g., giving employees some choice of 
equipment). However, this usually amounts to meddling with the work 
rather than redesigning it— and the effects an. likely to be neither 
substantial nor long-lasting. 

Another potential roadbliKk to the implementation of work redesign 
is the organization's vontntl system. By control system we refer to any 
"mechanical" system in place in the or^nization that is designed to 
control and influence employee behavior in an impersonal, imiiKirtial. 
and automatic fashion (Reeves & Woodward. 1970). Control systems 
include budgets and cost accounting systems, production and quality 
control reports, and attendance measuring devices. 

Although control systems help organizations minimize redundancies 
and inefficiencies in carrying iHtt work, they also tend to limit the 
complexity and challenge of jobs (CTegg & Fitter, 1978). Because it is 
important to pinpoint accountability, control systems often specify in 
considerable detail exactly who is to do what specific tasks — thereby 
restricting the autonomy in employees* jobs. Also, control systems 
often rigidify and standardize the work, so that performance indices 
can be dcvek>ped and applied to all employees and work activities 
within the system. 

To date, contrx>l systems in colleges and universities tend to have 
been relatively kH>sely structured. Administrative monitoring of fac- 
ulty performance and expenditures has been left to infrequent periodic 
evaluation. However, with increased budget stringencies, we may see 
carefully programmed cost control systems in higher education that 
actually prevent the installation t»f meaningful work redesign. 

Another organizational system that can influence the scope of em- 
ployees' jobs and constrain the feasibility of work redesign is the 
strut tumi system. This may be the roadblcM:k that is most relevant for 
cducaiional organizations. By structural system, we refer to sev^'ral 
properties of departmental and overall organizational structure such 
as, size of the unit, configuration (or number of hierarchical levels), 
formalization (or the extent to which rules and procedures are written), 
and centralization (or the extent to which the locus of decision making 
is in the upper levels of the hierarchy). 

Several studies have shown that large, mechanistic structural sys- 
tems tend to be associated with relatively simple, fractionalized jobs 
id. Oldham & HackiTKin, 19H1; Pierce. 1979: Rousseau. 1978). Specifi- 
cally, employees tend to experience little autonomy, discretion, and 
variety in their jobs when they work in organizational systems charac- 
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terized by many sitandardiz^ rules and procedures, centralized deci- 
sion making, and relatively tall configurations. Thus, attempts to 
introduce substantial changes in employees* jobs under these condi- 
tions are likely to fail because of the nature of the structural system 
itself. The reason is that it may be impossible to introduce meaningful 
changes in jobs because the rules, regulations and procedures asso- 
ciated with mechanistic structures limit by policy the amount of 
responsibility and challenge permissiNe in many jobs. 

All of this sug^sts that jobs are likely to be meaningfully enriched 
only when work redesign programs are imi^mented in organizations 
that might be characterized as organic in nature (i.e.. decentralized, 
informal, and flat). When an organization's structural properties are 
mechanistic and rigid (i.e., centralized and formalized), the probability 
of meaningful work redesign is significantly diminished. 

While the typical colle^ or university may now be characterized as 
organic in nature, pressures are mounting in many systems to centra- 
lize decision making as a means of cost control. It is probable that such 
tendencies will make the implementation of work redesign much more 
difficult in the years ahead. 

At this point it is not clear when the oi^nizational systems de- 
scribed above most powerfully constrain the implementation of a work 
redesign program. Thai is. it is not clear if the structural system is more 
likely to act as a constraint in manufacturing organizations or in 
educational orgamzations— or if the technological system is more 
likely to act as a constraint in public or private organizations. How- 
ever, it is clear that the hospitality of the organizational systems to 
contemplated chants in jobs shouki he carefully diagnosed prior to 
initiating a work redesign program. If the in-place systems are inappro- 
priate for the proposed job changes, an informed decision then can be 
made about which direction to proceed (e.g.. scrapping the work, 
redesign pro^t, and changing the systems). 



This section focuses on the implications of Job Characteristics 
Theory for the redesign of faculty jobs. In the pages to follow we 
describe several specific strategies that might be used to improve the 
standing of a faculty job on the five core characteristics outlined 
eariier. This Hst of strategies is not intenckd to be exhaustive but rather 
illustrative of the kinds jf changes thai might be useful in simultane- 
ously enhancing the productivity of f»:ulty numbers and f he quality of 
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their work experiences. And while some of these strategies may be 
similar to other "fecuUy development" efforts, it is hoped that they 
will illustrate how Job Characteristics Theory might be used to gener- 
ate imaginative changes in the design of work. To this end. each of the 
core characteristics is listed below along with strategies that may be 
especially powerful in "boosting" this characteristic. 

Task identity. To enhance identity, feculty members should be pro- 
vided with personal and continuing responsibility for a large segment of 
work in the college or university. The notion is that individuals who are 
responsible for a complete unit of a task will find the woric more 
meaningful than the individual who deals only with small segments of a 

For example, faculty members typically are involved with a group of 
students once, while these students are enrolled in the individual's 
class. As a result of this, task identity may be tow since the faculty 
member is involved only with a very small part of a given student's 
academic career. One possible way to enhance task identity in this 
context is to give the faculty member the opportunity to teach one 
group of students for an extended period (e.g.. three or four semes- 
ters). By giving the individual continuing responsibility for one group 
of students, the faculty member should more readily identify with the 
students and feci that he or she is contributing a greater amount to their 
total cducatiomd experience. 

Most facuhy members serve on a variety of committees (e.g., 
admission committees, placement committees) and the membership of 
these committees typically changes on a yeariy basis. Under these 
circumstances, the faculty member has linle opportunity to identify 
with the committee assignment or. very likely, to complete the task he 
or she actually began in the commiitee. 

Task Identity might be enhanced here by giving a faculty member 
continuing responsibility for a particular commUtce assignment until 
that assignment has been fully completed. Thus, if a committee were 
charged with redesigning an M.A. or B.A. program, the committee 
members would remain with the assignment until the program redesign 
was completed. In this way. committee members have m opportunity 
to exprience a sense of completion and to personally identify with a 
finished product. 

Skill variety. To increase skUl variety, the faculty member should be 
allowed to er.ga^ in a variety of different activities, involving the use 
of several different skills. The idea is to create an academic job that 
constantly challenges and stretches the faculty member's skills. Sev- 
eral specific strategics that might be used to enhance variety are 
described below. 
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Many faculty members are required to teach the same subject matter 
each semester tt^y are in residence at the coile^ or university. 
Although some individuals might adapt well to such a schedule, many 
others are likely to find it far too routine for their tastes. One way to 
enhance skill variety in this situation is to provide faculty with oppw- 
tunities to teach new aiui unique courses they have never before 
taught. While there may be some start-up costs involved as the faculty 
number immerses himself or herself in new subject matter, the benefits 
couM be substantial. The new material could challenge the individual's 
abilities and jHovide the imlividua] with a different perspective on his 
or her area of specialization. 

Just as faculty members might benefit from exposure to other course 
material in their departments, others might benefit from exposure to 
subject matter from an entirely different discipliiK. Thus, anotter way 
to enhance skill variety is to provide faculty with release time for study 
in a second discifdine. In SKkiition to providing the faculty number with 
a substantial, new challenge, study in a second discipline also might 
serve to enrich the faculty member's own research pn^ram by provid- 
ing the individual with a fresh perspective on a given research problem. 

There are a number of fcMms that study in a second discipline might 
take. Fot example, a ^ulty member m^t be given a fiiil year off with 
pay so that he or she could become completely involved in course- 
work and independent study in a second discipline. AKematively. the 
facuhy member might be given a small amount of release lime (e.g., 
one course during the academic year) to enable him or her to serve as 
an "apprentice" to a notttl scMar in s(»ik discii^ine of imerest. Both 
of these options, while costly, may have kmg-term benefits both for the 
personal devclopnient of the faculty member and for the continued 
growth of the academk unit. 

Task significance. To enhance task signilic&nce. the faculty member 
must be allowed to (fevelop a sense of hew his or her work affects 
people either insicte or outside the boundaries of the coll^ or univer- 
sity. Once facuhy members realize that what they do affects someoiw 
else's hi^)ptness or personal growth, they will begin to see their work 
as meaningful and significant. How can increases in task significance 
be achievni? Two possibilities are su^ested below. 

Faulty members often are required to te^h very laige class sec- 
tions and seldom have the Of^xHlunity to establish a personal relation- 
ship with students. Without establishing a personal relationship it may 
he very difficult to observe a student's growth or to ^tribute at l«ist 
part of that growth to the fisKiulty member's own teaching skills 
(McKcachie. 1^82). However, if a faculty member were occasionally 
given the chance to teach smaller classes or seminars, it may be far 
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easier to understand how his or her classroom performance affects the 
students' lives. Moreover, since long-term personal relationships often 
are established in small classes, the instructor may be able to observe 
for many years the impact of his or her work on the lives and careers of 
young people. 

Second, all departments have policies that very substantially influ- 
ence the lives of faculty members, academic f»t)fessiOTals, and ctencal 
staff. For example, pay, fHomotion. sabbatical, and teaching assign- 
ment policies touch the lives of all of those mentioned above. Unfortu- 
nately, these policies often are viewed as rigid and unchai^aUe. 
Moreover, the individuals who are affected by the policies seldom have 
a chance to influence them. If faculty members were given such an 
opportunity, it is very prol»ble that tlw policies wcnild become more 
sensitive to their own needs a.i J desires. In addition, since the policies 
affect the lives of others, the faculty member involved in shaping the 
policies is almost certainly going to experience his or her work as 
significant and meaningful. 

Autonomy. To increase autonomy at work, the faculty member 
should be given increased responsibility and authwity to perform the 
job exactly the way he or she desires. In essence, enhancing autonomy 
implies removing constraints that isevent the jobhcAlcr from contitrf- 
ling his or her own woiii. &veral specific strategks mi^t be etH>ecially 
useful in enhancing a faculty member's job autonomy. 

In many instances, (tecisions concerning the focus and directkm erf 
courses arc made independently of the facuhy member actually as- 
signed to the course. For example, textbooks and course outliiws 
frequently are selected by an administrator or curriculum committee 
without even consulting the faculty member who will be t^hing the 
course. 

Enluncing autonomy in this case would involve moving toward 
faculty control over course content. This might begin with tte »Iminis- 
trator consulting with the instructor prior to selecting a textbook and/or 
course outline. Eventually, however, only general ^lictelines for the 
course should be provided to the instructor—the faculty member 
should hi»ve complete authority to select course materials ami te^tung 
methods personally, without checking with anyone else. 

in the traditional colle^ and university, faculty members are re- 
qur cd to teach two or three courses each semester or quarter regu- 
larly, without exception. There is little expressed concern over how 
this schedule fits with a faculty member's research propam or personal 
lifestyle. The net effect, unfortunately, is to substantially constrain the 
level of freedom and discretion the faculty member experiences at 
work. By increasing the flexibility of this teaching schedule, the 
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autonomy of the faculty member might be greatly enhanced. For 
example, faculty members might be permitted to teach all <^ their 
classes in one semester or two quarters if they feel this schedule will 
better mesh with their research programs. Althou^ faculty mi^t have 
to "trade" ccnirses with tt^ir colleagues to ensure course coverage, 
this a|H>roach should substantially enhance the faculty member's au> 
tcmomy and discretion at work. 

A frequent comfriaint of many instructors is that they fed con- 
strained by their day-to-day duties. Faculty aUcn feel they have too 
little time to keep up with the latest developments in their field, to 
(fevel(H> new teaching approaches, and to do a good job {separing 
their classes (Lavrakas, 1981). One possible way to reduce these 
constraints and to provide faculty with increased autonomy and free- 
dom is to create additional flexibility in the academic calendar. In 
essence, the college or university mi^t rediKre its instructional calen- 
dar by 10 or IS days, thus providing faculty members with additional 
time to pursue their own interests (Lavrakas, 1981). If this approach is 
to be successful and autonomy is to be boosted, faculty must have 
authority to decide what activities they will pursue and the amount of 
time they will allocate to these activities. 

Feedback. To enhaiKe feedback, fsu^ulty members slHNild have 
increased opportunities to leam how they are performing and whether 
their performance is improving or deterioratii^ over thne. This feed- 
hack shoukl be as direct, immediate, ami regular as possible. Once 
again, there are niany possible ways that feedback mi^ N increased 
in the job of a faculty number. A few altenmtives are discussed below. 

Most faculty members receive feedback on their teaching perform- 
ance only at the end of the ac»iemiw senMister or quarte- , usually in tl» 
fwm of results from student evaluation questionnaires. Not only is this 
type feedback rather narrow ami limited, but it occurs at a time 
when it is impossiMe to alter teaching methods on the basis the 
feedback. Thert are two implications here: First, that atklitional types 
of feedback be used to provide faculty with richer and more complete 
information about their teaching effectiveiwss. Fcmt example, it might 
be possible for faculty members to review videoti^s erf' their class- 
room performance imm^iately after teachif^ a class. This method 
mi^ be especially useful in pinpointing errors the instructcM- unknow- 
if^y makes in the teaching process. 

Another implication involves the liming of the feedback. As sug- 
gesied earlier, if feedback is to powerfully affect jobholders, it should 
\x immediate. Thus, wlwn feedback is withheld until the end of the 
academic semester, it loses much of its motivational value. If an 
instructor's classroom performance could be evaluated (Hi multiple 
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occasions during a semester or quarter, it is very probable that there 
wouki be substantial benefits. This approach would allow the instruc- 
tor to make alterations thai could make the course meaningful for all 

involved. . , , ^ , ^ r . 

Many faculty members also receive very limited and delayed feed- 
back about the quality of their research programs. Individuals fre- 
quently receive information about the quality of their work from 
journal editors— and this feedback may not occur for months or even 
years after the completion of the research project. One way to change 
this state of affairs is to establish a forum at which faculty can receive 
feedback from colleagues about their research jHOgrams and about 
their ideas for future research. Cleariy, the forum needs to be set up 
such that the feedback is as supportive and nonevalualive as possible. 
This approach would speed up the feedback process while providing 
faculty with invaluable assistance in improving the overall quality of 

their research. , . 

Summary. The strategies for work redesign descnbed above are 
illustrative of the types of changes that might be effective in enhancing 
the motivating potential of the job of a faculty member. Other specific 
changes also might be considered when contemplating the redesign of 
faculty jobs (e.g., giving a faculty member responsibility for managing 
one segment of a department's operations ot trffering faculty members 
special assignments that are filled with opportunities to exercise crea- 
tivity and authority). While little research has documented the effec- 
tiveness of these or other work redesign stratefpcs in boosting ihc 
prochictivity. satisfaction, and motivation of faculty members, consid- 
erable research has shown that such work redesign changes often 
produce very favorable outcomes among employees in the industrial 
sector (cf. Katzell et. al., 1977y. However, it is clear that these and 
other work redesign strategics are only likely to be eflfectivc (a) if the 
job of the facuhy member is low in motivating potential, (b) if the 
faculty member is prepared for the change, in terms of needs, skills, 
and context satisfactions, and (c) if there are few "roadblocks" m the 
organizational unit as it currently exists. 




SoppiMiteg Redes^ied Fac^ty Jobs 

The work redesign changes described in this article involve provid- 
ing faculty with substantially more autonomy, variety, and significance 
at work which, in turn, are expected to lead to improvemenls in wwk 
attitudes and behaviors. Unfortunately, jobs that are designed m ttas 
way may be incompatible with the manaiscment practices found m 
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traditional academic departments. The consequence, in many cases, is 
that new behavicM^ exhibited by employees on redesigned jobs are not 
supported by existing practices and may even be undercut by those 
practices. Under such conditions the new behaviors tend to extinguish, 
and the department persists pretty much as it was before the work was 
redeiygned. 

This state of affairs might be avoided if attention is given to the 
redesign of departmental practices at the same time faculty jobs are 
changed (cf. Locke et. al., in this volume). One of these practices is 
the evaluation and reward program. Most academic departments eval- 
uate all faculty members in the department on identical criteria (e.g.. 
research productivity, teaching effectiveness, etc.). Yet if a work 
redesign program is implemented and different strategies are appl^ to 
different faculty jobs, the traditional evaluation system may be inap- 
|HO|mate arkl, in fact, at cross-currents with the newly designed work. 
The reason is that different redesign strategies are likely to motivate 
faculty members to achieve different goals. For example, the redesign 
of one faculty member's job might involve providing the individual 
with continuing responsibility for managing an academic committee 
while another faculty member might be provided with release time for 
stiKJy in a secorKl discipline. If these strategies were effective, both 
faculty members shoukl be highly motivated-4mt in different dii«c- 
trnns. A traditional evaluation and reward system that failed to recog- 
nizc as valuable and worthwhile the diverse activities prompted by 
these strategies might compromise the effects of the redesign program. 
Qrariy what is needed is an evaluation-reward system that is flexible 
enough to recognize the value ot different criteria. In this way, faculty 
members would be evaluated and rewarded for pursuing the goals the 
redesign strategy prompted them to achieve in the first place. 

Hie new redesign program may also require tlw administrator of the 
department or college to be more sensitive and flexiMe than he or she 
was before the change. For example, the newly designed jobs are likely 
to require substantial learning on the part of the faculty member and 
may involve signifkunt start-up costs us he or she adapts to the new 
challenges ami responsibilities. It is probable that the administrator 
will need to let standards "slip" temporarily during this initial a«yust- 
mcnt period. It is not ckrar exactly how long this »ijustment period will 
last. However, it is conceivable that up to a year may pass before a 
faculty member begins to fully respond to the motivating potential of 
the newly designed job. 

A final issue involves the way the work redesign program is managed 
by the departmental administrator. There is a tendency among many 
manai^rs and behavioral science consultants to treat work redesign as 
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a "one-shot" panacea for all of the organiaation's ills— a program tha» 
can simply be installed and then left to generate all manner of beneficial 
effects. In fact, the redesign of work is much more a way of managing 
than it is a prepackaged "fix" for problems of emptoyee motivatkm and 
satisfaction. And it may be necessary for the manager or administrator 
to continually revise and modify the work redesign program if it is to 
have kmg-lasting. desirable effects on both the employee and the 
organization. . 

For example, we find that some emptoyees respond to work redesign 
programs by moving into a "growth cycle." These cmjrfoyees are so 
stimulated by their work that they seek even higher levels of responsi- 
bility and ^ditional opportunities fcnr on-lhe-j<* learnings. After a 
period of time, even those who were initially challenged and stimulated 
by a rcdesigi^d job may find that the job now provkks insufficient 
o{^)ortunities for continued growth. In aiMition, fwrulty members' 
concerns often untkrgo nuuor shifts over the career lifecycle. It may 
be discovered that the work aspects emphasized in the initial work 
redesign pro^^ are no kH^r among the most important and satisfy- 
ing factors a* a later phase. 

If action is not taken for such emptoyees, stagnation and disillu$i<^' • 
mcnt may result. It is the responsibility of the manager or administrator 
to continually monitor this situation and to take actions to ensure that 
such outcomes do not en^rge. Appropriate actions might involve 
"redesigning" the work redesign program on a periodic basis and 
providing employees with new challenges and responsibilities that 
were not provided initially. Actions such as these on the part of the 
administrator are likely to have substantial benefits for the faculty 
member in a growth-cycle, and are likely to ensure the long-term 
vitality of work redesign in the academic department. 
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JOB SATISFACTION AND ROLE 
CLARITY AMONG UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE FACULTY 



Edwin A. Locke, William Fitzpatridc and 
Frank M. White 

While job satisfaction has been one of the most frequently studied 
phenomena in the fields of industrial and m^izatiunal psychology for 
several decades (Locke. 1976), relatively few of these studies have 
involved college and university faculty. Such studies are of potential 
interest, since it has t^en argued that the academic profession has a 
number of unique features, e.g.. the inherent conflict between teaching 
and research (in universities); the dual, institutional and professional, 
orientation; the tenure system; hi^ autonomy, etc. (Light. 1974). 

The present paper reports an empirical study of job satisfaction 
* among college and university faulty. It should be emphasized that this 
is not intended as a dcfiniMve study of faculty morale or a test of any 
well-established theory of job satisfaction. Rather the study should be 
viewed as exploratory in nature and as a stimulus to further, more 
elaborate studies. 

It would be helpful in exploring faculty morale if there were well- 
developed and validated theories to guide research, but unfortunately, 
few such thetmes exist. The two most well-known thccKies, those of 
Masiow and Herzbcrg. have shown minimal ability to account for the 
flnd'ngs of research to date. 

Masiow. for example, claimed that needs were satisfied in hierarchi- 
cal onJcr. starting with physiological needs, followed by safety needs, 
social needs, ego needs and self-actualization needs (tlw latter term 
was never defined intelligibly). According the Masiow, needs at a given 
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level only became saiient or motivating when needs at the levei(s) 
below It were satisfied. 

Research studies have found little support for the concept of a fixed 
hierarchy of motives (Miner, 1980). There are many possible options in 
setting action priorities; such (Hiorities depend not upon built-in needs 
but on acquired values (wants). Many different value hierarchies can 
be observed among individuals. Contrary to Maslow, there is no one- 
to-one correspondence between needs and valt^s. 

Herzberg ( i^) argued that certain features of tt^ job such as 
responsibility and achievement led to job satisfaction when they were 
present but did not produce job dissatisfaction when absent. These 
"motivatcHT*' factors were alle^ to satisfy man's psycholi^cal needs 
(e g. growth). Other features of the job such as supervision, comity 
policies and money were asserted to cause job dissatisf;Ktion when 
inadequate but not to produce satisfaction even when tl^y were more 
than adequate. These ''hygiene'* factors* according to Herzbeiig, 
served to fulfill man*s physical or animal needs (i.e.« to relieve ten- 
sion). The only research design that was found to yield cmisistent 
support for this theory was the critical incident approach (that has 
flaws in itself, such as allowing defensiveness to influence the re- 
sponses) combined with a seriously flawed system for classifying the 
critical incidents (that ccHifused critical events with the agents held 
responsible for bringti^ about those events: Locke « 1976), Research 
using better methodologies has found that both motivators and hy-* 
gienes cause both satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Furthermore* 
motivators and hygienes are not even independent. Company policies, 
for example, can affect degree of responsibility allowed and opportuni- 
ties for achievement on the job. 

As an alternative to these theories, Locke (in press a) has offered 
Theory V (V for values). This theory argues that, while needs are the 
starting point of motivatk)nal psychok^, the individual's values — 
their consciously or sulKTonsciously acquired conce|Hions of what is 
good, desirable or bemficial — are what most imm^iately govern their 
choices, actions and emot»'Mis. Theory V is primarily an inductive 
ihi'ifry. u summary and integration of what has been found in job 
satisfaction research. For example, it has been found that; 

(I) If people get what they value or want from their jobs, they 
experience job satisfaction: if they do not get what they value or want, 
they experience dissatisfaction with their jobs (Locke. 1976: Locke, in 
press b: Mowilay. 1982). 

(2> Job values that are rm>re important to the individual have nwre 
influence on job attitudes than job values that are less important 
(Locke. 1976: Mobley & Locke, 1970). 
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(3) There is an association between job satisfacti on and dissatisfac- 
tion and various approach and avoidance tendencies with respect to 
the job. (By tendency is meant a desire to act that may or may not lead 
to action depending upon other factors such as the ji>b and life situation 
and the individual's other values). Dissatisfied employees, for exam- 
ple, arc more likely to have thoughts of quitting, to search for alterna- 
tive jobs, to intend to quit and to actual' • quit than satisfied employees 
(Mobley. I%2). Dissatisfied workers are also more likely to take drugs, 
join unions and go on strike (Locke, in press b) 

(4) If one looks at the research conducted in non-educalional institu- 
tions, there appears to be a substantial communality in what people 
vilue or want from their jobs (Gruneberg. 1979; l.ocke. 1976: 1 .^Kke. in 
press b). 

For example in the realm of work, people want work tasks that 
correspond to their personal interests. They like to feel Ihai their work 
is important and that it gives them a chance to use their valuetl skills 
and abilities. This is facilitated by varied task assignments, autonomy 
and responsibility for making decisions. Many people enjoy he mental 
challenge that autonomy and responsibility provide K'causc it gives 
them a chance to grow. Employees alst> value completing a whole 
piec^ of work as opposed to a meaningless fragment. They also want ti> 
feel a sense of achievement, success or accomplishment. i»r at least 
progress toward a goal. This is facilitated by feedback thai sh«»N^> 
evidence of such progress. Employees also want ckirity as lo what is 
expected of them and a harmony or integration among the expectations 
of the various people they work for and with. Both may be fostered by 
participation in decision making. 

In the realm of pay, people want equity or fairness (e.g. fairness in 
pay rate relative to what others of similar skill inside and outside the 
organization are making.) They also want enough pay to meet their 
expenses, competitive benefits, and job security. Employees want 
fairness in promotions and a promotion system wh4»se criteria are 
clear. Employees also value recognititm and credit fi>r their accom- 
plishments. With respect to working conditions. cmpUiyees want; 
convenience in terms of location and hours; resources that help ihem 
do their work effectively; and physical safety. 

Individuals prefer cii-workcrs and subordinates who share their 
values and who help them to do a good jt>b. They value managers wht» 
are considerate of them as individuals, who show respcti ft>r them, 
who are honest, communicative and allow some participation in mak- 
ing decisions. 

There are. of course, individual differences in what jwople want from 
their jobs. Those at higher job levels are typically more grouth- 
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oriented than thox at lower levels. The fcN'mer usually want more and 
get more from their ji^s than the latter. Those at lower levels, for 
example, are more likely tu value mainly the pay and get less satisfac- 
tion from the woiic itself than the former. 

Studies have also shown that, typically, job satisfaction increases 
linearly or curvilinearly with age and/or job tenure. People who are 
oWer or have been on the job longer n»y have attained more of what 
they want and those who have not may either have left or have lowered 
tlKir aspirations to reflect what they are able to get. 

It remains to be seen whether the same job aspects that are asso- 
ciated with job satisfaction among employees in non-educational insti- 
tutions also are associated with satisfaction among cdlege and univer- 
sity faculty. Even if the basic findings are the same in both cases, the 
pattern of relationships could be different due to the unique features of 
faculty jobs. 

Let us now review some of the research on faculty satisfaction with 
tiKir jobs. 

Studies of university faculty suggest a decline in overall job satisfac- 
tion since the I950*s and l%0*s. Willie and Stecklein (1982) and 
Robinson et al. ( 1969) report mean sati^actbn scores over 4 on a 5- 
point scale on faculty samples measured before 1970. In contrast, 
studies published or conducted after 1979 show mean overall levels of 
siUisfection below 4 and in sonw cases below 3 on 5-point scales 
(Gannon et al., 19M); McNeece. 1980; Willie & Stecklein. 1982).' 
Similarly, in a stiKly based on a 1956 sample reported in Robinson, 
Athanasi<Hi and Head (1969). a one-item measure slwwed that 93% of 
university prcrfiessors would choose the same line of work again, 
whereas Willie and Stecklein ( 1982) found that the percentage of "yes" 
responses to a similar question declined for professors in 4-year 
colleges from 83% in 1956 to 72% in 1980. Finally. Hunter et al. ( 1980) 
found that only 30% of the faculty at oik unversity reported hi^ 
morale. 

The job aspects most frequently perceived as responsible fw low 
satisfaction, or as being less satisfactory than other jc* asfwcls. are 
pay. the university administration, resources and/or working comii- 
tiofls (Everett & Entrekin. 1980; Gannon et al.. 1980; Renner & Jester. 
1980; Robinson et al., i%9; Willie & Stecklein. 1982). 



'To make these c imi pari sun n. studies whurh used reversed 5 poirii Wak.'. « I - *ti > 
satisfied, ^ - very dissatisfied) were re-reversed by suNracting each mean from 6: 
Gannon et sd.. 1980. used 7-p«>int scales which were ctmvcrted u> 5-p«nnl M.ates by 
simple algebra. When muUtpic dimensions of ttK job were included, the overall sidiMac- 
lion was deternuned by cakulating the mem of aH dimensions. 
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Some studies have found that male facuhy. on the average, are more 
satisfied than female faculty (Gannon et al. 1980; McNeece. 1981; 
Pferry, 19T7), although no explanation for this finding has been offered, 
and the differences are sometimes very small (Smith & Plant. 1982). 

A recurring theme of many studies of faulty has been tlw conflict 
between teaching and researcl . Most university faculty believe that 
teaching effectiveness is not adequately rewarded. They believe that 
too much emphasis is placed upon research ami too little on teaching 
(Bess. 1977; Gannon ct al. 1980; Goldstein & Anderson, 1977; Hunter 
et al. 1980; Renner & Jester. 1^)). 

Some writers, however, have questioned the utility of extrinsic 
rewards such as pay and {Ht>motion as motivators of effective te^hing 
(Bess, 1977; McKe^hie, 1982). However, studies indicate that re- 
wards that convey that the individiml is being paid for competence do 
increase motivation (Deci & Ryan. \^2). 

Despite the limited number of studies and the potential conflict 
between teaching and research, most investigators believe that univer- 
sity professors arc relatively satisfied with their work, especially with 
the autonomy and with relationships with students (McKeachie, 1^; 
Robinson et al.. 1969; Willie & Stecklein. 1982). 

Thus far. no studies, to the authors' knowledge have systematically 
measured: faculty satisfaction with all major jfib aspects, the impw- 
tance of each aspect and the contribution of each aspect to overall 
satisfaction. Similariy. few studies have us«i multiple n^asures of 
overall job satisfaction. 

Another neglected topic pertains to possible differences in job satis- 
faction between different academic fields. (Some studies have exam- 
ined differences in v^ue orientations acn>ss different academic fields 
(e.g.. Smart & Elton, 1975; Sturk & Morstain. I978J but they have not 
looked at satisfaction differences). For example, it is known that 
professors in the arts and humanities usually get paid less than those in 
the physical sciences and the socid sciences, who in turn usually get 
paid less than those in the applied areas such as business and manage- 
ment. To the degree that fmy is important to faculty, such differences 
coulclr affect overall satisfaction. 

TIk: present study aims to remedy some of these <kficiencies. In 
addition, it will test the gcneralizability of previous fin.Hngs regarding 
the drop in overall job satisfj^tion. the rote of pay and administrators 
as source* <^d»«<«f»«f^ct»on . and se% differences in satisfacticm. 

Since this is an exploratory study, only a minimum of methodologi- 
cal and statistical detail is provided and only certain key statistical 
tests of the data have been made. 
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Survey 



Method and Sample. Wc dcvekiped a 150 item questiunnain: that 
asked faculty members to rate: the degree to which their jt>bs pt^*- 
sessed the valued characteristics described earlier (based on Theory 
V): the importance of these characteristics; and their overall job 
satisfaction. We also obtained information regarding pay. tenure, aca- 
demic speciality, age and rank. 

Questionnaires were sent to all 1402 faculty at a nuyor slate univer- 
sity and all 207 faculty from a community college Uccturers. prt)fessors 
& chairpersons only in each case). The questionnaires were filled tnit 
anonymously; 498 were returned for a return rate of 31%. This return 
rate is nt>t especially high but is within the range of \m to 57% 
obtained in a number of previous studies oH university faculty (Everett 
& Hntrekin. l%0; Gannon et al, 1980; Hunter et al.. 1980; McNeece. 
1981 ; Nich4>lson & MiUus, 1972; Renner & Jester, 1980), The university 
sample (N = 427) included: 15 Chairs; 130 Full. 127 Associate, and 1 18 
Assistant Professt)rs; 23 lecturers: and 14 who did not reveal their 
rank. The community college sample (N = 71) included 2 Chairs; 14 
Full. 27 Associate and 18 Assistant Professors: 4 lecturers; and 6 who 
did not reveal their rank. Response rates were similar across institu- 
tions and ranks. 



Survey Results 

Joh and Criterian Factors. We began the analysis by factor analyz- 
ing those questionnaire items that contained descriptions of various job 
aspects using a principal components analysis with varimax rotation. 
The names and contents of the eight job aspect factors arc shown in 
Table I. With one exception Che factors were almost exactly what wc 
expected based on the results of previous research. A Work Achieve- 
ment factor contained most of the work items. However. Work Role 
Clarity emerged as a separate factor. A Chairperson factor, which 
would be most similar to supervision in a non-academic context, 
emerged separately from an upper level Administration factor. Admin- 
istration would be most equivalent to upper management in a non- 
academic organization. Pay, Promotion. Facilities and Coworkers also 
emerged as sepHrnfi» fffrf'^rs. 

The criterion, or overall job satisfaction items, were factor analyzed 
separately. The main factor was called General Affect since it included 
items that rated overall satisfaction and a number of items relating lo 
job mtHxl taken from the scale devek>ped by Skaggs and Lissitz (1*^1). 
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Table I 

Description of Job Aspect Factors 
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W€»rk Adw%eineiit (.91) 

Hork is significant 
interesting ^ork 
have resrH>nsihilily for decisions as to how to do work 
learn new things 
use skills & abilities 
sense oracci>mptishment 
sense of |>a^'.ress 
variety 
sense of completion 
sense of failua^-) 
bi>ring(-> 
no variety(-J 

Work Role Clarity 

get feedback on how well I am doing 
it is clear what is expected of me 
dttt'erent peopled ex|:^ctations are consistent 
chance to participate in decisions affecting work 
not clear what 1 am supposed to do(-) 

Chair (.94) 
facilitates getting my wi>rk done 
facilitates recruitment of good colleagues 
fair in recommending raises 
fair in recommending promiMions 
honest 
keeps me informed 
shows respect for me 
unfair in allocating rewards(-) 

hinders my work(--) 
diKs no! always tell full story(-> 

AdminttAration (.92) 
helps get resources for department 
fair in recommending promotions 
honest 
keep^ mc informed 
cares about the faculty 
allows faculty parlictpation 
lakes rcsimrces from faculty(-) 
di>cs not respect facuhy(-) 
does not keep faculty informed(-) 

III 

I lis 



TMt 1 (com.) 
DescrifAion oiicb Aspect Fik:uh^ 



IHiy(*84) 

fair ccmipared to similar jcrt>s at other universities 
fair in relation to rest department 
eiUMij^ for financial meds 
benefits fair in reteticm to (Hher universities 
too little to m^t expense^-) 
unfair(-) 

fair 

criteria are dear 
unfairt-) 

Facades (.77) 
safe 

make teaching more effective 

help my research 
suppcMl services are adequate 
prevent me from doing my best work(-) 

Co-umten (,77) 
help e£u:h other to get work done 
friemiiy, easy to get along with 
work a^Qst me(-) 

a. Alpha coeificient for scale. 

b. AU answers were on 5 point scales from "strongly agree** to 
'Strongly disagree''. 

c. Item scoring was reversed for negatively worded items. 



Intended Tenure emerged as a second factor. It included items 
mentioning thoughts about cnanging jobs and intentions to stay on the 
job. The factor was highly correlated (r - .67, p < .001) with the 
General Affect factor. The thini criterion factor was named Non- 
Invofvcaichl and cuniained seven items from the Ska^ and Ltssit^ 
(1981) scale. The iter7!s all iiuiiirate a lack of involvement in the job on a 
day-to-day basis. The criterion factors are descrit^ in more detail in 
Table 2. 
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Description of Criterion Factors 

General Affect («91) 
tK>w satisfted overall 
mii^ is a good job 
like to end up in this job again? i%2) 
makes me feel in control of life 
makes me feel depresscdC-) 
good thoughts about work when home 
makes me have a positive outlook on life 
good mood more often than bad mood during day 
feel good v hen dealing with chair 
feel good when talking with colleagues re: job 
when talk to friends, talk <rf good things re: job 
encourage others to get into same type of work 

IiMeiiftedTeaiire(»85) 

intend to be here 2 years from now 
intend to be here 5 years from now 
feel like checking empk>yment ads(-) 
think about other types of worM--) 
think about changing ji^s(-l 

Mm* Involvement (*78l 
feel like calling in sick 
don't feel like waking up in morning 
feel energclic(-> 
feel like leaving work immediately al end of day 
Mondays are depressing 
feef like beii% la/y at work 
feel like taking a break from work to relax 



a. Alpha ci>efficient for scale. 

b. All answers except third item (which was "yes-no"> were on 5 point 
scales ranging from "extremely satisfied * to ^extremely dissatis- 
fie*r': '*Mrf>ngiy ^gree" to •■^Mr':*ngty di'^agu'X^e"; or nre!y (or 
never)" to "nwst of the time tor all the time)" as appropriate. 

c. Item code ( I or 2) multiplied by 2 to equalt/e variance in relation to 
other items. 

d. On this scale high scores show lack of involvement. 
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Validity of Factors. The convergent and discriminant vsriidities irf 
seven of the eight (Niedictor factors are shown in Table 3.. The 
questionnaire included a one-item satisfaction scale for each of the 
seven specific j<* aspects covered in the questionnaire: Woiii. Chair. 
Administration, Pay. Promotions. Facilities and Co-workers. The data 
in Table 3 show that each job factor is highly cmrelated with its 
coiicsponding one-item satisfaction scale and is far more highly corre- 
ialed ivith its scale than with any other scale. The convergent validities 
are shown in italics. 

SiiM^e it was not anticipated that Work Role Clarity would emerge as 
a separate fiKtor, no one-item scale was incliMled for it. But iH>te that it 
appears to be ccnrelated about equally with all seven of the one-item 
scales. 



Convergent ami EMscriminant Validation Matrix 

SatfsbctkB Scale 



J«b Factor |# Mobs) 


— ^ 

worm 






1^ 


INiNiiii Facii- 
rSmm Mn 


Co- 


Wolt Acliievement (12) 


.74 


.V 


.15 


.17 


.31 


.21 


.19 


Work Role Ct^ty (5) 


.42 


.41 


.44 


.38 


.50 


.42 


.37 


Chair nO) 


.30 


.S8 


.23 


.31 


.35 


.32 


.46 


Adnimisiniiion (9) 


.18 


.IH 


.85 


.49 


.45 


.40 


.29 


P*y (6) 


.28 


.36 


.44 


A? 


.38 


.38 


.30 


PromofionMS) 


.27 


.26 


.39 


.3.S 


.H7 


.23 


.21 


Facilities (5) 


.21 


.31 


.36 


.34 


.2V 


.75 


.24 


Co- workers (3) 


.26 


.46 


.21 


.2.^ 


.29 


.26 


HI 



Mean Saiisfaciion, TkWe 4 shows the mean degree erf satisfaction 
with each job aspect, measured in two ways: (I) by calculating the 
means of the one-item satisfaction scales and (2) by calculating the 
mean item score for all the items in each job factor. Both methods yield 
very similar results ^the rho between !he vxo sets of mean:; is p < 
.01). Tf^ results for the two (university and community college) sub- 
samples (not shown) were also similar: the rho betwi^n the means for 
the one-item satisfi^tion scales for the two samples was .86, p < .05. 

The faculty, as a group, are most satisfied with their Work Achieve- 
ment, Co-workers and their Chairpersons, and least satisfied with their 
Piiy. Promotions and htgh^ level Administrators. 




Wt4 

Mean SiUi^ictkMi Soires by lab A^wct 



Jab Aspect 



Scale 



ItanMeni 
for Job Factor 



Work 

Co-w(Nl(ers 
Chair 
Facilities 
Pfty 

Pronations 
Administration 



3.95 
3.67 
3.59 
3.17 
2.62 
2.61 
2.52 



4.20' 

3.69 

3.70 

2.96 

2.89 

2.76 

2.71 



Overall mean 



3.16 



3.27 



■ Work achieventent scale 

The overall mean oi the seven om-item sati^acticMi scates is 3.2 and 
of tlw jc^ fmctat items 3.3 (see Table 4), imtkatif^ a mottote. dtghtiy 
above neutral ovoraU tevd oi satisfactimi. The mnns oi the two 
overall yib satisfacticm items, which form pm <^ the C^end Affect 
scale (the first two items listed in Tabic 2), are slightly higher 3.5 mtA 
3.7, respectively. 

Another item horn tiie General AGfect crit CT ioa flKtor n of qiecial 
interest, because the sanw or ^mifau' item ban bean tmd bt^nrc botii 
with university faculty and with oth«- ocmpatkmal samfNbs. The item 
is. "If you had your life to live over, would you tike to end up in the 
same job as ycm l»ve now?" (kdy 41% ot tlw univmity mjAc and 
26% the cmnnnmity oH^e sanq^ answ^ed **)^** to tUs itan. 
Tl^se figures are tower thni the dgan {46%) for imfldlled soM 
niai>agenient w^trkers (i.e., garbage c<:ri9^ors) wto wext ii^avtewed 
in 1972 (Locke & Whiting. 1974). The comparison coidd be a bit 
misteading here, becmise m the garU^ eonKtor Mudy the sul^cts 
were asked whether they woi^ fike to end i4» in the same **lnie of 
worii**^ agun ratlKr thui the saiM^. H<mcver. tttac resdts radicate 
a high level of dissati^tion ami^ tiie fiM»lty at two imtitii- 
tkms. It is quite possiUe. of comw, t^ there was a »Hiq4ii4 \ms m 
that those who respcHided were more dissatisfied than those who dki 
mH: however, there is no way to test this pmsibffity. 

It is worth asking why the results vmag direct questions (i.e., thejc^ 
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fiKtcN* item and the various one-item satisfaction scales) si^gested a 
moderate degree of overall satisfaction, whereas the more indirect yes/ 
no item revealed a very hi^ degree <rf dissatisfactkm. The exfrfanatkm 
may lie in the context suggested by the qi^sticms. The more direct 
items may have been answered based on "what seems possible and 
reasomUe in the jmsentj*^ context" (i.e.. they may imikate adjust- 
ment), whereas ti^ yes/no item may luive encouraged the respomtents 
to omsid^ a wkter context and a l<Miger time perspective, (i.e., is this 
job really what I want?). Thus the yes/no item could be expected to 
reveal a higher level of dissatisfaction than the more direct questions. 



Relation of Personal Characteristics and Job Factors to Criterion 
Factors. 

The relationship between the persoiuU clwacteristics and the crite- 
rion factors is shown in Table 5. In this table the data for the two sub- 
samples are separated sim:e most significant rel^ionships were cmly 
for the university sampte. Observe that the correlations, even when 
significant, were generally tow. Rank, age squared (curviUcear rela- 
tionship), and pay were related to all three criterion factors with pay 
showing the strongest relationship in each case. Sex was related to the 
Affect and Intended Tenure factors with nudes being nx»e satisfied 
than females. Tenure and Tenure squared were related to the Intended 
Tenure factor. For the Affect factor, rank, a^ squared and pay 
accounte<f for unique variam^ when all personal varid^ were en- 
tered simultaneously in tlw regresskm equation. Rank had a n^ative 
beta wetght indicating it was ^ting as a suppressor variable. For the 
Intended Tenure and Non-Involvement equations, only pay was signifi- 
cant. 

Tkble 6 shows the results for the job factors. In this table the data 
frcmi the two samites are combined since there 'vere iw significant 
differences between the corresponding r's for the university and com- 
munity college samples. Note first that all the job factors are signifi- 
cantly correlated vtith aU three criterion faciot s. Second. Worii Role 
Clarity shows the h^hest correlation with both the Affect and Intended 
Tenure Factors. Work Achievement is most highly correlated with 
N<m-lnvdlvement. 

When all the factors are entered simultaneously in the regression 
equatkm for the Affect foctor. ^ork Achievement. Chair. Administra- 
tion, Pay, Facilities and Co-Workers explained unique variance. Work 
Role Clarity drops out, despite its high univariate correlation, because 
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Reiatton of P»imm»I Ouncterisiks to 
Criterion FactcM^: CfHTdatkms Jk Rcfres^m Analysis* 








CO 


tMv. 


CC 




CC 


Rank 


.11 (F- 


5.08r 


.31 




-.13 




Ibmired/Not Thnired 














Age 


.13 




.35 


.29 


-.13 


-.26 




.15 (F= 


4.3.^ - 


.34 


.27 


-.13 




Sex (feaiBk»2. mak-l) 


-.12 




-.16 






mm 


Tenure <yrs. at instiuition) 






.28 








Tenure^ 






.29 








P*y 


.23 (F» 


16.64) - 


.40 (F- 


13.70) 




-6.24) 








.19 




04 




P 


.01 




.001 




.OS 





*Range of n*s from ^ to 426 for ccmvlations; all r*s diown are 
significant at p < .05 oi beUer 
''A hi^ score indictf es tow invdvement 
^University samite 
immunity cd^e samfrfe 

*F value in simtdtanecms r^resston eqiittim for perscmal cluuacteris- 
ttcs; d.f.*s = 1,329 to 1,345; all Fs shown are at p < .05 or better 
'R'sdX's = 8329 to 8,345 



it is highly correlated with the other factors. If Work Role Oaiity is 
entered hierarchically, it accounts for s^nificant variance if entered at 
any point except last. If only the university sample is used, the results 
are the same except that Work Role Clarity dso Kcoimts for umqtie 
variance. 

For the Intended llmure factc»-. Work Acfaieveiiient, Work Role 
Oanty, Pay ami Primmioas exi^t^ la^iue vamu^. For the uni- 
versity sample alone. Promotions chopped oi^ the eipution. 

For the Non-Invdvement fKtor, only Work Achievea»nt accounted 
for uniqiK variance. TIk result uras the san^ for the uraversity sanq^ 
atom. 

When the personal characteristics wne entered simultaaeottsly with 
the job factors, no personal characteristics accoimted fior any unicpie 
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variance. Thus, the effect of pay was manifested through its effect on 
the jc^ factOT scales. 

When the ccHrelations betw^n the jc^ factcM^ and the criterion 
factors were calculated separately by rank, the results were virtually 
klentical for each rank. There were no mxe significant differences 
between (^MrespoiKling pairs of correlations than would be expected 
by chaxHre. 

lUile6 

Relatk>n of Sob Factors to Criterion 
FsK^tors: Correlations & R^iession Analysis' 



Intended Ncm« 
Affect 'fomre lavdveamt* 















Achievement 


.58 (F = 


104.30)^ 


.43 (F 


= 27.64) 


-.48 iF - 80.57) 


WcKkRoie 












totality 


.60 




.5I(F 


= 9.03) 


-.30 


Chair 


.56 (F = 


17.22) 


.39 




—.22 


Administration 


.48 (F = 


5.29) 


M 




-!S 


Pay 


,52 (F = 


19.79) 


.45 (F 


= 19.3)) 


-.21 


Promotions 


.45 




.44 (F 


= 12.15) 


-.25 


Facffitics 


,44 (F = 


12.76) 


.31 




-.20 


Co-Wmters 


.50 (F = 


20.65) 


.29 




—.22 


R' 


.65^ 




.40 




.26 


P 


.001 




.001 




oot 



'Rai^ of n*s from 991 to 479 for correlations; all r*s shewn are 

signihc&iii at p < .05 or better 
^A high score imlicates low involvement 

value in simultaneous regression equation; d.f., for F's = 1,382 to 

1 aU F*s shown are at p < .OS or better 
*R'sdX = 8.375 to 8.392 



Differences among Academic Divisions. Comparisons among the 
varimis academic divisions were nuuk only for tl^ state university 
since the community college was organize differently (aixl tl^ ccrflege 
sample was too small to make a separate sub-analysis). 

There were signiiicant differences among the divisions on every job 
factor except Work Achievement and Administration. The former 
result may be di^ to the fact that the work is. in essence, self-chosen 
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and scIf-paceU equally for all faculty. With respect to the latter result, 
all academic divisions except for the provost level ^tually report to 
the same upper level administrators. 

On the remaining factors, which did show significant differences, 
faculty in the Math, Physical Science and Engineering divisitwi were 
consistently the most satisfied followed closely by faculty in the 
Agricultural and Life Sciences division. Facuhy in the Human and 
Community Resources division were generally the least satisfied fol- 
lowed by thi>se in the Arts and Humanities. Social Science faculty 
were consistently in the middle. Of the criterion factors^ only Intended 
Tenure showed a stgntticant dif!*crcnce among divisions with the Math, 
Science & Engineering division showing the highest mean. 
. With respect to demc^raphic factors, there were significant difFer- 
enccs on three: age, se\, and pay. The age differences were lar^ly 
opposite to the job factor differences. However, the Math, Science and 
Engineering, and Agriculture and Life Sciences divisions had the 
highest percentage of males and the highest pay levels among the 
divisions. 

RehitUm of Job Aspen Importance to Satisfaetion. As noted eariier, 
previous research and theory suggest that aspects of the job that are 
considered to more important should have a greater impact on job 
satisfaction than those which arc less important. 

The most precise way to test this prediction is on a within-item 
rather than a bctwcen-itcm N4sss, since there are usually imlividual 
differences in rated importance within a given item. (Such differences 
would become error variance when testing between items). However, 
most of the >)b aspect descriptions in this sample were chosen delitv 
erately because they were thought to Nr important. The mean impor- 
tance rating of the items on every job aspect factiM" was above 4.0. 
(Importance was measured by a separate item that followed the job 
aspect item* e.g.* Job aspect item: ''My work is interesting/' Impor- 
tance item: "How impo'*ant is this?" Only positively worded items 
were rated as to im^>rtance.) Items with very high means would not 
show enough variance to test the predicticm adequately. Thus, we 
chose eight items frt>m the questionnaire whose importance mean was 
low relative to other items— close to 4.0 or less on a 5-point scales— 
and whose variance was relatively high— close to LO or greater. For 
each of these items, respomlents were dtvickd into those who rated iht 
item " 5'* in importance, those who rated it **4'* and those who rated it 
2, or I r Within each of these groups, the correlation between the 
responses to the corrcspomiii^ job aspect item zxvA the (General Affect 
factor was calculated. The items involved and the resulting correla- 
tions are shown in Table 7. 
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Correkition Between Item and General Affect as a 
Function of Item Importance 




Comlirtto of Item Rc^nsr wtth 




Overai Affect iM-TbcMcWtoR^ 




iteab^ortucen: 






Item iVniMcvl 


5 4 3«2orl 



Diffefrnt peoples expcctatkHi!k 



CiHisistent 


.V7)l.n 


..^(IKV» 


.32(180) 


.18(187) 


Fringe benefith are fair 


4.1 (.8) 


.43(173) 


.14(l97j 


.10(112) 


Faculty help each uthcr 


4.0 (.81 


.44{IM») 


.43 (209) 


.22(116) 


AdmiiiiMrators keep me 










iirfonned 


4.3l.7> 


.39(?22) 


.31 (163) 


.04(84) 


Nice oSfkx view 


.Vl(l.4> 


.30(68) 


.10(122) 


.07(298) 


Wa&tebaskel emptied regularly 


^.2(l.4» 


.4«(77» 


.14(112) 


.26(297) 


Waf-TT tiMintain near office 


2.6(1.5) 


.25 (44) 


.18(67) 


.11 (376) 


Office bus curtains 


2.2(l.5> 


.22 (27) 


.25 (46) 


-.01 (408) 


Mean r** 




.40 


.24 


.12 



''N for that correlation 

\:!alctjlated using r to z transformations. 

It i% clear that the correlations between the stem responses and 
General Affect are higi^r for facility wlw rated an item more important 
than for faculty wN) rated an item as less important. Tte mean 
correlation for those who rated the items "5" in importance is .40; the 
mean for those who rated the items as '*4** in importance was .24, and 
for those who lated it as 3. 2, 1 , tte mean correlation was .12. 

A cruder way, as noted alHivc« to make the same test is to do it 
across rather than within items. (This method is cruder because it 
ignores individual differences in rated impcHlance within the same 
item.) The job aspect items were divided into categories based on the 
mean importance of the stem. The importance categories were: 4,5 or 
more; 4 to 4.4; aikl 3.9 or less. A finer breakdown was not possible 
since RK^ of the imlividual items were rated 4 or more in importance. 
Four of the five items with importance rating 3.9 or less were ones 
that were included in the questionnaire, t^cause they were thought mH 
to be very important iiMce view, wastet^sket emptied regularly, 
water fountain near office, and curtains in ofike. These tour items were 
also included in the analyses shown in T^HIe 7), The mean correlation 
with the Gei^ral Affect factc^ for the items rated 4J w mwt in 
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importance ivas .35. The corresponding figure for those rated 4 to 4.4 in 
importance was .30. And for those rated 3.9 or less in importance, the 
correlation was . 19. 

Discttssioa 

The major findings of this study are quite consistent with the 
empirical tenets of Theory V: 

( 1 ) Faculty members arc satisfied to the degree that they gel what 
they want (what is important to them) from the job. This thesis is 
i.lso consonant with the predictions of expectancy theory (Mow- 
day. 1982); 

(2) The more important the job aspect, the more effect that aspect 
has on job satisfaction ; 

(3) Job satisfaction, or overall affect, is associated with the inten- 
tion to stay on the job (recall that these two criterion factors were 
correlated .67, p < .001); 

(4) Faculty members generally want the same things from their 
jobs as employees in other types ui organizations, i.e.. a sense of 
achievement from their work, work role clarity, fair pay and 
promotions, good facilities, and administrators, chairpersons, and 
co-workers who facilitate the achievement of work related values 
and who arc personally helpful, honest and respectful. Every one 
of these job factors was significantly associated with the three 
criterion factors. 

The fact that this study used criterion factors with multi]:^ items, 
rather than the one-item scales (with questionable reliabilities.* typical 
of many studies, may have facilitated the obtaining of |H>sitive results. 

The finding that work achievement is important to faculty comes as 
no surprise since it has been found with respect to virtually all jobs, 
especially in the professions, including facuUy jobs (e.g.. Eckcrt, 
Stecklein & Sagcn, 1959; Nicholson & MiUus. 1972). Work achievc- 
mem was the only job factor to account for unique variance in all three 
criterion factors and accounted for more unique variance than any 
other variable in all three cases. 

The significant association of both actual pay level and the pay factor 
with the criterion factors supports the results of a number erf previous 
studies that found rewards to be important correlates of facuhy satis- 
faction (Eckert. Stecklein & Sagen. 1959; FeiU & GUes, 1977; 
Neumann. 1978: Nicholson & MiUus. 1972). 
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A surprising fimiing of this study was that Work Role Garity showed 
the highest first order cwrelation any variable with the General 
Affect and Intended tenure factors. (In tli^ community college sample 
W(Hic Role Clarity did not have ti^: highest first order r*s but was 
significantly correlated with both factors, p's < .01.) Tt^ factor con- 
tained 5 items TiOrfe 1): feedback, clarity of expectations, consist- 
ency ci different people's exprotations, chance to participate, and 
clarity (worded iK^^tively). As ncHed eariier r^ clarity has been 
fmmd to correlate vrith job satisfaction in iHievious studies (see Schu- 
ler, 19S0) but not as stitHigiy. The strong relationship in this case may 
be due to the particular nature of the university faculty member's j<^. 
The work is relatively unstructured in that the faculty member chooses 
what subject he <m- sl^ wants to research md is left entirely on his 
her own to do it. Similariy, in tl^ classroom, the professor has a virtual 
free rein to teach what and how he or she wants, so long as the general 
topic of the course is adher^ to. At the same tin^, the professor is 
evaluate by both the deimrtment chair and by upper level administra- 
tors for both pay »id immiotions. 

While officially there are three evaluation criteria at this university: 
research, tei^hing and university service, in practice there is mainly 
one: research. However, this fact is not always made clear, especially 
to junior faculty. In additkm, it is mA always clear how to know 
whether one has done good and/or cnmii^ research. Evaluations <^ 
oi^*s research by one's c^leagues may conflict with those the 
department chair; eitfier m both of these evaluations may conflict with 
those of ui^r level admtni^rators. Ami any of these may conflict with 
(me's setf^valuation. Thus a university setting could be described as 
one of very high autonomy and responsibility combir^d with perform- 
ance appraisal criteria that are only parUsdly specified. Thus it is not 
surprising that perceived Role Clarity would be important. CNher 
studies (e.g„ Lijght, 1974; Rich & Jolicoeur, 1978) have pointed to 
inherent conflicts ami ambiguities in the aci^lemic role. 

In the community college, teachii^ effectiveness is suf^x>sed to be 
the primary criterion for fnx)motion. However, the ambiguity of the 
concept of ''teachii^ effectiveness** (Bess, l%2a) has led to imrreased 
emphasis on other, more easily quantifiable criteria. Such factors as 
service to the college and professk)na] devek>pment seem to have 
become more important in decisions involving rewards than teaching. 
This chan^, however, has not eliminate the ambiguity erf" the evalua- 
tion system at the cdlege. 

It is striking that W^k Rde Clarity wbs more highly correlated with 
the remaining job factors than was the case fm any other job factor 
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measured in this study. The median correlation between Work Role 
Clarity and the other seven job factors was .49, whereas the median 
correlation among these seven factors was .29 for the university 
sample. (The pattern was similar for the community coHege sample and 
is also evident in TkWe 3.) It seems that Work Role Clarity is a 
dimension that is associated with all aspects of the job: the reward 
system (pay and promotions), the actions and expectations of others 
(administrators, chairs and co-workers), and even work achievement 
and facilities. 

It is highly likely that the Rote Clarity factor is also tapping, in part, 
the issue of conflict between teaching and research that has enwrged in 
a number of previous studies (e.g., Lij^t, 1974). For example, roost of 
the faculty member's time is taken up with teaching (Willie & Steck- 
lein, 1982). but pay and (Momotion (at mnjor universities) are based on 
research. Thus there is a built-in discrepancy between the official role 
definition for such faculty and the actual reward system. 

There are, of course, substantial individual differences in what 
different faculty members prefer in the way of professional activities 
(Bess. 1982b). Some wouW prefer to do just research, while others 
would prefer to do just teaching and still others wodd like to do some 
of each. One possible solution to this dilemma is to establish different 
categories of professors within a univwsity. A certain number of 
tenure track positions, callwl Teachii^ Professorships, couW be re- 
served for those who want to be evahiated oriy on their teaching. 
These individuals could be »lven l^vier to^s than others (e.g. , 9 to 12 
hours per semester) and be ass^ned to teach only undergraduate 
courses. Another set of tenure track positions, called Research Profes- 
sorships, could be reserved for professors who want to do mainly 
research. These prdessors wouW have a l^t teiKh«« load (e.g., 3 
hours per semester) and wouW teach only graduate courses. These 
professors would be evaluat«I almost solely on ihea research accom- 
plishments. The remaining tenure track positions would be called 
Teaching-Research Pn^ssorships and would involve teaching a nor- 
mal load (e.g., 6 h«u«s). with the professors beii^ judged 50% on 
teaching and 50% on research. They would te«:h both ^aduate and 
undetg^uluate courses as needed. 

It is unlikdy that a policy such as we have dcscrib«i would in any 
way reduce the research capability of the university as a wt»le, since 
studies iiKlicate that the great m^ty of research is done by a 
relatively small minority of iwdividuals. By allowii^ the most produc- 
tive individuals even more time to do what tlwy want, there wouW 
probably be a net gain in research output, especially if there were 



(eventually) seven^l Research Professorships in each department. This 
proposal would air lost certainly lead to a net gain in teaching eflfective- 

Since this proposal is somewhat of a radical departure from the 
typical university set>up. it would have to be implemented gnuiually in 
order to see how well it worked. For example, as a starting point, each 
department could reserve one track just for a TesKihing Professor and 
one tr^k just for a Research Professor. Depending on the results the 
program could be revised and expanded (cf. Oldham & Kulik in this 
voiume). 

We are aware that there are many potential administrative problems 
involved in this proposal, e.g., at what point could a lacuHy member 
lay claim to a particular type of professorship? Could he or she change 
his or her mind after making an initial choice? Would it be easier to ^t 
promoted umter one track than another? How do you equalize raises 
among the different categories, e.g.. is a 4.5 student rating on a S-point 
scale equal to 3. 5 or 7 puWications? Would teaching professors mflaie 
student grades in an attempt to get higher ratings? There can be no 
meaningful answers to these questions until the suggestions are tried 
on a small scale and the consequences observed and measured. 

Another possible way to increase role clarity would be for universi- 
ties or departments to develop formalized mentor systems. A newly 
hired assistant professor could be assigned to a full professor-mentor, 
who wouki advise the younger professor how the "system" worked, 
e.g., how to get tenure. Such advice would be in addition to any advice 
given to the assistant professors in regular de{»rtmental reviews. 
Again this proposal has potential pitfalls e.g.. How will the mentors be 
chosen? Supposing they give poor advice? Will it be seen as unjustified 
pressure? However, this idea might be worth trying on an experimental 
basis. 

The finding that university faculty are. at best, only moderately 
satisfied replicates other recent studies (Gannon et al.. 1«»; McNeece. 
1981: Willie & Steckiein. 1982). as does the finding that facuhy arc 
most dissatisfy with Pay ami university Administration. It will be 
recaHed than on the one-item satisfaction scale, satisfaction with 
Administration was rmed lower than any other job area. It shiHifd be 
added f * Pay and Promotions, rewards which are heavily influenced 
by u{H>ci level administrators, were ranked second and third lowest in 
satisfaction on the otic item scales (see Table 4). 

The finding for the university !»ample that males were more satisfied 
with their jobs than females also replicates earlier research findi!^ 
(McNeece, 1981: Perry. 1977; Smith & Plant. 1982) and seems worthy 
of fiirther expkiraiton. Males were more satisfied than females on both 
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the General Affect and the Intended Tenure factors. This may be 
explained by the facts that in this sample females, on the average were 
younger, had less tenure, were at lower ranks and were paid less than 
males. 

As noted earlier, sex differences were associated with differences in 
satisfaction among academic divisions, with the more satisfied divi- 
sions having a greater percentage of males. However, these same 
divisions also had the highest pay. It will be recalled that in the 
' regression analyses, pay was the demographic factor most strongly 
' related to satisfaction, thus it may be the most important determinant 
of the divisional differences as well as of the sex differences. 

The finding that rank Gob level) and age (or age squared) were 
related to job satisfaction is consistent with a number of earlier studies 
conducted in a variety of organizational settings (Grunebeii. 1979). 
The relationships in the present case were not particularly strong, 
however. The association between Intended Tenure and such factors as 
rank, age. tenure and pay is also consistent with previous research. 
Individuals who have been well rewarded by the organization have 
probably stayed there for that reason. In addition, people who are 
older and more highly paid would probably find it difficult to find 
another job as good as the present one and may also be reluctant to 
make majM* changes in their lives. 
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LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP 
IN ACADEME 



Victor H. Vroom 

For the last two or three decattes I have been princifially employed in 
higher educaticMv— in academe. Mw^h of thai time has been spem 
thinking about, writing about and (k»ng research on the process of 
leadership. Until tte tof^ of the essay was proposed. I had never 
explicitly aikiressed in any formal way the relevance of the topic in 
which I was interest^ for the instituticm in which 1 wmkt^, i.e., the 
relevance or lack of relevance of contenqxirary models of leadership to 
their particular manifestati<m in hi^r eduoitkMi. 

In my own defense, tet me say that I am not alone in feili^ to 
explore this relationship. There is a paucity of research on leadershq) 
in higher education. A car^ examinaticm <^ the 5000 citatiomt hi 
Bass* revision of Stogdill's HanittNJok <^ Leaderslrip (Bass. 1981) 
reveals that most of the research has been conducted in busine^ 
organizations with s^ondary emphuis (Hi the nulitary and on govon- 
mcnt agencies. With a few nofable exceptions, such as Cohen and 
March's (1974) excellent exploration of the role of the American 
University presidoit. remarkably little research has been comhided on 
the institutions oi higher education in which most ai the resrardim 
are located. 

There are undoubtedly a number of possible ?«planati(His for this 
omisskm. Business organizations, govemn^nt agencks and mflitary 
squads or ptetoons are certainly nK>re nunwn»i&. «h1. stnu^y mi^ 
more receptive to the idea of research condt^ted \spoa them than are 
universities. Furthermore it is only f»»rly recently that the fidd has 
come to the realizaLon thai the kind (tf institution or settmg m whidi 
leadership was studied might make a difference to our uaierstanding of 
what the process was and how it operated. 



Victor H. Vroam is John G. Sfork Pmfestm t4 Or^uUiatioii md MmmmtM lk» 
YtOe Sdaoi of Orftsmzfitkm and Maimgtmeta. 

The author is indebted to Jtanes Bess and Robert Ciiutett for their extremety h^ffid 
comtmenn 011 OH e»l^ dn^ ^tUi mamaaiM. 
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The tendency to ignore «MtuatkMial factors was characteristic dT tl^ 
two early traditions in leadership research. Hie first tradition Imd its 
roots in the psychology of individual differences and in the personality 
theory of that time. The prevailing theory held that individual differ- 
ences could be understood in terms of traits — consistencies in behavior 
exhibited over situations. If people could be usefully described on such 
dimensions as introversion-extroversion, honesty-dishonesty, perhaps 
they could also be located on a dimension of leadership-followenihip. 
Pec^ were assumed to possess different amounts leiulership that 
IHesumably account^ for the roJes they played in inf(»'nial and fcHinal 
organizations. 

The trait conceiMipn set researchers cm a ccHirse measuring the 
personal qualities of leaders ami followers ami of more and less 
effective leaders. The setting was unimportant. If leadership is a 
generalized trait one can learn as much about it as by studying 
industrial foremen or insurance executives or even boy scouts. 

The results of research on personality traits have been reviewed in 
detail elsewhere (Stodgill, 1948: Vroom. 1975) and are inconclusive. 
Correlates leadership in one situation are frequently found to le 
uncorrelatcd in other situations leading most reseaichers to conclude 
that the significance of iiKhvidual diffoiei^s must be evaluate in 
relatkm to situational requirements. 

If the study of leadership as a personality trait fbumiered because of 
its oversimplified premise so too did the search for effective leader 
behaviors or styles that constitutes the second historic tradition umkr- 
lyii% the research carried out at the University of Michigan and at Ohio 
State beginning in the 1950's. Is effective leadership enq>loyees;en- 
tered or production-centered? What are the consequences of consider- 
ation and initiating structure for leader effectiveness? Are participative 
manors more eff(K:tive than autocratk; managers? Such qi^kms 
ignore possible interactions between patterns of leader behavior and 
situational requirements. Several social scientists including the present 
writer (Sales. 1966. Korman 1966. Vroom 1964) have reviewed the 
evidence from attempts to answer such questions aiKi commented on 
the v»iability in results. 

Most scholars interested in le^rship now agree that neitfmr the 
perscNiality trait apprc^h nor the search fm effective teadership be- 
haviors was adequate to deal with the comp^xities of the underlying 
processes. Virtually aU theories of leadership introduced in the last 
decade or two have been contingency tteories which, by their very 
nature, view the consequences of leader actions or attributes as 
contingent on situatkHial and fflganizatkma' conditions. 

We begin this essay by examining some of the distinguishing chsrK- 
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teristics of univcreittes as organizations particulariy those attributes 
that should or do affect the kind of leadership. From this foundation we 
describe an empirical investigation recently completed which contrasts 
the leadership styles found in universities with those in business, 
government and the military. Then we turn to an examination of some 
of the more prominent contingency theories of leadership. For each 
theory we will attempt to draw out its implications for the (Notice of 
leadership in academe with i»rticular focus on the role of the depart- 
ment chair. Finally, we will summarize the major differences and 
similarities among these theories and indulge in a few speculations 
about other leadership roles in academe. 



Cohen and March (1974) describe a university as an organized 
anarchy, its goals are cither vague or in dispute ami are of httic use in 
guiding the choices that must be made. Official statements *f otJjcctives 
such as "to provide each student with the opportunity to develop 
intellectually, morally, culturally awJ vocationally" are so general and 
vacuous as to provide no guidance in decision-making (Corson 1975). 
Such pxil ambiguity is inl^rent in the academic organizatksn and 
presents unique challen^s not only for the researcher seeking to 
understand what goes on but also for those who seek to lead them. 

Universities are also populated largely by professionals. Further- 
more there is an unusually high degree of task specialization. It is 
frequently difficult for faculty members to .ully umlerstand the re- 
search of colleagues in their own department not to speak of those in 
other departments. 

A substantial proportion of the faculty in universities possess ten- 
ure—a factor that makes it possible for them to attempt "upward" 
influence with relative impunity while requiring persuasive rather than 
coercive influence in a "downward" direction. Furthermore universi- 
ties typically iwovide unprecectented amounts of discretion to individ- 
ual faculty members who choose what to research, how to teach and, 
within remarkably broad limits, the hours at which they will work. The 
control smd autonomy vested in individuals is minwed by similar 
comit)} vested in departments, many of which elect their own leaders, 
and control n2w faculty appointments as well as the awarding of 
degrees. 

Cleariy. tte university is different in ntany aspects from most super- 
markets, insurance companies or government agencies. The differ- 
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enccs are, however, matters of degree. Many of these characteristics 
have been found and studied in such diverse iocatitHis as Js^Muiese 
companies, Swedish automobile pJants. law firms, hospitals and re- 
search and development centers. We turn now to examine possible 
manifestaiions of these differences in the leadership styles found in 
academe. 



A Research Project 

R<^rt and Vroom (1983) compk:t»i a research iMvject desisted to 
explore differences among four types of institutions>-the military, 
government, business and higher education— 4n the kinds of leadership 
styles that they elicit or produce. The method used to study leadership 
style was a modified version of the standardized case method devel- 
oped by Vroom and Yetton (1973) to st»idy autocratic and participative 
modes of decision-making. Four cases were used, each describing a 
leader in a well-defined setting faced with a specific problem. 

Following is one of the fcMir cases: 

Sctti^: University 

Ywr Mtioo: Dei^tment Chairman 

You are the Chairman of the Chemistry Department in a large 
university and have just received ami accepted a request from the 
State Department to be part of a delegation to the Peoples Repub- 
lic of China. Since you will be goiw for a month, one of the 
pnrfessors in the department must be selected to act for yw in 
your absence. While you could be contacted in the event of an 
emergency, whoever acts for you may iwed to make a number of 
important decisions and continue the delicate process of curricu- 
lum revision that you have been involved in for over a year. 

TTic {Nincipal responsibilities of ywir replacenwnt are to coordi- 
nate the work of the other facuhy. This person will need to rely on 
persuasion rather than fmrmal authority. If the group lacked confi- 
dence in the person chosen, the prc^ss that you have made in 
develo{»ng the curriculum might be jec^»niized. 

You have three people in mind wIk> ccMild handle the assign- 
ment. The one thing about which you are uncertain is the nature of 
their workloads for the next month. The nature (^thdr work does 
not permit its redistribution among members of the group aikl the 
professor chosen cannot be one who has a heavy volume of work 
to be carried out durii^ this period. 

The professor who assumes your position during your absence 
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would acquire some status within the department and visibility 
within the university. Fw this reason, each person would want the 
job. On the ott^r hand« each of them realizes that it is critical tor 
the jcH) to be done welK and they all want to prove to you that the 
operation can continue to be effective during your absence. 

On the two previous occasions when ycm have had to be absent 
for significant periods, the people you selected were accepted by 
everybody and performed the job conscientiously and well. It 
appears that once you have decided who should do the job, your 
judgment is accepted without question. 

After reading each case, a respondent, typically a leader or manager, 
is asked to indicate which of the five methods shown in Table 1 should 
\x emi^rioyed in dealing with that (Hiobiem. Tt^ methods vary in the 
amount of participation provided subordinates* 

Differences in leatkrship style were studied in two ways — by com- 
paring people socialized in the traditions of each of these four institu- 
tions and by comparing the kimis of choices that leaders made when 
the problem was represented as taking place in each of the four 
institutions. The latter step required preparing four versions of each 
case correspoiKling to the four institutional contexts. For example, the 
problem shown above was rewritten to apply to city government, the 
U.S. Army and the corporate headquarters of a large company. 

From the 16 cases H x 4) four problem sets were constructed 
according to a balanced Latin square. Problem sets were randomly 
assigned to 192 subjects. 48 from each of the four institutions. The 
government leaders were elected and appointed officials from city, 
state and federal government; the business leaders were second and 
third level manners employed by a large congiomerate or retail firm; 
the military oilicers were c£^tains and majors on active duly in the 
U.S. Army on assi^ment in the Eastern United States and the 
university professors, some Init not all of whom were serving or had 
served in administrative positiiHis, were employed by three universi- 
ties in southeastern New En^and. 

Despite the fact that the samples are far from random, the results arc 
consistent, significant, and interpretable. Of the four groups of sub- 
jects, those fnm the military were nwst autocratic followed by busi- 
ness, universities and government in that CN*der. 

Similar significant differences are crf)taii^d by comparit^ the re- 
sponses of all four groups to the same cases located in different 
institutional contexts. Once again, the military emeig^ as tte institu- 
tion that elicited the most autocratic responses with business some- 
where in the middle. Universities and governn^nt emenged as the two 
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Definition 



Al — You solve the proUem or make the d^tsion yoiu^lf 
using ihe iaf<Nination available to y<m at the iH«sent 
time. 

All — You obtain any i^essary information from 



subordiniUes, tl^ decide on a solution to the pixiblem 
yourself. You may or may not tell subordinates the 
purpose of your questions or give information about the 
pnMem or decision you are working on. Hie inimt 
provided by them is clearly in response to your request 
for specific information. They do not play a role in the 
definition of the problem or in generating or evaluating 
alternative solutions. 



CI — You share tlw pn^lem with the relevant subordinates 
indivkiually, gening their ideas and suggestions with<Hit 
bringing them tc^etl^ as a group. Then you make the 
decision. This decision may or may not reflect your 



CII — You share the problem with your subordinates in a group 
meeting. In this meeting you obtain their ideas and 
sug^tions. Then you make the decisitm th^ may or 
may not reflect yom subcMdinates* infliMiMre. 

Gil — Yo»i share the problem with your subordinates as a 

group. Together you generate and evaluate alternatives 
and attempt to reach agreement (consensus) on a 
solution. Your mk is much like that of chairperson, 
coordinating the discussion, keeping it focused on the 
problem and making sure that the critical issues are 
discussed. You can provide the group with information 
or ideas that you luve but you do not try to "press" 
them to adopt "your" solution and are willii^ to accept 
and implement any solution which has the support of the 
entire group. 
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''participative settings." Apparently, there are quite widely hcW views 
of the relative appropriateness of autocratic and participative ieado-- 
ship styles in these four institutions. 

Let us assume for a moment that these differeiK;es revealed by the 
two methods do exist among the four institutions, e.g. the military is in 
fact a much more autocratic institutron in terms of its decision making 
pfXK-esses than is the university. (One might also argue that we have 
understated the real differences since our methods have held constant 
the cases or pn^lems that decision makers must address in these four 
settings.) 

Let us take the further inore controversial step of ar^ng that 
these differences not only "do" but also "should" exist. Among the 
properties that we have previously identifi^ as distinguishing universi- 
ties from other institutions are several that may be taken to r^uire 
more participative leadership. For example, the advanced levels of 
education found among faculty constitute a resource thiu intelligent 
leadership should tap to generate high quality solutions to c(Nn|^x 
problems of organization, research and teaching. Furthermore, these 
high levels of education may be accompanied by expectatktns on the 
part of faculty of having the opportunity to {mrticipate in decisions 
having effects on them. 

To be sure, the evidence for this normative conjecture is incom|riete. 
A pincntially fruitful line of inquiry would be the study of cross- 
institution mobility among leaders. What happens to leaders schooled 
in military or business mganizations who assume leadership positions 
in universities? Do they experience tl» itted to alter their le^lership 
style? What happens if they fail to do so? 

Likcrt ( 1977) has summarized the evidence from a number of unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertations on leactership in academic settii^ and has 
concluded that System 4 (his term for highly participative leadership) 
tends to be accompanied by greater faculty satisfaction, more commit- 
ment to university trfjjectives, fftsder innovativeness and tess felt need 
for collective bargaining. One can conclude that these are properties of 
universities that favor participative leadership. Whether these proper- 
ties are more present in ac^mic settings that in most other kinds of 
organizations is not presently known. 



Contingency Theories and the n-aetice irf Lefldcrsh^ fa^ 

In the previous section, we went about the task of comi»rii% 
empirically academic leadership with leadership in other settings. The 
prc^lem can also be approached theoretically. To be more specific we 
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can ask what each the more iNXMninent contingency theoms of 
leadership have to say abmu the practice kuKiership in higher 
education. This exercise W(Hild not. in any way, constitute a test crf'the 
validity of the coiUingency theories but rather would serve as an 
examination of the kinds of issi^ each addresses and tlw ease with 
which they address matters of concern in academic administration in a 
manner that appears to make intuitive sense. At the same time, and 
somewhat incidentally, we can seek to ascertain whetl^ any or all of 
the theories would prescribe the autocratic-i»rticipalive differences 
previously observed. 

We will examine four contingency theories ( 1 ) Fiedler's LPC theory, 
(Fiedler. 1%7). (2) Hersey and Blanchard's Life Cycle Theory (Hersey 
& Blanchard. 1977), (3) House's PiUh-Goal ThecMy (House, 1971). (4) 
Vroom and Yetton's Decision-Process Theory (1973). The theories 
differ in many important ways but share an assumfKion timt tauter 
effectiveness is a function of an appropriate matching of leader behav- 
iors ami/or attributes and explkitly defii^ situational variables. 

Fiedler's LPC Theory. Of all contin^ncy models of leadership. 
Fiedler's is undoubtedly the most thoroughly researched. It is the only 
contingency model that attempts to reconcile the personal trait ap- 
proach with ideas of different situatimial requirements. The personality 
variable used by Fiedler is called Least Pi^erred Worker (LFC) and is 
measured by asking the leaders to describe the p«-son with whom they 
"coukl work least well". A low LPC leader, who assigns lai^ely 
negative attributes to the least preferred coworker, is s^n as {Himarily 
task-motivated whereas a h^ LPC leader is seen as relationship- 
motivated. 

Fiedler and his colleagues have exannned tiK relation^ip between 
the leader's LPC score ami oli^tive criteria of group ch* ofganizatioiml 
performance. Many different types of groups have been studied rang- 
ing from basketball teams to army tank civws to teams in (H>en-h«u1h 
steel shops. It is imeresting to note that none of the situations studied 
approaches universities in terms of complexity and none would be 
ai^n^^riately characterized as "oiganiz^ anarchies." 

The variation in results was initially very hard to understand but 
Fiedler was able to explain much (rf* this variam^ by classifying the 
situations on three dimensions: (1) the d^ree of structure invcrfved in 
the group task; (2) the amount of power given to the leader by virtue of 
his position ami (3) the quality of interpersonal rebtkm^ps between 
the leader and other members. These three attributes are ttmight to 
have one thing in common. Each pertains to a different aspect of the 
*favorableness Ol the situation." Thus a h^y favmal^ sitimtkm is 
characteri2ed by high task structure, hi^ positioa power and positive 
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leader-member relatkms. High LPC (relationship motivated) leaders 
tend to be successful in moderately favorable situations whereas Low 
LPC (task motivated leaders) tend to be successful in either unfavor- 
Me or highly favwaMe situatkms. 

What type of letters would the theory hold to be successfid in 
academe? The question is perhaps too iMnoad to be answer^l. However 
an inspection of the items used to measure the three situational 
attributes (Fiedler. Chemers and Mahar, 1976) gives us some grounds 
for informed coixjecture. If we take the relationship between depart- 
ment chairs and faulty to be our focus, the tasks may be said to be 
relatively unstructured. As we have previously not«l, the goals of 
SK^sKlemic work temi to be amlNgiKws — iM>t ctearly stated or known. 
There is seldom only one ^y to arocmiididi aciKtenuc tasks or <me 
c(HTect answer or solution to |Mxri^ms that arise and it tends to be 
difficult rather tlum easy fen- leaders to cht^k up <mi »ibordinates to 
determiM wtether tt^r yobs have been performed effectively, ^mi- 
larly, we will argue that department chauii teml to have relatively tow 
position power relative to most leaders in the military or in business. 
Their ability to hire and fire, reward or reprimand, or assign tasks to 
faculty and instruct them in task completion is very limited relative to 
other settings. 

The only situation component that might be deemed favorable to 
many academic headers h» the quality ^ h^Kter-memlxr rebukms. 
Typical questions used by Fiedler to nKasure this attribute pertain to 
how well subordinates get along with each other, and the degree the 
subordinates give the leader help and support in getting the job done. 
Answers to such questions appear highly variable and are probably a 
consequence of leadership style. One mi^t speculate timt leader- 
member relations w<Mild be h^her where tlw chair was etect<»l than 
where the incumbent was appointed. 

Summing over the three components of situation favorability in the 
manner suggested by Fiedler su^ests that most situations of academic 
leadership are reliuivdy unfavcHabte heiK» r^iaring k)w LPC or task- 
motivated leaders. It is only under circumstances in which the quality 
of leader-member relations was very high, that situation favorability 
wouki apim>ach the moderate range where high LPC leadership would 
be indicated. 

If, in fact, our analysis is correct and most situations in academe are 
unfavorable (in Fiedler's terms) they would call for a leader with a low 
LPC score. Such a person is viewed by Fiedler as most concerned with 
the task and less ctepemtent <mi I»w <Hhers feel about ^jn/her. In 
unfevoraUe situations, low LPC leaders wouhl control the group 
maintaining strict discipline and driving the group to complete the job. 
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The difference between these behaviors and the comf^ratively partici- 
pative and democratic behavicM^ in acsden^ noted in our research is 
striking. 

It should be recalted that Fiedler views LFC score as an enduring 
trait and not modifiable through escperience or training. Thus, a key 
ai^kration of the model is to leacter selecticMi. Most department chairs 
siKHiki have low LPC scores. It is only in tlK>se few situatk>ns of a 
moderately favcMraUe nature that a high LPC leader would be pre- 
ferred. 

The Fiedler contingency model speaks not only to the problem <^ 
Icackr selection but also to job engirdling— referring to the possibility 
that the leider m^t chan^ the fovorability d( the task to fit his^r 
LPC score. In those situations of moderate favorability. low LPC 
leaders wouJd be advised to reduce siti^tkHi favorability even further 
by reducing position power, reducing task structure or reducing the 
quality €^ leader-member relati«is. On the cMher hand« high LPC 
leaders in unfavorable situations would be i^vised to do the reverse — 
to create a situation of moderate fav(Hability to which their style is 
most suited. 

The validity of Fiedler*s LPC measure ami, in fact, of his contin- 
gency model is a subject of consickrable controversy among research- 
ers in the field (Hosking & Schrieshiem, 19^). Our purposes here 
wouki not be wdl served by reviewing the issi^s and evkknce pertain- 
ii% to that controversy. CHir principal interest has b«n in ascertaining 
wlmt sorts ci things that it tells us about acadenuc leaden^ip, an arena 
in which it has had little exposure or iqiplicatioo. In fact, it is interest- 
ing to note that it has been quite widely used in military leadership but 
is relatively unknown to leaders in other ofganizations. 

The Hersey-Blanchard Life Cycle Theory. If Fiedler*s woric can be 
thought of as deriving from the focus on individual differences and 
leadership as a trait, the Hersey-Blanchard Life-Cycle theory can be 
viewed as a contingency thewy built on the Michigan and Ohio State 
investigations into le^er behaviiH'. Hersey ami BlaiK:haid (1977) start 
with tte Ohio State dimensions d consideration ami initiating structure 
and derive four leaitership styles based on combinatkms of ttese 
behaviors as shown in figure 1 . The terms selling, telling, partici|»tii% 
and delegating are shorthami labels appli^ to these four styles. It 
shouW be noted that these are not different kinds of leaders as in 
FieWer's model but rall^ differem patterns of leader behavior. There 
is no reason why a given leader couki not adopt a delegating mode in 
one situation and a selling mode in a different situation ^nce ttere is no 
assum^ion of a direct ami invariant relation betwran personality and 
le^rship stvle. 
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(Hersey-BlanchMd 1977) p 170 

The contingency aspects of the theory come about through a single 
environmental dimcnsion-the maturity of the subordinates. Defined 
in terms of their "readiness to tackle the task fwang the group;* 
maturity includes elements of both motivation and of alnlity. 

A low tevel of maturity among subordinates r«iune« a telling mode 
(high task and low relationship) to help the group ach^ve success. As 
the level of maturity of followers increases, the leader should increa!^ 
lebitionship bdavior (selling) and then decrease task behavior (partici- 
pation). FinaHy, wh«i the group achieves maturity the ^ader shwiW 
exhibit low levels of both task and retetionship behavior (deleg^ing). 
Thus, each of the four quadrants in Figure 1 is prescribed fw a diff^ent 
level of maturity. 
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Hersey and Blanchard refer to their model as a lifc-cyck theory and 
draw an analogy between leader foUower and parent-child relations. 
Just as parents shouki relinquish control as a function of the increasing 
maturity of their children, so too should leaders share more decision 
making power as their subordinates acquire greater experience with 
and ccNnmitment to their tasks. 

The Hersey-Bianchard model is different from Fiedler's in many 
ways. Its treatment of situational demamis is simpler, incorporating 
only one dimension>-^ property of subordinates— instead of Fiedler's 
three components spanning task. leiMier and fcrilower char^teristics. 
On the other hand. Fiedler's assumption that the critical differences 
among leaders can be represented by a single personality variable 
(LPC) is replaced by a bivariate treatment of leader behavior. Further- 
more, the two variables (task and relationship behavior) have more 
than superficial similarity to concepts with a long tradition in leader- 
ship research. Consideration and initiating structure (from the Ohio 
State Leadership Studies), employee orientation and production orien- 
tation (from the Michigan studies) and even task facilitative and socio- 
emoticNud leadership (from small group research) are but a few of the 
historical antecedents of the Hersey-Blanchard formulation. Further- 
more, locating the imtependent variables of theory in what a leader 
does rather than what he or she is. permits the model to be used in 
leader training rather than in selection and jd> engineering as is the 
case with Fiedler's approach. 

In fact, the Hersey-Blanchard life-cycle model has been widely used 
in training managers and executives in the fmvate sector rivaling the 
Blake-Mouton Manai^ri^ Grid (Blake & Mouton. 1964). an earlier 
two-dimensional, noncontii^ncy theory, in thi« respect. 

The Hersey-Blanchard model has not received much attention fttMn 
academics^itter researchers or leaders. As a result, virtually no 
research has been conducted to valkiate either the model or its compo- 
nents. In order to cvry out this research it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to clarify both conceptually and operatkmaUy the meaning 
of terms like high rehuionship and low task behavior and maturity of 
subiMihnates. These terms evoke stio^ i^^ but the nature of the 
ima^ can ptMeo^y vary among peruHis. 

What behaviors would the Hereey-Blanchard theory prescribe for 
the typical depiulment chair? Heney and Blanchard (1977) discuss 
three components of maturity of "suborchnates*'— capacity to set high 
but obtainable goals, willingness and ability to take respcmsibility and 
education or experience in relation to the task to be performed. It 
seems appropriate to view most faculty members as substantially 
above average on these qualities aad Hersey and Blanchard would 
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prescribe delegating and participating styles — iwt unlike those ob- 
served in our study. If one were to entertain the possibility that 
"subordinates" might be differentially mature on different facets of 
their roles, different styles would be prescribed for each. For example, 
if they were highly able and motivated in teaching the subject natter of 
their courses, delegation would be the preferred mode. On the other 
hand, a lesser degree of maturity in "how to get a larger budget from 
the university administration?" would dictate a participative or possi- 
bly even a selling or telling style. 

House's Path-Gtwl Theory. This theory of leadership, promulgated 
first by Evans ( 1970) and later by House ( 1971 ). is predicated on some 
Wic ideas about the determinants of individual choice behavior often 
called expectancy theory (Vroom, 1964: Porter & Lawler. 1968). The 
basic idea is that the performance of subordinates is under the control 
of choices made by them concerning the amounts and kinds of effort 
that they expend on their jobs. 

Tr iHsformed into a theory of leadership, "the motivational function 
of the leader consists of increasing personal payoffs to subwdinates for 
work-goal attainment, and making the path to these goals easier to 
travel by clarifying it. reducing riwdblocks and pitfalls, and increasing 
personal satisfaction en route" (House. 1971. p. 324.) The leader's task 
is a supplemental one — to provide whatever coaching, guidance and 
performance incentives not provided elsewhere by the organization, 
work group or otherwise embedded in the subordinate by virtue of 
prior experience. For example, if a subordinate is uncertain about how 
to perform the task crole clarity is low), a high level of initiating 
structure on the part of the leader is called for. Similarly, if a subordi- 
nate is iNessimistic that success can be achieved throu^ eflfcHl. the 
leaders task should be to increase his iw her confidence. 

The fwlh goal theory is perhaps more suggestive than definitive in its 
implications for leader behavior. It has sei*ved more to guide research- 
ers in identifying important situational variables for use in future 
research. The general nature of the conceptual framework makes it 
relatively easy to incorporate new findings. 

On the other hand, its "looseness" and the absence of readily 
available measures or indicators of tlw needed avenues ffwr leader 
interventions make it less useful as a guide to practice by leaders in the 
academic worid and else *bcre. It is clear that leaders may be called 
upon to behave differently toward different subordinates — ii^reasing 
the confidence of one. coaching another in how to (k> the tadc, and 
assuring a third that effective i^rformance will be awarded by the 
organization. However, the s^nals about when to do each, so neces- 
sary for practical use. are not readily apparent. 




If we adhere to our (h^vious assumption that most of the tasks of 
academe are highly unstructured, complex and ncmroutine. House 
wcHild aiisue that s^£^mic leaders should, in general, exhibit directive 
le^rship. This would incliKk lettii^ subordinates know what they are 
expected to do, giving specific guidance, asking subordinates to follow 
rules and (mKedures, sctedulii^ and cocmiinating work ami setting 
performance staikbrds. To be sure, some d the lulministrative func- 
tions ci the department chair cmdd be cmstrued as fitting within tf^se 
categories. Assignii^ faculty to specific courses and asking faculty 
members to folk>w university or departnu^ntal rules and procedures are 
comnK>nplace. However, the |m>vision of structure and direction by 
tl^ leaiter on the prctfessional issues of research and teaching ^^^ears 
inconsistent with what departm^t cimirs tyfMcally do. If the reduction 
of the anarchic im>perties so €^en fouikl in universities is the test of 
the effective department chair, there would seem to be few who 
siK:ceed in passing tt^ test. 

The Vroifm-Yeuan Decision-Process Theory, The Vroom*Yetton 
thcwy (Vroom & Yetton, 1973) is the tmst recent of the contingency 
theories to be examine. It is also the n^t limited in ^>pe of the four 
theories. Like the others, it 9^ks to be prescriptive Init is limited to a 
single domain of leader behavior— the s(K:ial {Htxresses by which 
decisions are macte. 

The model makes use of the taxonomy of decision processes previ- 
ously shown in Table L The relative usefulness these different 
processes is viewed as dependent on the nature of the decision and the 
social context in which the decision occurs. Seven problem attributes 
define the situation. It shmild be noted that these attributes are 
properties of a particular problem or decision rather than relatively 
enduring properties of a leader's role. Thus a leader might In; advised 
by the model to use a different apprrach to dealing with each of several 
decisions to be made in the course of a given day. 

Figure 2 depicts the nMxlel in the form a decision tree. The 
prc^lem attributes are expressed in the fwm of yes-no questions. To 
use the model, one starts at tite left-hamf side ^ the digram asking 
oneself the appropriate question each time one encounters a box. 
Om's answer determines the path through the tree which eventually 
leads to a prescribed decision process. 

As described elsewhere (Vroom ami Yetton, 1973) tt^ model utiii^es 
a set of decision rules each of which acts to eliminate processes 
deemed likely to risk either decision qmdtty or the acceptance of the 
dt^ision by subordinates (Maier, 1%7). If more than one alternative 
remains afler the rules have been ap{4i^ (i*e.« in the feasible setK the 
choice among tlnmi siKHiid be based on the relative importance to the 
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A. Does the problem possess a'quality requirement? 

B. Do I have sufficient info to make a high quality decision? 

C. Is ti» (MY^m structured? 

D. Is ittxeptance (rf* ctecision by sutxMPdinates important for effective 
imple mentation? 

E. If 1 were to make the decision by myself, is it reasonably certain 
that it would be accepted by my subordinates? 

F. Do subordinates share the of:ganizational goals to be attained in 
solving this pn^em? 

G. Is conflict among subordinates over preferred solutions likely? 



D^ision Process Flow Chart (Model A I 
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ckcistonmaker of time and dc .^ek^fnent of subordinates. Time pres- 
sure favors the most autocratic alternative. Model A, the time efficient 
model (shown in Figure 2) chooses the fastest or most autocratic 
alternative within the feasible set. Model B. not shown, is a time 
investment model and chooses the most participative alternative 
within tfM feasible set. 

The Vroom-Yetton model is both similar to and different from each 
of the preceding contin^ncy theories. In its treatment of the indepen- 
dent variable, it is similar to both Hersey-Blanchard and House, 
eschewing the leader attributes of Fiedler for specified leader behav- 
ion. On the other hand, the situational variables encompass a broad 
range of characteristics, somewhat like Fielder, including task (attrib- 
utes A, C and D). subordinate's qualities (attributes F imd G), leacter 
qualities (attribute B) and leader follower relationship (attribute E). 
Finally, in terms of the operationality of both independent and situa- 
tional variables so necessary for practical utility, it is somewhere in 
between Fiedler (most operational) and Hersey-Blanchard (third posi- 
tion) with House, following a distant fourth. 

What does the Vroom-Yetton model have to say abcHit academic 
teactership? Imagine a representative inbasket of pral>lems confronting 
teaders at a comparaMe level in ei»;h of tl^ few institutions previmisly 
studied. We shall argue that there would be variability of each inbasket 
in both the levels of each problem attribute and in the behaviors 
prescribed. In other words, in the language of the model there will be 
situations in each basket calling for the various forms of autocratic, 
consultative and partici{»tive decision processes. 

For example, consider a defNutnMnt chair newly appoint^ from 
outside to head a small seven person faculty. If the problem were to 
determine who would be assigned to teach each of several courses in 
the forthcoming semester, the modd would prescribe Gil ((^ity: 
Yes; Leader Information: No; Problem Structure: Yes; Need for 
Acceptance: Yes; Probability for Acceptance: No; Goal Cofl^i^m.-e: 
Yes. On the other hand, the clKNce of a new secretary m administrative 
assistant to the chair couki be made by AI (Quality: Yes; Information: 
Yes; Need for Acceptance: No; Goal Congruence: Yes or No.) 

However, it seems likely that those problems in the inbasket of a 
typical department chair are likely to be different, on average, from 
those ccmfronting leaders in the military or business. Specifically, it 
seems likely tNtt the ty|Ncal academic leader is less likely to posseu 
necessary inform^ion (due to high levels erf specialization). In aW 
tion, iMToblems are more likely to be unstructur^l (diK to lack (rf 
repetitiveness. particulariy in research activities). Furthermore, the 
acceptance erf the decision by subcmiinates is more likely to be impor- 
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tant for effective implemenUtion (due to the complexity and low tevels 
of observability of subordinate behavior and the relative abiieiice of 
formal omtrd procedures) said (Hiobability of acceptance of an auto- 
cratic decision by the leader is less (due to less legitimacy of autocratic 
metluMis). A careful examination of the decision tree shown in Figure 2 
will reveal that each of these differences would lead to the prescription 
of more frequent participative leadership styles in academic environ- 
ments. Furthermore, the relatively long time frame associated with 
decisions in academe as compared with, for example, the military, 
would permit the adoption of more participative processes. 

Much research needs to be done in determining and improving the 
validity of this contingency model. Initial results (Vroom & Ja^. 1978; 
Field, 1982) have been encouraging and generally sui^XNtive of its 
current wkiesiM«ad use in le«la^hip tnunii% (Vroom. 1976). 

At first glance the model would appear to encourage leaders to treat 
all subordinates in the same manner. However, this is (mly true for 
problems affecting the entire grmip or team. The model las been 
extended to deal with "individual problems" (Vroom & Jago. 1974). 
Here the range of decision^naking processes has been broactening to 
include other alternatives including (telegatton. Delegation is most 
frequently prescribed for situations in which the subordinate shares the 
organizational goals and has the necessary information and expertise 
(cf. Hersey-Blanchard). 




Our excursion through the four contii^ency theories shows marked 
differences among them in the anuMint and kind <^ advice they wmild 
provide to leaders in acaikme. Not surinisin^y, there is consi<ter^le 
disagreement. Fiedler would urge th** appointment of department 
chairs with low LPC scores ^-vn persons would be oriented toward 
the task to be done and not to the feelings of others. In the relatively 
unfavorable situations of aouleme (k»w position power and unstruc- 
tured tasks) such letters would do what is necessary by controlling the 
group and driving them to complete the j<^. 

The prescriptions from House's path-goal theory, while somewhat 
more prol^matic due to the mart abstract nature of the concepts, 
paint a similar picture of the effective departmental chair. The com- 
plex, nonroutine and challenging tasks which, we have argued, abound 
in ac^ieme, call for a hi^ level of initiating structure, i.e.. coaching, 
gliding ami deadlii^ setting. 

On the other hand. Hersey-Blanchard and Vroom- Yetton provide a 
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different set of prescriptions — both somewhat more consistent with 
(^served difTerences between universities mi one hand and military 
and business reported earlier. Attending to the high level of training 
and integrity found among most faculty, both of which are signs of 
''maturity *\ Hersey-Blanchaid would call for relatively low levels of 
task behavior and even of relationship behavior. The aj^HXHmate styles 
are termed delecting and participating with a minimum telling and 
selling. Similariy, Vroom and Yetton utilize these attributes and sev- 
eral others to prescribe on average more participative but also more 
flexible and variable fc^^ms of leattership in academe. 

While these four thwries differ widely in their prescriptions, it is 
interesting to note that they share a focus on face-to-face interaction 
between the leader and those numbers of the oiganization repcMling 
directly to the leader. This intern^ function is cleariy important but is 
It all of le^ership? 

In the academic world, as one moves from department chairs, to 
deans, to university presidents, it would appear that leaders increas- 
ingly exhibit patterns of behavior that have a marked influence on 
oiganizational effectiveness tnit are not mediated throu^ subordi- 
nates The impact of Kingman Brewster on Yale University or of 
Father Theodore Hesburgh on Notre I^une canncH be understood 
solely in terms of principles of superior-subordinate interaction. 

There are at least two sets of processes that are integral to leadership 
at higher organizational levels that I believe to be overiooked by mo^t 
students of leadership. The first of these is an external function of the 
leader. Or^izattons, tncludii^ universities are not clos^ systems tmt 
open ones in continued interaction with their environments. The rde of 
the leader is to mediate that interaction — charting a course through 
tlmt environment and obtainii^ the necessary resources for ori^mza- 
tk^ml survival is both the short and long term. 

A second set of overiooked processes pertains to the leader*s 
interactions with CH^nzational members other than direct subordi- 
nates. Lexers, particularly those in positions of higher responsibility 
iK)t only perform ceremonial functions or what Ccrfien and March refer 
to as ''royal** activities, \mt also present tl^ir ideas and pn^rams to 
Offanizational members* James McGregor Bums ( 1978) refers to trans- 
forming leadership in which the leader shapes the values of members 
around the importance of organization's product or service or mission. 
Peters and Waterman (1982) repc^, tmsed on their study of exceltent 
companies in the private sectOT, that such or^mzations possessed, 
either currently or early in their history a leader who served to create a 
sense of institutional purpose which continued to lend meaning and 
directicm to the activities of organization memt^rs. 
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The status of CHir knowledge concerning leadership in oiipinizations 
is still quite primitive, [^spite the 50004- citations in Bass' recent 
treatise on leadership (Bass, 1961) there is much that has been over- 
looked or that is misunderstood. Hc^fuUy by continuing to construct 
brides of the sort that we have sought to build here — between 
academic theories and research ami institutional relevance — both the 
theory and (Huctice of leadership will be advanced. 
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DECISION STYLE AND 
ORGANIZAnONAL BEHAVIOR: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ACADEMIA 

Michael Driver 

It seems that higher education organizations are suffering from an 
increasing malaise: faculty demotivation. Both the Oldham and Kuiick 
and Locke. Fitzpatrkk and White chapters in this volume point to a 
distressing decrease in faculty motivation from 1970 to the present. No 
doubt factors such as d»:reasing ennrilments. decrea»i% bud^ts and 
decreasing mobility play some role in this problem. But I would like to 
suggest another possible cause — changes in thinking patterns in our 
universities. 

From their e^iest inception in n^eval Eurc^. univer«ties have 
been centers of avant garde thinking an order of magnitiKie more 
complex than in surroumling communities. At times this type <^ 
thinking may have led to serious gaps between universities and com- 
munities (Haskins. 1923). For their part, scholars may often have 
departed into c^scurantism, while jealousy ami fear may have blunted 
the communities' ability to gjicm insist from the universities. These 
gaps, even from earliest times, have sometimes led to bloodshed. 

But on the positive side, the universities' type of thought has played 
a vital rote in the inception of such pillars (rf our society as science and 
democratic political th^ry. While others were sunk in practical ruts, 
universities were expanding the frontiers of knowledge and building an 
educated element in society. On occ^cms. some universities c^xrat^ 
in oiH>osition to this brofuiening trend, but on the wh^, the ftuN:tkm of 
these institutions was to increase awareness in all asp^ts (rf life. 

I would submit that this type of thinking is iiK:reasingly in trouMe in 
American universities: that t^ause of internal and external forces our 
universities are beginning to foster a type of thinking more at home in a 
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steel mill than a university. I sense that creativity and complexity may 
both be threatened by current developments. 

This decline cannot be a source of concern alone for faculty. I would 
venture that as foculty thinking chan^, and morale declines, so will 
performance. This canncM help but dismay students ami administra- 
tor%, ami ultimately society. 

The cunent fiiror over secondary and elementary educaticm's s«l 
plight may only be a prelude for the dismay that will occur when the 
public discovers what is going on in our often very expensive colleges 
ami universities. At least this is oim scenark>. Am^r one is that the 
public itself is creating the very type of university it wants. 

In any case, aa umlerstandii^ thinking {Mocesses may shed 
considerable light on the current problems facing organizations of 
higher education. 1 would like first to review briefly the emergence of 
the cognitive style field and then show how this area can help analyze 
what is goiqg on in academia as well as hopefully offer blueprints for 
solutions. 



Cognitive »yfes 

UntU recently the main ^rcKiches to understamling thinking in 
pec^e took one of two fmins: 

a. The experimental traditkm 

b. The testing tradition 

The experimentalists diligently studied how "man** thinks. They 
product models of prc^m sdving, decision makii^, perceivii^ and 
learning l»sed on tlM^se analyses. Today some d these models operate 
as computer prc^rams which will diagnose your illness or offer psycho- 
therapy. 

This approach is eptomized by the work of Simon (1957), who is 
convinced that people "satisfice"; that is, use only enough data to get a 
''good enou^*' solution. He totally re^ts the ratk>nal man model, 
beloved of econometric theorists. Simon's work is buttressed by a 
l^thora of studies showing man's dislike of complexity (Bass. 1983). 

However, others working in this school have sought to defend the 
rational model (e.g., Katz & Kahn. 1966). They have deplored simplis- 
tic thinking processes in the best tradition of the umversities of the 
past. Still others have tried to find causes for common man's lapse 
from the grace of complex thought. For instance, Janis & Mann (1977) 
ai^ that too much or too little threat can produce undesirable 
simi^cations in decision makuig>-a pbenon^na thai ties back to the 
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Yerkes-Dodson Law. This law states that performance is optimal at 
moderate emc^icHial armisal. 

If we are to be content with the general experimental view, the 
answer to the *'flaws" in man's thinking is clear, create <H>timal 
envinmments to maximize complexity. A subtle view has also emerged 
using what is called a contingency approach (Etzioni, 1967). In this 
view one shoukl first assess situational factcMS siK;h as the importance 
of a decision, then arrange the environment to induce the "right" 
amcNint <tf oxnidexity in the people invcrived. Sometimes the partici- 
pants are invited to join in this matching game by shifting their thinkii^ 
to meet circumstaiK:es. 

The testing approach views this entire outlook as an absurdity. The 
essence of testing is individual difference. There is no "man", "peo- 
ple" do nothing: ttere are different types of man; some people do one 
thing, others something quite different. The extreme of this view was 
reached in intelligence testing, where life long genetic patterns are 
seen as nuyor factors in all areas of thinking— schod or work. The 
environment in this view becomes irrelevant. 

A middle ground is emerging. In this vtew thinking is a joint product 
of both external forces (such as stress) and long term dispositional 
fact(»^. Cc^tive styles are internal fact(H^ in thinking which lend 
themselves nicely to this middle road. 

Cognitive styles are defined as learned thinking habits. Intelligence 
tries to capture the upper limits of a person's thinking capacity; styles 
try to measure a person's typical method of thinking in a given 
situation. Ct^tive styles arc, therefore, iH<t absc^ute in any sense. 
They can be roodili^ by furtter teamii^, ami there is no absolute best 
style. In ahnost ail theories, style is best in some situation. 

There are many models of cognitive style — see Goldstein and Black- 
man (1978) or Warr (1970). In the Organizational Behavior worW two 
or three models have surfeced prominently (T^ggart and Robey, 1981). 
Perhaps the best known is based on Carl Jung's typokigy. This ap- 
proach uses an instrument developed by Myers-Briggs (Myers, 19^76) 
and yields several types of scoring. The simplest typology basec on 
Myers-Briggs postulates four thinking styles: 

1. Sensing — Thinking 

2. Sen«ng— Feeling 

3. Intuitive — ^Thinking 

4. Intuitive — Feeling 

The Sensing types are grounded in practical here ^-now detail while 
the Intuitive are engaged in abstract elabcHiations. The Filing types 
are basically people oriented while the Thinkers are idea oriented. 
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Each c(Mnbinatton has b^n found to be drawn to {Nurtkular career 
areas or types of organization(Mitroff & Kilman, 1976). For instance. 
the Sensing-Thinking types like cHganizations that are statrie. struc- 
tured and work centered, while the Intuitive-Feeling types like open, 
humanistic oiganizations. 

AmHher fairl> well known model is even simpler. It cmitrasts an 
Analytic with a Holistic style. Several different theories and methodo- 
togies have converged on this model (e.g., Huysmans, 1970; Witkin 
1954). This view saw a great sur^ ci interest when it was linked with 
the lefl-ri^t brain phenonwna (Sperry, 1964). The Analytic style is 
seen as verbal and linear in thought. The Holistic is seen as image 
oriented and non-linear. 

Again, fascinating research has related this approach to occupational 
choice. Left brain people are found anumg operations rese^l^rs ami 
engineers, while right brain dtmiinaiKe is seen annnig luchitects and 
managers (Dabbs, 1980; Doktor & Bloom, 1977). 

These apfMxmches. however interesting, are all heavily person ori- 
ented. They are nearly pure typologies that tend to ignore the effect of 
environmental factors such as stress on thinking. I believe that most of 
these cognitive style theories will l^n to include environmental 
fk:tors in the near future. Decision style thecH-y that follows is an effort 
to follow this prescription. 



Dedsioa Style 

Although 1 call the model Decision style, it is really a general 
infcMrmatkm processing style (Driver. 1979). It has two basic dimen- 
sions: 

1. The amount <^ infOTmation used. 

2. The number of solutions generated. 

Information use refers to the amount and complexity of information 
actually used in thinking. At one extreme are people who habitually 
use every piece of available informatwn in a sitiration. Borrowing from 
Simon, I call this pattern Maximizer. At the other end one finds people 
who use just enough information to get one or two useful alternatively. I 
use this term Sati^cer to ctescrit^ this patteni. I believe that people 
tyfHcally operate somewhere between these extremes. 

It should be clear that while academicians like Katz and Kahn (1966) 
or Jams and Mann (1977) are strongly advocating msximizing, "real- 
ists" like Simon are saying that "p«>ple" are satisficers. I believe that 
they are both correct: some people maximize, sonw satisf»;e— 'and 
most are in between. 
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I might note that some Maximizers are never satisfied, they always 
need more information. I view this extreme as rather pathological, 
based on fear of feilure (among other causes). There is also another 
extreme—the satisficer who uses no information. I call this {»ttern the 
"Ijircher". Here again we may be dealing with pathology or limited 
intelligence. 

The second dimension in Decision Style deals with focus—are the 
data reduced to a simple conclusion, one decision; or are options kept 
open and pluralistic? TWo extremes exist. The Uni-focus style must 
always get one n^n^ answer. This style usually works from a single 
absdute vali« system in a very limar, logical fashion. The Multi-focus 
style on the contrary never closes. There are always several possible 
answers, values are multtple and relative. The tendency is to be 
intuitive and holistic. 

Putting these two dimensiiMis of information use and focus tc^ther 
generates ihe model seen in Table 1. Each quadrant represents an 
extreme style type. The l>edsive style uses just enough information to 
get a good answer, then locks in and tries to make it work. This style is 
highly action-oriented, high achieving, efficient and extremely reliable. 
They are on time to the secomi. Good examples of this style wouM be 
Harry Truman cm* Rtmald Reagan. 

Five D«:isio n Styles 

Amount ot InformatioD Use 
FocBS Salter Maximiaa- 

Urn- Decisive Hierarchic 

Systemic 

Mulli- Flexible Integrative 
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The Flexible style also uses just enoi^ data to get a solution also 
but there the similarity ends. The Flexible style always keeps options 
open. They are willing to shift to another option whenever the environ- 
ment chants. They are adaptive, intuitive and often quite popular 
since they seem to agree with most people. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
or Geraki FtNid staml as examples of this style. 

The Hierarchic style is totally opposite. In this style one uses very 
laiie amounts of data, analyzes them very careftilly and then develops 
a complex plan that could guide behavior for years. There is ample use 
of contingencies to deal with any expected problem. Control over the 
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environment and others is then exerted to make the plan work. Richard 
Nixon and Henry Kissin^r exhibited extreme forms of this style, 
while Jimmy Carter may have been a less intense version (rf this style. 

The Integrative style also uses large amounts of data but does not 
focus on one plan. Instead It pursues multiple c^xions $imultane(M»ly. 
If Integrative persons had several mouths they would be saying several 
solutions at once. Since they do not have muhiple mouths, they 
constantly interrupt one line of thought with anothen "on the other 

hand ** "but of course you realize . . . ," etc. They are often very 

creative, they thrive on group discusskms and are almost nevCT oa 
time. A good example of this style might be Adhd Stevenson. 

A final style has been identified from our research— Che Systemw. 
This style seems to operate at first as an Int^rative— exfdoring all 
options; then they shift to a higher order schema to pri<mtize oi^ions— 
more like a Hierarchic. They arc generally between Integrative and 
Hierarchic in most areas, except possibly in communicatimis where, 
like the Hierarchic, ihey must fit what you are saying iitto their 
framework before they hear you. 

To this point we have a pure typdogy Uke precedii^ modds. In feet, 
one might note similarity between my "Fcwus" dinwnsicMi and tte 
Analytic-Holistic model and between my "Information Use" dimen- 
sion and the Sensing-Intuitive din^nsitMi of the Myers Briggs.* (In feet, 
both pairs are empirically correlated. See Schutt. 1978a. Ridgeway. 
1977.) 

However. Decision Style theory adds a very important environmen- 
tal component: Load. Environmental Lo^ is ifefinn} as the r&t^ 
summation of four factors: 

1. /^formation Complexity^hs amount of data in the sitiation. 

2. Noxity— the amount of native input, (e.g.. stress) present. 

3. Eucity — the amcmnt oi positive input (e.g., praise) iHesent. 

4. Uncertainty— the unpredictatMlity of tlw situation. 

Each of these factors relates to information use in a ciuvUinear 
fashion (sec Figure I). A wide ran^ ot research suppcMts the premise 
that at modcrdte load, people use maximum information, while at 
either extreme, information use declii^s (Driver & Streufert, 1969: 
Driver & Mock, 1975; Dnver & Rowe, 1979). Under high load, or 
"overload," we all begin to simpiify: whereas, in low toad conditions 
we are dealing with trivia (i.e., certain, simple issues with no rewaid or 
threat); hence, we use little data. 

We believe that the Focus dimension relates to Envmrnmental LomA 
in a similar fashion. Uni-focus thinking is mtst apparent under over- 
load or underioad conditions. Data here are iM>t as rkh, althcH^ 
research linking rigidity and stress is very supportive (Warr. \970}. 
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Information Use Patterns as a Function of Environmental Load 
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Combining this model with the basic styles yieWs the notion that 
each individual person has a characteristic response curve describing 
his/her thinking across all environmental load levels. For instance, if a 
person has a pattern like A in Figure I. he/she will use a high 
information style (e.g.. Integrative) under moderate load and shift to a 
satisrking style (e.g.. Decisive) under high or low load. If a person's 
pattern is like B in figure I. that person might remain within one style 
<e.g.. Decisive) over all lo«l conditions. 

Most people, however, operate with at least two styles— « Dominant 
style that is seen roost of the time, and a Backup style that emci^ 
only less frequently. Any combination of styles is possible. We can 
have a person who is dominantly Decisive but has a little "window" 
where the environment Untd is moderate, and an Integrative backup 
style shows up. Conversely, one could have a dominant Integrative 
style over most of the moderate lo^ range and show a Decisive 
backup only uiKler extremes. 

This pattern of response is quite stable although the observed style 
will chan^ systematically as load chants. Our research has stixmgly 
supported the existence and stability of these curvilinear patterns. 
(Schroder. Driver & Streufert, I%7: Alawi, 1973). These patterns 
make it harder to perceive style accurately as we often sec only the 
Dominant style, particularly if we arc Decisive or Flexible. 

At this point, we shoidd take another k>ok at the issues that opened 
this discussion. In style terms, I couW suggest that universities were 
safe harbors for Integrative dominant styte people in a sea of more 
Decisive or Flexible communities. To be sure, at times universities 
became far more Hierarchic or Systemic—especially in Europe: but in 
general, an Integrative pattern most closely fits the mission of univerei- 
ties to devetop and ^md new kiwwled^. 

At present we may be entering a period in this coumry where 
university faculties and SKiministrators are becoming increasii^y Deci- 
sive. To explain this in a very simple way. we couM say that an 
overload condition is prevailing which is driving everyone into almost 
perpetual satisfying and focusing. This overload couW be seen as a 
combination of too much noxity (less money. less security) and too 
much complexay (information explosion). We might even go as far as 
to speculate that the public is also ^tii« more Decisive for similar 
reasons. This trend would suggest that all is actually well-~that a more 
Decisive educational process is just what is wanted— back to the 
baiucs. 

However, this summary is far too simplistic. For one thing, people 
do not seem to suffer style change gladly and we can only guess at the 
long-term effects of being forced into an unwanted Decisive style. 
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Discussions I have had with peqjte in that »tuation suggest they 
continue to be frustrated at having to do a non-professional j<* or to 
"hip-shoot" on programs. Hence, morale is not likely to increase in 
this scenario. 

Given this, we nwy witness an exodus of the more Integrative types 
to industrial research sites, government, the media and other possible 
havens. Would this not solve the jMioblcm? I do not bdteve so. For 
there lies a broader world beyond the United States. 

My data suggest that in the Orient and Europe a strong respect for 
the Hierarchic style exists. This results in long range planning, heavy 
research budgets and concentrated attack in execution of strategies. 
Japan comes to mind. Our culture's success is being challenged eco- 
nomically and even technically. I fear that a Deci»ve response— short 
range planning action rather than thought, volume rather than quality, 
traditions not innovation — has not been successful. Hence, if the 
educational system increasingly fosters Decisiveness, the future does 
not look bright. 

Obviously this analysis is purely hypothetical. Yet it is not implausi- 
ble. How would one use Decision Style theory to test this model of 
how universities are changing? What remedies could the style model 
offer? To understand answers we iwcd to take a quick look at how tte 
model can be used in organizational analysis. 



AppUcatioas of Decfeion Style 

One of the deepest applications of Decision Style theory is in the 
area of strategic planning. Analysis of style can accomplish three 
things: 

1. Help select plannir^ roles/teams. 

2. Determine stylistic capacity in employees to enact strategies. 

3. Help assess the direction <^ demand in relevant publics or cus- 
tomers. 

The first issue is relatively straightforward. Each styte is hypotte- 
sized to have a preferred planning mode: Decisives should like short 
range scheduling. Hierarchies, long range annual plannii^; Integra- 
tives. a continuous participative planning process; and Fkxil^s "irfay 
by ear.'* In our work in corporations, we have found it dangerous to get 
Flexibles into long range plannii%, whereas for creative br»nstormmg 
they arc essential. A team of Maximizers with ofie or two Decisives to 
keep deadlines relevant and translate ideas into tactfcs woiks well in 
strategic planning tasks. Such groups coukJ be assembled lor univer- 
sity planning. 
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Given an effective group in planning, two other applications follow. 
First, the university faculty and adminislmtors can be measured on 
styles. This can be done in at least two ways: 

1 . A prober statistically balanced sample of key departments, 
units and levels. 

2. A cascade— a total sample of all employees beginning with the 
President ami his staff and moving down layer by layer. 

The probe is followed up only by ^neral lectures on style and 
individual results. The cascade is done in the context of a development 
program where smaller groups arc given training in style and then given 
iiKlividual results in a one-on-one manni;r. Both n^thods have been 
successfully tried in several organizaticm. 

The style data can then give planners valuable insights into strategic 
options. For instance, if one wants to go into an entrepreneurial 
venture, a high frequency of Flexible style would be very supportive, 
since new. quick developments suit that style. In a university setting, 
plans for a more creative research image would be aided by a high 
cmint Integrative style. 

FinaUy. the style model can be used to measure public trends £< d 
key clients. For example, the Astin (I9S0) surveys of college freshmen 
do not directly test style but reveal treikis greatly related to style. For 
instance, there has been a miyor shift in student attitudes recently from 
valuing a "philosophy of life" to valuing "professional authority" and 
"administrative responsibility". I can interi»et this as signalling a 
trend away from career concepts tied to the Integrative style to 
concepts tied to Decisive and Hierarchic styles (Driver. I98Ib; Prince. 
1979). This analysis could support several strategies---either gearing up 
for a structured Decisive training program or consciously planning to 
incorporate style change in the curriculum. 

By putting together imernal and external style dau. strategic plan- 
ning can be greatly enhanced. Clearly all the intricacies of this kind of 
planning cannot be discussed here. It should be iN>ted that this process 
has worked for us in many oiiganizations. If tried in a university, 
outside expertise is strongly su^sled given the peculiar disregard 
universities hold for inside experts. 

One last point on this issue. If a number of universities around the 
country were to unctertake style probes, we might get a data base to 
assess actual trends in style within our institutions and put the "Deci- 
sive treml" model to an empirical test. 

OiKe an organization has a strate^ thrust, the style model can be 
used to develop a supporting personnel operation and organization 
design. As noted, a given strategic position can strongly dictate the 
design of work and selection of people for jobs. If creativity is needed 
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for instance, work needs to be "dcstnictured". In a university setting, 
the teaching technotogy can be designed to fit strategic ofcgectives. 

For instance, if the strategy is to enhance a Decisive thinking style 
among students to satisfy public demand, style theory can prescribe 
particular training approaches. (See Schroder et al. 1967: Streufert & 
Streufert. 1978; Athey. 1976). We know that Decisive style is fostered 
by rigid structure, time pressure and unilateral lecture technique. We 
also kiM)w that Integrative thinking can be fostered by low structure 
and heavy emphasis on (Uscussion and reading. Similar insets into 
developing Flexible or Hterarchk: thinking exist. 

Lest such kleas be seen as too manipulative, keep in mind that 
courses have style impacts whether planned or not (Driver. 1981a). Is it 
not better for foculty and students to know what they are doing to 
styles? The current net impact of no planning seems to be a mass 
proliferation of the Flexible style in the college students I have tested 
around the country over the last teit years. 

Research and administrative jobs can also be analyzed and (tesigned 
to enhance strategy. The style aj^jroach offers an additional factor to 
the motivational oriented approach Oldham and Kulik in this vol- 
ume. The approach is based on the idea that when a person's style fits 
job demands and motives fit job rewards, morale and productivity are 
optimized. The style approach to job analysis involves an elaborate 
look at job activities desired, followed by a profiling of the job on the 
styles needed to meet these demands. Demands are both intrinsk to 
the task (i.e., informatiiMi processii^) and social. An incumbent's style 
ideally should fit both the information aspects and the people dealt with 
ina^. 

In a teaching job for example, one might want to assess the amount 
of information involved, the degree of change in the information, the 
amount of creativity required, the amount of planning and so on. We 
would also want to assess noxity-eucity factors to get a picture of total 
load. Noxity and eucity factors couW range from work conditions to 
pay. Simultaneously, we wouW want to know what styte is used by 
students as well as colleagues and relevant administrations. We have 
very good data which indicate that styte is a nuyor factor in interper- 
sonal liking, even in a classroom setting (see Streufert & Streufert, 
1978). 

In sum. if the teaching technology is complex yet structured, load 
factors are not excessive, the students are Decisive, and the desired 
strategy is to keep them Decisive, a Hierarchic/Decisive style profes- 
sor would fit well. 

Selection using style instruments is underway in many organizations 
(Driver & Rowe, 1979). Our preference is to combine selection with 
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feedback and training in a career development model. Individuals who 
do not "fit" can be advised of better fits with other profiled jobs or of 
training opportunities to at^just their styles (and sometimes might 
participate in re-designing the job to fit them better). 

It should be clear that in complex oiganizattons many jobs will not 
have the same style profile and that pockets of people of different styles 
are the rule. In universities, for instance, departments might have 
differing, strategies and students— hence different job profiles. One 
might even find consciously designed style differences in tracks within 
a department. Moreover, in coi^junction with career development, 
training for faculty and administrators in style and worksh<^ in style 
change woiiW be critical parts of style applications. One experience I 
have had with style training for university administrators was very well 
.•^ceived — like water in the desert. 

A more elaborate approach to career development is to examine a 
scries of jobs for style demands (Brousseau. 1983). A fair'y consistent 
finding in my research is that first level supervision needs to be 
Decisive, middle managenwnt Integnuive or Hierarchic, and senior 
management Decisive with Integrative backup style. If so. training 
events should occur at key transition points to facilitate needed style 
shir., ''..r e va»'.r e, a full professor may have a very different style 
•ive'i ti an Assistant Professor. The latter may need to prodiKe a 
truly amazing number of short simple articles to meet standards ^and 
hence be Flexible or Decisive) while a senior professor may be 
requited to mentor, ^it ami asseml^ o>ll^ions— a more Integrative 
role. Style transition training could be very helpf jI in such cases. 

A critical area for potential style application is in performance 
appraisal f Prince & Driver, in press). Style theory would ai^ against 
a single y..i^ojm apfNiaisal system. Each style mi^t well be given a 
diffen».'f 'ype of performance appraisal. For exampfe. a Derisive 
person might respond well to a clear, precise Management-By-Objec- 
tives approach which laid out specific achievements to be attained in a 
ye In contrast, a Flexible person woukl find this approach a strait 

zkev. a loose, but frequent discussion of changing c^jectives is far 
more suitable here. 

\faximi/.ing styles are likely to prefer longer intervals, e.g.. a Hierar- 
chic mig^t want to develop a five year plan. Inte^tives wouki 
probably balk at focusing on objective results or other "bottom line" 
factors; instead they would prc^bly prefer to develop qualities such as 
creativity over time and have the system open to change. 

Another point on performance evaluation. The style of the evaluator 
should be compatable with that of the evaluatee. I leave to imagination 
a discussion between a Decisive departn^nt chairman ami an Integra- 
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live Assistant Professor on the number of publications that should be 
produced in a given y^. 

At present, universities seem extreme in their reliance on Decisive 
evaluation. SIkhI range, easily countaMe vdun^ seems the rule. (Why 
this may be the case, I will discuss below.) If we are to encourange 
anyone but Dccisives, this practice will be ruinous. 

Assuming that individual issues are deah with, the style model can 
also sMidress grtxips and organizational im^ms. The composition of 
research teams u»ng styles for maximum creativity has hsA been 
tested (Driver, Reynolds, & Boulgarides, 1971). Committees can be- 
come something other than futile exercises with cflFeclive style combi- 
nations. As one example, consider a room full of extreme Hierarchies 
trying to resolve an issue. Without help such a scene would rapidly 
degenerate into a contest of who could talk the longest and listen least. 
(Stager, 1967). 

At a broader tcvcl. style can become a m^ to(d in the design <rf 
oi^izations. Oganizational Behavior theories are beginning to sur- 
face suggesting that it may be the style of the power elite (Bobbin and 
Ford. 1980) or the work force (Mealiea and Lee, 1975) that shapes 
organizational structure. Thus, a D^isive president will build an 
oiiganizatiun in his own image. 

Conversely, extant jattems organizsUion structure may attract 
particular styles (Driver, in press, a). Current theory is that a Decisive 
should prefer an organization that is quite structured and not too 
complex. A small business in a stable market with a traditional pyramid 
structure would be fine. Piuticulariy attractive may be an Jtocratic 
system where rules are simple— do what the boss wants. When a 
Decisive gets into a lai^ Inireaucracy his tendency may be to break it 
down into a scries of small autocracies. Paradoxk:ally, the Decisive 
style should opt for decentralization. 

The Flexible style should prefer a loose, temporary organization. 
Many partnerships fit this description. So docs Warren Bennis's (1969) 
term Adhocracy. For Flexibles. temporary teams changing as needed 
would be ideal. 

The Hicrarchic's best fit is probably a good bureaucracy. A "^xxl" 
bureaucracy is one which has rational rules, selects on competence, 
and permits long term strategy. Integratives and Systemics may fit 
better into matrix structures or more participatory systems such as 
Likert*s (1961) "linking pin" structure with its series of ovedapping 
ascending committees. 

Our research to dale in this area is tentative. We lave some sun>ort 
that Decisives work best in small bureaucratic offices (Boulgarides, 
1973; Schutt, 1978). Alawi (1973) found that Hierarchies (Hwspered in 
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large traditioiial bureaucracies while Integratives and Systemics went 
further in aerospace matrix <Miganizatjons. 

With respect to the academic worid, I might sug^ that almost 
every style has found a champion with respect to organization. Mil- 
letfs (1%2) version of a total community comes close to an Integra- 
Uve's dream. Blau's (1973) Wew of a classic bureaucracy is, rf course, 
quite Hierarchic. Weick's (1976) concept of a loosely coupled, quasi' 
autonomous system fits well with the Decisive concept although with 
temporary groupings this could also fit a Flexible ideal. 

Style theory would sug^t that oi^anization design is optimized 
when stnicturc fits both individual styles and strategic envinmroental 
forces. When these two fetors differ, mulUplkaty in stnicturc may be 
needed. For instance, a university might want a community structure 
to foster an Integrative research institute while holding onto a tradi- 
tional bureaucracy for producing Hterarchic engineering graduates. 

It should be evident that Decision Style ran be used to build a totally 
inte^^ed, career and management-oriented, human resource system 
(Von GUnow. et al., 1983). However. Decision Style alone is not neariy 
enough for a complete system. It must be supplemented by other 
human factors as needed (e.g.. motivation and growth need). 

We can now take a second look at the questions behind this section: 
How do we determine what style dynamics are going on in academia? 
How do we shape these dynamic:; to best fit national and human needs? 

CIcariy. by measuring people and jobs akmg with external enviiYUh 
ments. over time we can begin to answer the first question. Our data to 
date are very sketchy but they suggest that: 

1. Integrative style is correlated with fitculty success rating in a 
small college: but. 

2. Decisive style is most frequent in that faculty (McGinness. 1980). 

3. Decisiveness is highly correlated with mana^ment cap^ity in a 
fairly conservative small coUe^ (Schutt. 1978 b). 

A Decisive trend overpowering Integrative job (femands (at least for 
faculty) is apparent. 

As to the second question on remedies. I have outlined a set of steps 
above to produce any desired style outcome. As a closing exercise. I'd 
like to develop a more elaborate model of how a Decisive trend may be 
developing ar.d offer a blueprint for reversing the trend. 



A Dynamic Style Analysts erf Academia . . . and a possible soiiHioB. 

3n neariy total absence of actual data on style patterns in the 
university worid I shall try to construct as realistic a hypothetical 
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scenario as any vantage point within this world will permit. Let me 
make some simplifyii^ assumptions: 

1. Senior mana^mcnt— President, Vice President Sr— are domi- 
nantly Decisive. 

2. Middle management— Deans, Associate Deans— are Hierarchic 
with Decisive backup. 

3. Department Chairs arc increasingly Decisive with time in the job, 
gradually losii^ Int^rative or Hierarcluc (Hiitfessorial styles. 

4. Assistant Professors are Integrative or Hierarchic with increas- 
ingly strong Flexible backups as publishing pressure mounts. 

5. Tenured faculty are Integrative or Hierarchic. 

Aii of this holds at moderate Environmental load. It might fit any 
large research oriented university. 

Now imagine a downtrend in the economy combined with a da:reas- 
ing enrollment. Load in the form of noxity and uncertainty increases. 
Given the pace of the information explosion, input complexity remains 
high. Pay remains steady or may decline into underload conditions. 
The environment on balance increases in load. 

The impact of load increase is summarized in Figure 2. The first to 
sense and feel this 1<^ pressure may be the senior level ^ministra- 
tors. Already fairly Decisive, this load increase will press them for a 
''tightening up" all arouiMl— an even more Decisive posture. The Dean 
will respond by instituting tighter controls over resources, teaching 
methods, time. etc. This control will get more simplistic as pressure 
mounts and the Deans shift to Decisive from Hierarchic styles. 

The Department Chairman will abandon any remnant of non-Dcci- 
swve styles and "get tough". A Ikcisivc administration will set in. 
characterized by: 

1. Task oriented leadership. 

2. Absolute reliance on simple rules. 

3. Simple, short run performance appraisals, (e.g.. teacher ratings, 
publtcatk>n counts). 

4. Disappearance of all scmWence of participation in decisions by 
facuhy. 

The response by faculty should vary by tenure level. The untenured 
are likely to revert to their Flexible backup style and appear to go 
along, but with increasing tendencies to ^iray off campus to more open 
and free consulting or irrelevent activities. The tenured faculty is likely 
to resist either style change openly or shift to salisfking backup styles; 
but in cither case, morale will sag, as the intrinsic reward properties of 
their wOTk disaf^ar. 

Ironically, some performance, as measured by Decisive standards, 
may at first go up. i.e.. journal count increases. But quantity will drive 
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F^re 2. 

A Simplified Model of the Effect of Environmental Overload 
on Academic Thought Processes. 
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out quality to the increasing distress of most faculty. Moreover, one 
performance measure may drop quickly, student ratii^, as students 
can sense lack of enthusiasm. Poor performance will increase stress on 
the administrators, creating an even mtne Decisive (Kittem. 

No counter pressures are likely from outside the university either. 
For example, professional journals will be ilooded with short. Decisive 
articles. This load is likely to place a premium on brevity and simplicity 
as criteria for acceptance. Elaborate, theoretical pieces are likely to 
^-adually disai^iear. 

Two outcomes are likely eventually, given this scenario— Jwnu^ne- 
ous Decisiveness or polarization. In the latter case, the increasingly 
Decisive but unhappy faculty will devek>p an increasingly negative 
view of dictatorial administrators who will reciprocate in their dislike 
of an "impractical dreamer" faculty. The end of this process is faculty 
unionization. This adversarial relationship is likely to imrrease Deci- 
siveness on both sides. 

The second scenario sees a gradual exodus of the non-Decisive 
faculty for more congenial spots in industrial research labs, govern- 
ment jobs, writing and the like. In either scenario, the university would 
become a Decisive preserve^raining a Decisive student body to be 
more so. Given certain world conditions, these scenarios do not 
present a necessary problem. In many situations. Decisiveness in an 
admirable and useful style. However, I believe that external competi- 
tion can outplan and outmaneuver an overiy Decisive U.S. ecomimy. I 
also wonder how long our democratic iK>iitic£d form wouW survive this 
trend. 

If these suppositions have any validity, what might style theory 
suggest to arrest these trends? Mar.y business oiiganizations have faced 
similar problems trf environmental overk>ad by the use <rf buffering 
(Thompson. 1967). In this view, an Integrative core of creative talent 
or researchers is insulated against load by a more hardy outer ring of 
Decisive/HierarchicK in sales or public relations. In a university one 
might imagine an insulatory group of fairly Decisive Inisiness managers 
and front line teachers handling the external pressures. Somewhat 
removed would be more Integrative institutes for advanced work and 
teaching. This split culture would require very sensitive management 
to avoid polarization and hostility betw^n the two groups. 

A cnicial role requirement would be administrators who cchiW Imdge 
both worlds— "boundary spanners.*' In this scenario, s^iministrators 
with Intcgrative/Decisive style patterns could be consciously chosen to 
fill this boundary role. In addition, separate personnel policies (e.g., 
hiring, job design, performance appraisal^ would be neected to support 
tot^y different styles. 
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Since this i^ only a hypothetical case, more elaboiation on st^utions 
is warranted. Hopefully, this discussion gives the flavor of how 
decision style can t^lp analyze and resolve (MiganizatitMial prv^ems. 

One last comment. McKeachie (1982). and Magancil (1982). as cited 
by Oldham and Kulik later in this volume, describe academic phenom- 
ena which bear an uncanny resemblance to the scenario developed 
here. I had no awareness of their data until after constructing the 
scenario. Clearly, academia would seem ripe ground for Decision Style 
research. 



CcMidadoa 

1 have attempted to present perhaps an overdramatic statement of 
the direction in thinking being taken in universities today. Nevertiw- 
less, there may well be a stroi^ element of decision style frustraticMi at 
ttw root of academic malaise. 1 do nm propose that style is the master 
key to all problems. Ratter. I think its value as a tool in organizaticMud 
amdysis has only begun to be s^n in the busii^ss wm-ld ami is virtually 
unexfriored in higher education institutions. 

My intent is to use my own style model as an example of what a 
broad cc^tive style th^ry linked to environmental analysis generally 
can do in oiianiz£aionaI behavior research. I have el^wtere tried to 
grai^le with the issue of how nwny style dimensions are necessary fw 
effective organizational analysis (Driver, in (N^ss,b). However, the 
systematic use of even one such style dimension in research fM-ograms 
could shed great light on the problems of academic organization that 
are the focus of these articles. 
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STRATEGY FORMAHON IN THE 
UNIVERSITY SETTING 



Cyntihia Hardy, Ann Langley, Henry 
Mintzberg anMl Jan^ Rose 

It is weli>known that strategies are formulated before they are 
implemented, that planning is the central process by which they are so 
formulated, and that structures should be designed to implement given 
strategies. At least this is well known to those who have read the 
conventional literature on strategy making. In the university setting, 
these imperatives stand almost totally at o<kls with what really hap- 
pens, leading to the conclusion either that universities "have it all 
wrong" or that the strategy theoreticians do. Several observers of the 
university scene have been prepared to argue the former point. Some 
have sug^ted that few universities have strategies and tlmt they had 
better develop them following the methods generally accepted in 
busiiwss (e.g. Dube & Brown, 1983; Doyle & Lynch. 1979). Others 
have noted that when univo^ties do formulate strat^es, they con- 
sistently fail to implement them satisfactorily because of a deplorable 
lack of administrative power, leadership skill, or courage in the fatx of 
opposition (e.g. Hosmer. 1978. Ladd, 1970. Lutz, 1982). 

We. on the other hand, befeve that the conventional view of 
strategy — as a plan, or a set «rf explicit intentions preceding and 
controllii^ actk>ns-<is too narrow to permit a sati!^tOTy umterstaikl- 
ing of strategy fcmnation in the university setting (as well as many 
others). An alternate view of strategy focusses not on a priori articula- 
tion of intention, but on the existence of consistency in the actions and/ 
or decisions emerging from an oiipnization. Specifically, we (tefine 
strat^ies as realized as patterns in streams of deci«ons or actkms 
(Mintzberg, 1972. 1978; Mintzbeng and Waters, 1%3). This deflnitiofi 
allows basic but unarttculated orientations to be viewed as strategies. 

Based on this definition, the study of strat^y formation in the 
university setting takes on a new interest. Rather than merely throwing 
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up <Hir hands at the infrequent use or abortive outcomes expUctt 
strategic planning, or. alternately, going to the other extreme and 
dismissing univer^ties as "oi^ganized anarchies'* with strategy making 
processes as mere "garba^ cans" (March and Olsen, 1978). we are 
able to focus on how decisions and actions order themselves into 
patterns over time. 

We begin by developing in nwrc depth th* concept of strategy 
introduced above. We then focus on the inncesses by whteh vareHis 
kinds of decisions are made in universities. This leiuls us to surest a 
number of propositions about the patterns likely to emeige and the 
nature of the strategy formation process in the university, which we 
relate to some preliminary data from »n ongoing study trf strategy 
formation during a century and a half at McGill Univefsity. 



Strategies as Dd&erate and Emorgent 

As indicated above, we focus most of our attention on strategies as 
realized, rather than on strategies as intended. Thus, for example, a 
university that puts a scientific slant on all of its activity could be 
described as pursuing a science strategy, just as one that repeatedly 
puts its resources into undeiigraduate programs at the expense of 
research can be said to pursue a strategy of favouring undergraduate 
teaching. 

By our definition, an organization can have a realized strategy 
without having an imended one (or. more exactly, patterns can be 
evident even when a priori intentions were not). Thh means that 
strategies can exist without the efforts of central actors, that the 
formulation of strategies need not necessarily precede their implemen- 
tation, and that strategies themselves ne&i not necessarily be ex{4icit 
(or. for that matter, even conscimisly recc^ized) — in «rther words, 
they can form rather than having to be formulated. As shown in Figure 
1. the limiting case of this can be referred to as emergent strategy, to 
distinguish it from deliberate strategy (where a priori intentions were 
realized, more or less). 

It may seem unconventional, indeed questionable, to use the word 
"strategy" for patterns in behavior, without considering intentions. We 
have two reasons for doing so. First, there has to be some way to 
identify strategies actually pursued. Can we call a stated intention that 
never evoked effort a strategy? Indeed, while few people would 
formally define strategy as we do, many in fact so use the term, for 
example when an executive infers the "strategy" of a competitor, or a 
newspaper does the same thing for a political leader. Second, there is 
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Various Types of Strate^s 



Intemlcd 
Strategy 



Deliberate Strategy 



^ Realizol 
^Strategy 





Unrealized 
Strategy 



Emergent 
Strategy 



no such thing as a (Hirely dehberate strategy, any more than there is a 
purely emergent oi^ (by our definition). That is why we believe Uie 
same woid (''strategy**) should be used for patterns realized as well as 
intentions* so that the two may be cmnpared under il^ same labels. 

The difficulty in distinguishiv^ between relatively cteliberate and 
emergent strategies is to identify tl^ intentions oi various actors in a 
coitective context. In a conventional autonrabile company, it may be 
sufficient to identify the intentions cf the central administrators, who 
are able to impose their intentions on the rest of the oipinizatiiHS. But 
in the university setting, tl^ intentions of various actors and, more 
importantly, the extent to which these intentions are shared, must be 
understood before strategies can be labelM deliberate or emeigent. 
Strategies may in fact be identified with a distimrt group (say a 
department) or even an individual (such as a stn^ professor), or they 
n^y form on a con^nsus basis (becoming collectively imemted and 
then realized by the actions many actors). A strategy can be piulialiy 
deliberate and partially emergent, as when the broad outline of it is 
intended but the details emer^ en route or when the process of 
strategy malcing is decided upon in a deliberate way (thrcHigh the design 
of committee structures, hiring practices, etc.) while the ccmtent of 
specific strategies (what pn^rams to <^er, etc.) is allows to emerge. 
Various forms of strategy tdentifi^ in an on^r^ research prxgect of 
strategy formation in a variety of oiiganizational settings are listed in 
Table t, along a rough continuum from deliberate to emerigent. 

(XccHirse. defining strategy as pattern cn* consistency in actkms says 
nothing about the actions on which to focus. By this definitimi, 
universities can have strategies about everythir^. But tl^ discovo-y 
that all the classrooms of a given university are paints beige wouM 
seem to pale in comparison to the discovery of a pattern in Ktions cS 
favouring the sciences over the humanities. Clearly some patterns 
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Typr of 



Summary Description of TyfHJs i>f Strategies 



Planned precise intentions formulated and articulated by 

central leadership, backed up by formal controls to 
ensure surprise*free implementation in N:nign. con- 
trollable, or predictable environment; strategies are 
generally deliberate. 

Entrepreneurial intentions exist as the persiinai, unarticulated vision 
of a single leader, and so an: adaptable to new op- 
portunities; organization is under the personal con- 
trol of the leader ami located in a protected niche in 
the environment; strategies are relatively deliberate 
but can emerge inadvertently. 



Ideological 



Umbrcila 



Process 



Disconnected 



Consensus 
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intentions exist as a collective vision of all actors, 
in inspirational form and relatively immutable, con- 
ti\>lled normatively through indoctrination and/or 
socialization; organization often pniactive vis-a-vis 
environment; strategies rather deiiNrrate. 

leadership in partial control of organizational 
actions, defines strategic targets or txiundaries 
within which other actors respond to own forces or 
to complex, unfMiedictabie environment; strategies 
l^tly deliberate, partly emergent (ih* deliberately 
emergent). 

leadership controls process aspects of sfnitegy (hir* 
ing, structure, etc.), leaving content aspects to 
other actors; strategies partly deliberate, partly 
emergent (ai^, again, delil^rately emergent). 

;H:tors kH>sety coupled to ic\i of organization pro- 
duce patterns in actkms in absence ttf, or in direct 
contradiction to, central or common infentions; 
strategies are * organizationally" emergent whether 
or not they are deliberate for individual actors (can 
he departmental or {^rsonal strategies). 

through mutual adjustment, actors converge on pal- 
terns that become pervasive in absence of central 
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Tlible 1 (coot) 
Summary Description of Types of Strategies 



Type of 

Stntfegy M^{or Features 

or common intentions; strategies may emerge 
through spontaneous convergence but may also be 
negotiated. 

imposed the environment dictates patterns in actions either 

thrcMigh direct imposition or tnrough implicitly pre> 
emiHing or bcnindii^ organizatkMi chcnce; strat^es 
organizationaily emeigem. although they may be in- 
temalized and made to appear deliberate. 



From Mintzberg and Waters (1983) 



deserve more attention than others. One danger, however, is to assume 
that actions are important simply because they come under the control 
of central administrators, or. more to the point in the university setting, 
that they are unimportant because they arc contnriled by individual 
professors. Imieed. the key area of strategy making in most organiza- 
tions concerns the elaboration of the Imsic mission (the products or 
services offered to the public), and in universities, as we shall argue, 
this is significantly ccmtrolled by individual professors (e.g., in their 
choices of course materials and research projects). We belkve other 
important areas of strategy include the inputs to the system (notably 
the choice and subsequent tenuring of academic staff, the (ktermina- 
tion of student cnrdlment, and the raising of external funds), the 
means to perform the missron (the construction of buildings and 
facilities, the purchase of research equipnwnt etc.), the structure and 
forms of governance (design of the committee system, the hierachies, 
the regulations concerning promotion ami tenure, etc.), and the van- 
ous means of support for the mission (notably the elabwation of the 
university's support structure, from computers and libraries to alumni 
offices and printing facilities). 

If strategies are taken to be {Kitterns in actions, then to understand 
strategy formation, we must first consider how actions come about and 
then consider how these actions converge over time to create patterns. 
Accordin^y. we take up next the issue of how decisions (which are 
intemted to provoke actions or changes in acticms) are made in univer- 
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Mtics. and then connider how ihcy. and the actions that they evoke, 
form patterns, in order to draw conclusions about the nature of 
university strategies and the processes by which they are formed. 



DeciskHi-Biakiiig ia the University Setting 

Were universities to formulate strategies from the conventional 
perspective, central administrators would develop detailed and integra- 
ted plans about the programs to be offered, the courses to be taught, 
the students to be admitted, the buildings to be built, and so on. much 
as automobile companies normally work out the design of their product 
lints and production focilities before they take action. In fact, automo- 
bile companies seem to resemble rather ckwely a model of organization 
that we call "machine bureaucracy" (Mintzberg. 1979). in which the 
overall mission — the mass production of particular product» or ser- 
vices^ends itself to extensive rationalization, thereby rendering the 
oper?. .Mv. a sequence of simple routine tasks requiring minimum 
skilh '-^^ • % type <rf oiiganization, the 'conventional approach to 
strategy :„ \ ig seems to make a good deal of sense. The or^uiization 
needs tight integration of its actions (every part must fit together on the 
assembly line, marketing must promote the product produced by the 
factory, and so on), hence its central administrators, who can under- 
stand the operating tasks, must exercise tight central control of them. 
Too much discretion over individual ^tions (let almie strategies) 
in the hands of the final actors would only encourage disintegration. 

Universities stand in sharp contrast to this model of tnganizatkm. 
For one thing, central administrators cannm possibly undent tand the 
wide array of skills and knowledge applied in the operations of tlieir 
institutions, ranging from the most subtle interfM^tations of amr^nt 
Greek philosophy to the most s(^isticat»i ^vances in contemporary 
nuclear irfiysics. For another, and as a consequence of the first, in 
Weick s (1976) terms universities must be "loosely coupled" systems, 
in which the actions of one part nvcd not be tightly integrated with the 
others (the philosopher and tte physicist sharing little more than a 
f? -ulty club and a system of grade point avera^s). Universities in fact 
resemble another model of orpmization. labelled "professional bu- 
reaucracy" (Mintzberg. 1979). 

Because universities require specialized expertise, many of their 
decisions, and in particular some concerned with the definition of the 
basic elements of the mission (teaching and research), can only be 
made by individual pn^ess(»^. Others can in fact come under direct 
control of central administrators, for example, decisions concerned 
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with the financing of the university and with the provision of many of 
its support services. Many important decisi<Nis, however, can be made 
neither by individual pr^essors nw by centra suiministrators. but 
require rather the participation of various actors with different inter- 
ests and expertise. Decisions in these cases emerge from complex 
collective and interactive processes. It iz these interactivr decisions 
that have engaged most of the interest of the decision making theorists 
who have studied universities. As illustrated in Figure 2, we examine in 
turn the decisions controlled by individual professionals, by central 
administrators, and by the collectivity, (the latter in terms four 
models of decision making: ccHlegial. polittcal, garbage can, and ra- 
tional analysis). 

Decisions made by Professional Judgment 

In the university setting, individual professors have a ^at deal of 
autonomy over research and teaching because of the difficulties of 
supervising or formalizing this work. Thus, many of the decisions tluit, 
in effect, detail the basic missions of the university come under the 
control oi the individual professor: 

Presictents and tl^r chief academic subordinates concede that 
much the structure academic policy is determined in the 
individual departments— realistically, often in the individual class- 
room Academic "Policy" is the accretion of hundreds of 

largely autonomous actions taken for different reasons, at different 
times, under different conditions, by different people. (Cohen and 
March. 1974, p. 104) 

To understand this form ctf decentralization to the level the 
individual professor, two essential concepts about universities (and 
IMY^essional bureaucracies in general) must be ur ierstood— pigeonhol- 
ing and standardization of skills and knowledge. 

The pigeonholing process divides the organization's activities into a 
scries of standard components or programs that arc applied to prede- 
termined situations or contingencies, also standardized. As Weick has 
noted, "schools are in the business of building and maintaining catego- 
ries" (1976, p. 8). Clients (i.e.. students) entering the organization arc 
categorized acccmling to the set available contingencies (or catego- 
rize themselves) and arc then sent to the appropriate professionat (or 
set of them in sequence) to execute the relevant programs. In other 
wottls. the object is to force all students into the existing slots. One 
student exhibits an aptitude for languages and so is directed into a 
degree in the Spanibh or French department, another who wishes to 
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become a manager selects the business schtx)!. Once that choice is 
made, the student is slotted into a series of courses, by which the 
pigeonholing process is extended to the level of the individual profes- 
sor. In other words, each course is itself a standard program of the 
organization, evoked in response to a standardized stimulus (e.g.. the 
introductory l^jlicy course as a required part of the MBA program). 

Note that by partitioning its tasks through pigeonholing, the univer- 
sity buffers or insulates its programs from one another and thereby 
minimizes the need for coordination across tasks and m:>ximizes the 
discretion of those who c -rry out the tasks— in other words, it achieves 
ttoth its loose coupling and its extensive decentralization concurrently. 
It also avoids a good deal of uncertainty, or at least confines it to the 
level of the individual program. Once the pigeonholes arc defined, 
whatever variability that does remain is forced into the context of 
specific programs. SimilaHy, the domains over which individual profes- 
sors retain control are defined by the pigeonholes to which they can be 
assigned. Simultaneously, it is the very system of pigeonholes that 
provides that control, for it buffers each professor from activities 
taking place in other pigeonholes. 

Within the domain defined by pigeonholing, what. then, does an 
individual professor control? Clear examples, at least when courses are 
not taught in multiple sections, would seem to be teaching methixl and 
materials, course content, books, grades, etc.: likewise for research 
conduLt.'d on an individual basis, topic and methodok>gy. etc. But 
while that control may seem to be absolute from the perspective of the 
organization, it is not so from the perspective of external influence. 

This brings us to the standnrdizution of skills and know k dfie. 1 he 
reason why individual professors arc trusted to make their own deci- 
sions in the areas listed above is that their skills and knowledge have 
been standardized through long years of training. In a sense Ihey have 
been programmed through their ow n doctoral i»r profcssitmal studies to 
approach their fields of endeavor in generally accepted ways, in terms 
of what they teach, and perhaps how. as well as in terms of how they 
carry out research, and perhaps on what. (In referring to this below as 
professiimal training and affiliation, in no way do we wish to restrict 
our comments to the formally professional fields, say medicine as 
opposed to English literature. As shoukJ be clear above, professors of 
En^ish lite.-ature are hardly less free of the influence of their implicit 
profession than are professors of medkine of their official one ) 

This ma>. not encour^e radical innovation — in Kuhn's < 1970 terms, 
doctoral programs train people to do "normal science", mi! to foment 
"scientific revolutions" — but it does ensure that professors will act 
•responsibly" (given that "responsibly" means: in generally accepted 
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ways to a community of schi>!ars). Tlius professors choose books that 
terol to be well regarded by their colleagues, they design their courses 
in ways that reflect their own training, they adopt teaching methods 
accejHable in their disciplines (and sometimes even sanctioned by 
professional associations, as in certain practical work in medicine), 
they research subjects that can be funded by the granting agencies 
(which in turn are subject to prxrfessional influence), and they write 
articles in styles accepfabte to the journals refereed by their peers. 

Pushed to the limit, then, ^'academic freedom" can look like profes- 
sional control — it may be explicit frmiom from administrators, even 
from peers in other disciplines, but it is not implicit freedom from 
colleagues in cHher universities. CM" course, tenured pnrfessors may feel 
some release from these assures to conform, but by the time they 
receive tenure, most have become socialized into the {H^ominant 
norms— that is probably how they gained tenure in the first place. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that they tend to become the main de- 
fenders of the norms. Thus we have tilled this section decision by 
"professional judgment", the implication being that while judgment 
may be the mode ot choice— professors being free in these choices 
from having to bargain with colleagues or to carry out formal analy- 
sis — this is informed judgment, mightily influenced by professional 
training and affiliation. 

Other influences, of course, impinge on the choices of individual 
professors. Student feedback can modify classroom techniques, demo- 
graphic factors influence ckiss size that in turn may affect course 
offerings* corporations can influence research in a field such as engi- 
neering by virtiK! of providing sites for comiucting enquiry, and so on. 
Overall, the general environment plays a significant rote in the selec- 
tion of topics of research and teachii^, as imiividual professors re- 
spond to the concerns of the day— aerospace issues after Sputnik, 
women in management issues in the I980*s, and so on. But no force 
matches that of the implicit and explicit influence of professional 
afliliation. 

Note that it is this standanls/ation of skills ami knowledge thai 
enables the organizatiiw to ;ichieve much of the ccK)rdfnation that 
remains to be effected across pigeonhi>ics (indeed, to set up the whole 
system of pigeonholes in the first place). . . the system works 
because everyone knows everyone else kni>ws roughly what is going 
on" (Meyer, qui>ted in Weick. 1976, p, 14). Thus a parfessw leaching 
physics to engineering students need not spend a great deal of time 
coordinating his or her efforts with another teachir^ calculus to the 
same students: the former han been trained to know what to expect in a 
standard calculus course. The necessary coordination Nrtween the two 
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can therefore be effect^ alim>st automatically, with hardly any need 
for personal contact. To use an old ex|Hiession, universities, as {Ht>fes- 
sional bureaucracies, are organizat* ns desigmd to allow everyone to 
grind in his or her own mill* The lauel "'bureaucr^y'* has been used 
ex(N*essly because of this eov^hasis on standardization (as well as 
pigeonholing), which creates a certain stability in procedure. To re- 
peat, these are not organizations designed to innovate so mi^h as to 
apply and elaborate complex standards. To quote Herbert Simon: 

The pleasure that the good professional experiences in his work is 
not simply a {Measure in handling difficult matters; it is a pleasure 
in using skillfully a well-stocked kit of welMesi^d tools to 
handle proUems that are comprehensible in their deep structure 
but unfamiliar in tl^tr detail. (1977, p. 9%) 

Decisions made by Administrative Fiat 

Expertise, professional autonomy, and coordination thriHigh stand- 
ardized skills and knowledge (largely imported to the organization via 
pn)fessional training and norms), all facilitated by the [Hgeonholing 
process, sharply circumscribe the capacity of central administrators to 
manage the university's professional staff in the ways of conventional 
bureaucracy — throu^ direct superviskin, namely the issuing of direct 
orders, and througti the desi^tion of standards within the oiganiza- 
tion (e.g., rules, descriptions, poUctes). Even the designation of 
output or performance standards is discouraged by the intractibk 
problem of operationaltzing the goals of universities. 

To carry this point fUrtt^r. it i. in fact the academics who control 
much of the administration. This ttey do by staffing the committees 
and task forces that make many of the key dedsions. or by suspending 
their academic duties to fill administrative posts for a periml of time. In 
other words, the academic staff controls much of the administration by 
virtue of being seconded to administrative duties for either a few hours 
or a few years at a time. 

White many of the administrative decisions are subjected to collec- 
tive choice — involving various academics as well as admim'strators — 
tl^re are certain ones that fall into the realm of what we are calling 
administrative fiat. In other words, they are the exclusive prerogatives 

the senior administration, under which term we include the tx^utl of 
regents (or equivalent), the president or principal <rf the university (i.e., 
the chief executive officer), as well as the senicH' ecl^k>n of administra* 
ims who surround that person. Administrative fiat is meant to ctescribe 
the situation with respect to (Kher members of the university commu- 
nity; it is mit meant to suggest that administrators tto not vie or bargain 
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with each other over choices. (Although we refer to senior administra- 
tors in relation to the whole university, many of these points woul ilso 
apply to deans in relation to their schiK>ls or faculties.) 

The types of decisions that fall into this realm are rather circum- 
scribed. Childers (i^l) for example shows that decisions concerning 
the missions of teaching and research as well as many stages of 
personnel decisions fall outside this realm. But others do fall within it. 
Childers (1^1) identifies these as "institutional management** deci- 
sions. For example, many financial decisions are made e.xclusively at 
this level, although the question of which specific ones varies from one 
university to another In general decisions to invest in stocks (or 
disinvest in South African ones), buy and sell property, and embark on 
fund raising campaigns, t^nd to be taken by central administrators in 
relative isolation from the remaining meml^rs of the organization. 

A number of external influencers affect these finance decisions, 
especially those who supply funds to the university — tl^ government 
in the case of puMic universities iGross. i%8) and individual donors in 
the case of private ones. For example, government budget cuts stimu- 
late decisii>ns about budget reallocation and cost cutting, many of 
which tend to focus on the central administrative level. By virtue of 
their donations, private individuals can, for example, evoke adminis- 
trative decisions about the location of new buildings, the establishment 
of chaired professorships, and the cligibiiity requirements student 
scholarships. The very fact that these external influencers interact with 
the central administrators, whi>m Ihey view as responsible fkH* the 
activities of the organization^ gives the latter a certain power in these 
specific spheres of decisii>n making. 

Because many of the support services cvf the university arc oiiganized 
in a convemional **top-down'* hierarchy — machine bureaucratic in 
nature — they also tend to fall umler the con!n>i of the central admints- 
tiation. These include, for example, alumni and public relations, 
athletics and archives, accounting and pciyrolL building services and 
physical plant, and printing and translation services. The specific 
services may be executed well down in the hierarchy, but decisions 
concerning their basic orieniafions — that is. the ''strategic'* deci- 
sions — lend to be controlled well up in the administration. However 
pi>wcr over certain other support services more critical to academic 
matters — e.g., libraries or computers — tend to fail into the realm of 
collective decision making, where the central administrators join the 
academics in the making of choices. 

Central administrators may have forma! authority (power of veto) 
over administrative ap|H)intmenls. promotions, and tenure decistiHis. 
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In many cases, however, this formal authority is not exercised (Cohen 
and March. 1974). Even when it is, such dscisions have typically been 
initiated and filtered by various review committees in the collective 
process before they reach the administrative level. Central administra- 
tors may also irfay a a>lc in determining the procedures by which the 
collective process functions— what committees exist, who gets nomi- 
nated to them, and so on. It is the administrators, after all. who have 
the time to devote to administration. This role can give skillful adminis- 
trators considerable influence, however indirect, over the strategies 
developed by others. Wc shall return to this point when we discuss 
collective decision making. 

In addition, in times of crisis, administrators may acquire more 
extensive powers in order to deal with the pressing problems of the 
moment. In other words, decisions that were collective can move into 
the realm of administrative fiat. For example, the 1964 crisis at Berkley 
caused the B<Kud to institute new disciiiHinary regulations, withdraw 
previously delegated power, and strengthen the hand of the administra- 
tion (Smelscr. 1973). Such centralization is to be expected in the event 
of a perceived crisis (Hermann. 1963; Smart & Vertinsky, 1977). for 
two reasons. One is that time pressure requires speedy actii>n necessi- 
tating centralized directive. A second is. when faced with ? .iccrtainty, 
others lend to defer to the central leadership, granting it n .ire authority 
to con:e up with the correct resfwnse to reduce uncertainty 
(Billings. Milburn & Schaalman, 1980). We suspect, however, that 
once the immediate crisis passes, typically decision making becomes 
decentralized once again. 

A mixture of judgmental and analytic processes may be used to make 
dtxisiiins at the central administration level. It is interesting to note 
that Cohen and March (1974), in their study of presidential power, 
found that universities tended to have detailed, explicit plans in pre- 
cisely those areas in which central administrations had the most 
influerce: capital physical pkinning and fiscal planning dealii^ with 
income uncertainties, cash-flow problems, and short-term investment. 
It is notable that these plans generally avoided academic issues. The 
■ academic plans" in fact compiled were essentially "the natural conse- 
quence of asking each department to prepare a plan and then binding 
all trie dtKumcnts together without editing" (Cohen & March. 1976). In 
other words, the central administration did not participate except to 
request the plan in the first place. Cohen, writing about the French 
national planning experience suggests thai national "planning'* is 
cither political or decorative (1977. xv). Several authors (e.g.. Porter, 
Zemsky & Oedel. 1979; Richardson & Gardner. 1983) have made a 
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Mmilar point and the Ci^cn and March ( 1976) study sufggests that much 
central university planning in the pa^t has, in fact, been **decora- 
tive*' — aimed at external public religions rather than internal action. 

Decisions made hy Cffilei'tive Choice 

Many decisions in universities are determined neitlK^r by administra- 
tors nor by sole £K;ademics, but evolve out of a varkty ^ interactive 
processes that occur both within and between departments, and that 
involve various mixtures academics as welt as s^ministrators from a 
variety of levels. In our opinion among the n»st important of these 
decisions are ones related to the definition, creation, design, and 
discontinuation of pigeonholes, that is, im^rams, departn^nts, re- 
search centres, and at a lower level, individual ciHirses. Otter impor- 
tant decisions that fall into the realm of collective choice include 
promotion, tenure, and hiring, in some cases, budgeting, and establish- 
ing and designing the interactive procedures themselves. 

Interactive (mKesses within a ckpartment may involve members oi 
the same disciplim, as in the case isf content decisions coiKeming a 
specific degree program (e.g.. Master in Social Worit) or even a single 
course that is team-taught. Other inters^ttve processes cross depart- 
ments, bringing members of different disciplines together to decide on 
issues ranging from the selection of computing equipment to the design 
of tenure regulations (w the granting erf" tenure in a single case). Formal 
groups abound in ttese interactive processes, comprising ad hoc task 
forces as well as standing commitees, which typtcally include ^ademic 
policy committees (at departn^ntal and university levels) and senate, 
usually the highest ranking academic body of the university. 

The interactive processes can invcrfve both "vertical" and "horizon- 
tal** relationships. Within a given committee, individimls inteitH:! hor- 
izontally with one another to produce outcomes by mutual actjustnient. 
But this committ^ will itself intersurt vertically with cMher levels in the 
hierarchy that may have the direct power to chan^ or veto their 
outcomes, or which may dictate a pmm sidelines and bcnmdaries 
within which the deliberations of the committee must fall. These 
inter^'lions among individu^s and groups can be enormously complex 
and the distinctions between horizontal and vertical inteiw;tion can 
become blurred. For example, ''A single individual— fac^Jty number 
or administrator — will frequently find himself involved in a particular 
ctecision at three w more pdnts through membership of several over** 
lapping committ^s' (LacM, 1970, p. 206). 

Phases of Inieractive Decision Making, To help understand tte rotes 
that various individuals and gnnips may play in influencing decisions* 
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wc can break down the decision making process into three m^jor 
phases (after Mint/Srrg. Raisinghani & Theorct. 1^76) — identification, 
development, and selection (which themselves need nol proceed in 
sequential order* but rather tend to involve complex cycles and inter- 
ruptions). 

The iJeniification phase involves the recognition of the need to make 
a decision, and diagnosis of the situation. Many decisions, of course, 
arise on a routine basis (as in the case of promotion decisions)* and so 
need no special impetus for identification. But chants to the organiza- 
tion or to its established procedures (or pigeonhc^es) do need identifi- 
cation, and this tends to happen nuire by individual initiative than by 
collective interaction. Given the complexity of decision making in 
universities, and the rigidities that result from the pigeonholding pro- 
cess, change is difficult to imagine without the individual * 'champion" 
or *\pt>nsor/' who initiates it in the first place and or at least pushes it 
through the complex interactive process to its completion. 

Strong, serious leadership is virtually mandatory for the success 
of uny serious effort at -ducational reform ... to try to counter 
the pressures favouring u.^ siaius quo by creating or maintaining 
an atmosphere of receptivity to chai^. (Ladd, 1970, p. 205-206) 

Obviously, difTerent individuals will champion ditTerem issues de* 
pending on their own particular interests. We believe that professors 
are most likely to champion the creation of new pigeonholes, since 
these are closest to their own interests. Administrators* on the other 
hand, are mote likely to champion changes in resource allocation 
procedures* i>r fK^rhaps promotion and tenure regulations, although 
they may sometimes promote program additions when they perceive 
gaps in the services offered by their institution. Students also act as 
champions on occasion, but they are most likely to promote issues 
related to program flexibility or student participation in decision mak- 
ing. 

Issues that lack champions may. in finrt. be avoided by the iHgani/a- 
tion. Who. for example, relishes stickii^ his or her neck out to 
champion the discontinuation of a pi^onhole (program, faculty, re- 
search centre, etc.)? While the resources released by such a (tecision 
couk' be spent elsewhere* no ime professional individual or interest 
group IS likely to receive suiTicient benefit to justify such champion- 
ship, except in special circumstances. Financial pressure is likely to be 
felt more directly by the administrators* but there may be little incen- 
tive for them to attempt to initiate the closure of pigeonholes* at least 
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when times are guod. KeMstance will violent from those threatened, 
while support from other groups is likely to be weak* 

The second stage in decision making, the development process* 
involves the search for and design of alternatives and solutions. In 
some cases* chami^ons perform this function, fm^x>sing rather de- 
tailed solutions. In others « when only the need for decision has been 
identified, or when a champion is attem^Hing to !»4icit icteas cn- at least 
generate commitment for his proposal, the issue will teml to be 
developed by &d hoc groups, or task forces. Obviously the members of 
these groups can have substantial influence on the (tecistons w recom- 
n^iHlations put forward, and, indeed, often beccnm the coll^tive 
champions of the proposals they produce. Adminjstrat(M*s may also 
have substantial influence at this point, through their ability to decide 
who gets to participate in the task fofxres, what the mandates erf* these 
task forces will be. and what prcKr^ures they will use* As noted eariier, 
the administrators are the ones with time for administration, and that 
includes in gtHHl degree the desi^ of the interactive procedures as well 
as representation in them. 

The seleuion process involves the screening, evaluaticMi, choice, 
and authorization of alternatives and solutions. In most universities, 
this involves several layers g€ standing committees and individuals, 
with power of veto or the ability to return issues to lower levels for 
further devek>pment. These standing committees will, however, rarely 
get involved in development or iniUaticHi work directly (altlKHigh their 
members might, of course). 

The structures involved in this stage of decision making in universi- 
ties are well knov^i for being cumbersome ami slow, e^HP^'^'y <n taiige 
institutions. Fof example, a (Ht9posal for a Ph,D, program in numage- 
ment at McGill University was first woii&ed out by an £^ hoc commit- 
tee and then was approved within the Faculty <^ Mann^ment by its 
Gradiate Program Committee, Academic Committee, and Facuhy 
Council; from there it went to the Executive Committee aiKl the 
CcHincil of ti^ Faculty of Graduate Studies; then it nwv^ on to tte 
Academic Policy Committee of the &nate oi the University and then 
to the fiill Senate itself; from there it went to the University Pn^rams 
Committee (composed academics of various universities) of tt^ 
Quebec government Ministry of Education and tl^n into the Ministry 
itself, and tl^n hack and forth between these bodies a;id the university 
admim'stration a few more times until it was finally approved (as a joint 
pro-am of four universities). 

This complexity provides a strong iinrentive for imlividuals and 
groups to attempt to satisfy tinrir f^eds locally ami infcH-mally, %vithout 
emt^king on the time-consuming cluunpionship and justification pro- 
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cesj» ncccsjiary to obtain formal recognition. In other words, the 
incentive is to try to work within existing pigeonholes, even lo adapt 
them in a clandestine manner when change is desired. 

Thus, to simplify somewhat, in the case t»f non-routine decisions, we 
may roughly associate the ideitiifivatUm of the decision process with 
individual professors and administniton». the Jfvf/opmfwf of solutions 
with ad hoc groups (task forces) interacting 'horizontally", and the 
selection of alternatives and solutions with a "vertical" hierarchy of 
permanent groups (standing committees) as well as administrators and 
<in public universities), perhaps, government representatives as well. 

It is also, perhaps, important to note that individual professors need 
not participate in interactive processes lo any significant extent. They 
may leave this to their more active colleagues (at their own risk, of 
course: the dilemma of the academic who simply wishes to do his or 
her research is that he or she leaves ctillcctive choices, scnie concern- 
ing that research, to those who. by virtue of choosing lo do administra- 
tion, may be less sympathetic to research). Many professors, in fact, 
champion an issue hardly more than once in their career, in effect 
working to establish a new research center or degree program (or even 
a course) and then settling down to practice their own standardized 
skills within it. The individual professional, as we noted in the Simon 
passage quoted eariicr, gets his or her pleasure from working within 
pigeonholes, iwt in designing them (in other words, doing operating 
rattier than adminisiraiive work). Nevertheles!., almost everyone has 
to serve on one standing committee or another — for the sake of 
maintaining professional control if none other— and all occasionally get 
bludgeoned into participation on a task force or two. Adminislrators, 
on the other hand, virtually always participate in collective decisions— 
-especially those that cut across depiu-tmenial lines; that indeed, is a 
good part of their jobs. 

Miniels of Interactive Decision Makinn. How do ihe individuals partic- 
ipating in these interactive processes in fact i^rceive and act out their 
roles. Universities have traditionally been associated with a coUegial- 
ity model, where, in the view of some writers, decisions are made by a 
"community of individuals and groups, all of whom may have different 
roles and specialities, but who share common ^s and ol^ectives for 
the oiEanization" (Taylor. 1983. p. 18). This is reflected in the system 
of governance that decentralizes decision making and provides oppor- 
tunities for individual academics to intervene in the process, AlttKHigh 
different interest groups exist, differences between them are consid- 
ered to be overridden by the fundamental agfecment concerning the 
overall purpose of the institution. Common interest is the guiding force 
in this view of coilegiaiity. and decision making is. therefore, by 
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consensus (Taylor. \mi Obviously, in this extreme form, the model 
presupposes an unrealistic level of harmony and consensus. As a 
result, many wr.tcrs (see. for example. Baldridge. 1971; Baldridge 
Curtis. Eckcr 6c Riley. I978J have dismissed collegiality on the grounds 
that it IS an idealistic norm rather than an accurate description of 
university processes. 

These authors instead propose a fh/UiUal model, in which the 
irreconcilable differences of interest groups cannot be accommodated 
by consensus around common goals. Participants thus seek to serve 
their self interest, and political factors become instrumental in deter- 
mining decision outcomes (Buchcr 1970: Ladd, 1970; Baldridge. 1971; 
Baldridge i t al. 1978). Cleariy. while this model has much to offer, it 
too seems overstated: common interest can no more be dismissed than 
can self interest. 

Proponents of the political mt>del have appeared to assume that the 
existence of fragmented interest griHips alone gives rise to politics. In 
general, however, organization theorists have ai^ued that a number of 
other conditions have to be met before political behavior can occur. In 
addition to the presence of conflicting goals, interest groups must be 
interdependent, resinirees scarce, and issues critical (see. for example 
Pettigrew. 1973 and Pfeffer, 1981). To take an example: in times of 
financial constraint, the English Department requests from its dean 
additional resources to appoint five academics to staff a new area of 
modern literary criticism. One might expect other departments in the 
Arts Faculty to use whatever power is at their disposal to ensure that 
the dean does not accept the proposal. This is not simply because this 
proposal is different from that of Economics, which wants to expand 
undergraduate enrollment, or of ft>litical Science, which wants to 
devekip a new program in third workl studies. Rather it is because the 
proposal, if approved, will affect the funding of the other departments, 
possibly preventing them from realizing their own intentiims and 
possiWy even taking resources away from existing activities. Political 
behavior occurs because all the conditions have been met-^onflicting 
goals, inlcrdepcndence. scarcity, and criticality. If the request had 
been made when funds were plentiful, it wouU probably have evoked a 
cdlegial response, with interested members of the English Derarlment 
debating the benefits of including modern literary criticism in their 
programs, foitowed by a recommendation to the dean that may well 
have passed up the hierarchy without incurring political opposition 
from other depiirtments. 

Cleariy. neither commim interest nor self interest will dominate 
decision priKcsses all the time. .St>me combinatiim is naturally to he 
expected. There may be commitment to certain common gtials, but 
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a>nflict over how they should be achieved; alternatively, consensus 
can sometimes exist among individuals who wish to pursue different 
Democrats do. after all, vote with Republicans on many issues 
miix U.S. Congress. 

Decision making is more likely to be political when declining re- 
sources intensify competition (Hardy, 1982. forthcoming) or when 
dramatic shifls in the distribution of resources threaten the power 
positions of particular groups (Peltigrew. 1973; Mumford & Pettigrew, 
1975). Collegiality is more likely when there is a commonly accepted 
ideology or mission, as tends to happen in small, prestigious units, or 
departments with charismatic leaders, or when there is sufficient slack 
to accommodate disparate goals. And even when two factions fight 
politically at one level, other more objective observers may exist at 
another level who can evaluate cases on their merits. In other words, 
except in the most polarized situations, politics and some form of 
collegiality almost inevitably co-exist (Oulder. 1^1). 

Previous writers appear to have dismisses the possibility of collegial- 
ity and politics co-existing because they have tended to assume that 
each produces totally different kinds of behaviw. 

If we believe the system is political, then we form coalitions and 
exert pressure on decision-m^ers accordingly. If we think the 
situation is cottegtal then we try to persuade people and appeal to 
reason. (Baklridge et al. 1978. p. 28) 

This is misleading because the distinction Ixtwcen the two lies not so 
much in the behavior produced as in the motivation behind the behav- 
ior. Thu , the very same behavitM- can be used for the comnuMi interest 
or for self-interest. For example, a professor may by-pass the dean and 
approach the president in an attempt to set up a robotics centre 
because he believes this will be the quickest way to set up a much 
needed institute that will enhance the reputation of the university and 
so win it research grants, or because he knows the dean will oppose the 
idea, thereby denying his one chance to become the leader of a 
prestigious research institute. Likewise, information can be hidden in 
the common interest (e.g.. in tenure decisions to ensure ot^ective 
choices: see Moynihan. 1980) or in self interest (e.g.. to avoid personal 
embarrassment). 

In other words, judging by behavior alone, it is difficult to distinguish 
collegiality from politics. Moreover behavior that seems clearly to be 
the one can sometimes prove to be the other. Thus, successful politics 
often requires a collegial posture (Pfcflfer. 1979). One must cloak self 
interest in the mantle of the common jsood. By the same token, changes 
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that will ultimateiy benefit the institution at large niay sometimes evoke 
conflict between individuals who have different conceptions of the 
coinnH>n good. Furthermore, as we have discussed, universities are 
bureaucratic in their standardization of skills and knowledge and in 
their pigeonholing; effecting changes in these requires champions who 
are able to counter the forces of the status quo (Mintzbcig. 1979: pp. 
299-230, 446-451). These champions may have to resort to the use of 
power to effect change regardlesv ^ther they are promoting the 
commim interest or their own self-ii. st. 

Thus, we distinguish coll^ialtty and poli ics on the t^sis of motiva- 
tion rather than behavior. The former r '»r. to actions which are used 
to push through decisions that arc genuinely considered beneficial for 
the institution, the latter refers to actions designed to defeat opponents 
in the pursuit of self-interest (MacMillan. 1978. p. 8). (Note that the 
definition of politics in terms sclf-intercst rather than common interest 
has parallels with other views that associate politics with the illegiti- 
mate use of power. See, for example. Mintzberg, 1983, chap. 13.) 

A third model that has been used to explain decision making in 
universities, dcscritM^d as "oiiganized anarchies", is the narbage can. 
Here decision making is characterized by "collections of choices 
looking for problems, issues and feelings looking for decision situations 
in which they may be aired, solutions k)okii% for issues to which they 
might be an answer, am* .'ecision makers lookit^ for work" (Cc^n. 
March. & Olsen. 1972. p i : see also Cohen & March. 1974 and March 
& Olsen. 1976). Behavior, is. in other words, non-purposive and often 
randiHn, because goals are unclear and the nncana lo achieve them 
pn>blematic. Furthermore i»rticipation is fluid because of the "cost" 
of time and energy. Decisions are not systematically resolved: instead, 
solutions attach themselves randomly to problems. Even proponents 
of the political model have pointed out that although involvement in 
decision making is sometimes politically motivated, fw much of the 
time it is an uninteresting, unrewarding process (Baldridge H al. 1978). 
1 bus, in place of the common interest of the collegia! model and the 
self interest of the political mtnl^l. the f^rbage can model offers an 
ai tive kind of uninttresi. 

The important question is not whether garbage can processes exist — 
we have all experienced them — but whether they matter. Do they apply 
to key issues or only incidental ones? And, even if they appear in key 
t^sues. do they represent little more than noise in a system of forces 
that ultimately balance themselves out and proceed on some course 
determined by other factors? 

Where dccisitms are imptnlant. participation may cease to be fluid 
because ihe cost of not participating would outweigh the cost of doing 
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so. Some decisions are important only to individuals (their champi- 
ons), and so. while their colleagues may play in the garbage can, they 
play seriously. They have their s4>Iution, and know exactly to which 
issue they wish it to apply. Other decisions are important to many 
people, and so all play seriously. Of course, sonw decisions are not that 
significant to anyone, but these arc usually intrinsically peripheral, as 
when the English Department discussed above makes a request for 
resourt:es to fund one additional graduate teaching assistantship. Such 
a decision is probably of insufficient importance to provoke a nM«or 
collegial debate or political resistance but it could well end up in the 
garbage can. There is always someone with free time ("looking for 
work") willing to challenge a proposal for the sake of so doing, or 
perhaps to stimulate some academic debate (to "air issues or feel- 
ings"), or simply to sec if valid arguments underfie the jHx^JOsal. Thus, 
like common interest and self interest, unintercst neither dominates 
decision processes nor is absent from them. In our view, a combination 
of collegiality and political will most influence decision making proc- 
esses that have strategic implications for many actors, while the 
^rbage can model may help describe decision processes that arc 
peripheral, to some actors at least. 

Finally, analysis, or the "rational actor" (Allison, 1971), may be 
considered as a fourth model of decision making. Here calculation is 
used to select the best alternative, or at least to distinguish acceptable 
from unacceptable proposals. Such an approach seems consistent with 
machine bureaucracy, where central administrators make strategic 
choices unilaterally, typically in the presence of cunsiderable "hard" 
data. Accordin^y, conventional wisdom would suggest that we would 
expect to find the use of this mtxici in universities only in the realm of 
administrative fiat, and that we should not look for it at the coUective 
level of decision making. 

In fact, we wish to argue that analysis figures prominently in both 
collegial and political processes, as well as in garl»ge can ones, 
stimulated by the existence of ambigious goals and multiple actors. 
Under amhiguily, there is nfH>rc to be discovered by analysis, and there 
are more ways in which issues can be logically structured. And with 
multiple actors, there is more reason for each to attempt to structure 
issues in his or her own way in order to direct the thinking of others 
through the use of rational argument: 

We predict that almost all disputes in the organization will be 
defined as problems in analysis, that the initial reaction to conflict 
will ix prohlcm-s»»lving and persuasion, that such reactions will 
persist even when they appe;ir to he inappropriate, that there will 
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be a greater explicit emphasis on common goiUs where they do not 
exist than where they do, and that bargauuiig (when it occure) will 
frequently be concealed within an analytic framework. (March and 
Simon. 19S8, p. 131, emphasis added) 

In machine bureaucracy, analysis is likdy to the exclusive tool of top 
and mkldle mana^ment. supported by an elaborate t«;hnostructure of 
staff experts, ami directed at cnntnri and coordiiuUkm or else at 
strategic decisions made for the organization as a whole. It may not be 
greatly overstated to describe analysis here as top-down, unitary, and 
aimed directly at producii^ coordinated action. In the professional 
bureaucracy, in contrast, rational analysis is much more likely to be 
fragmented, harnessed by and subordinated to the interactive proc- 
esses through which so many decisions are made. There may be 
relatively few staff experts, but individual professionals and groups 
will undertake their own analyses <rf issues that concern them in older 
to infliKnce decisimis. 

Rational analysis is necessary in universities for a number of rea- 
sons. The interactive process itself forces deliberations to be struc- 
tured and requires that arguments be made explicit for purposes of 
communication. Disagreements cfmceming deferent intuitions arc 
likely to lead to the collection of more information when issues can be 
verified empirically. Mor»>ver, tlw hierarchy of selectkm (partkulariy 
authorization) encourages the development of analytic support for 
proposals, especially when the champion may be denied representation 
at hi^r levels. Everything must be made as explicit and rationally 
persuasive as possible. Also, senior administrators, who often lack 
direct knowtedge alxHit what is goii^ on in many areas <rf tlw cMganiza- 
tion — i.e.. lack the ability to devel(H> intuitive perceptions — may re- 
quest more "hard" analytic information on which to support or autho- 
rize profccts. 

Of course, when goals and technok^ are ambigucnis, aiulytic 
information inevit^y a)ntains k^ical flaws that can be «»ily traced 
by those who are threatened by the information. Detailed responses, 
also expressed in ratic»udistic terms (i.e., counter analyses) will there- 
fore often be generated in an attempt to redress the balance. Finally. 
tiK democratic nature of universities n^^ns that many (kdsions re- 
quire the a^eement of large numbers of people who arc not particu- 
larly committed one way or the other a priori. These people must be 
c(HiviiM:ed. Of course, tl^ fact that imiversity pn^esscH^ are frequettfly 
by nature and experience superb analysts practised in the craft of 
ratmnal at)Eumentation throuf^ then- research and t^hing also, no 
doubt, contributes to the tendency to react to issues analytically. 
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Porter et al. (I97V) provide an interesting case study of this phenome- 
non. A tenure planning model developed by a planning group reporting 
to central administration was vigorously "counter-analyzed" by a 
threatened faculty— and then countcr-counter-analyzed by the plan- 
ners. Several iterations took place in full view <rf the Council of Deans 
and of top administrators before the issue was resolved by a comiMt>- 
mise, which af leasit in this case was lari^Iy in favour of the planners, 
although it incorporated some of the faculty's concerns. The pwnt is. 
however, that even when analysis is initiated by central »Iministra« 
tions. it oftt.i becomes inextricably linked with the interactive proc- 
esses of decision making. 

In the collegial situation, in which people are assumed to be woriiing 
in a cooperative manner, analysis will be used mainly to (tevelt^ 
understanding, to achieve consensus, to aid communication, and to 
defend the legitimate interests of the entire group. Analysis may also 
be used within the group to defend different perceptions of organiza- 
tional interests and to integrate individual projects into these percep- 
tions. 

In the political situation, where self interest dominates, analyses of 
all kinds are likely to (wxjliferate, directed at persuading the uncommit- 
ted. Competition for resources under ti^l constrsunts also means that 
analyses are more likely to be counter-analyzed by affected groups. 
One might, of course, ask what can be the overall value to the 
organization of analyses that are likely to contain considerate bias. It 
can be suggested (as Undblom and Cohen 1 19791 do. for example) that 
the benefit <rf analysis in political situations stems from the picking of 
holes in the afgument of one side by the other: the trwth is more likely 
to emerge and the issue most likely to be understood when opposing 
analyses, counter-analyses. counterKrounter-analyses. etc., are avail- 
able for the scrutiny of the uncwnraittcd minority. 

However, in extreme cases, politics can preclude the effectiveness 
of analysis too. When an issue is important enough and concerns them 
directly, the majority of actors n»ay become committed early, and 
polarization may prevent analysis fn>m being particularly influential 
unless its conclusions arc so overwhelming as to be difficult to refute. 
In the ideal situation, concerned bu. uncommitted participants use 
opposing analyses to judge the diffei^nt positions with respect to the 
common good and thai determines he outconK H.e.. a remnant of 
coilegiality remains despite the politic >>. 

Analysis will even be used in a garbage can situation. It will play the 
role of fcK^ussing attention on issues, oroblems and solutions. The 
committee member, described earlier, who in "lookif^ for work" 
challenges propt>sals for the jov of academic debate, in fact encour^s 
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analysis and may thereby play tl^ fuiK:tkHial nh isf forcii^ out iU- 
conceived proposals. However, becmise participatkHi is haphazard 
and interest low under this mo<teK analyses may tend to go unopposed 
and errors and biasses may remain uiKletect^. Thus, a^ysis umier 
the ^ui^ige can will tend to be of relatively low quality. But, as we 
noted earlier, this may tend to ap{riy to relatively uninqxNtant (feci* 
stons. 

To summarize, analysis in universities serves mm as a means €( 
exerting influence in interactions ratter than oi resolving issi^s <^ its 
own. It may be used to aid personal understanding for individuals or 
groups, but it also serves as a means of communkation ami attenti<Hi 
focussing, as a means of legitimizing decisims, as a means of consen- 
sus-building, and peiiiaps most importantly as a means of persuasion. 
In this way. analysis helps to ensure that what does get decided in fact 
has some justificatton in principle. 

To conclude, as we showed in Figure 2, we believe the collective 
sphere of decision making is characterized by ccmibimd coll^al and 
political processes, with garfoa^ can influences enccmraging a kiml of 
haphazardness on oik side due to cc^itive ami cost limitations (at 
least for some, less important decisions), and competing analytical 
influences on the otter side encouraging a certain or formal 
rationality (serving as an invisftrte hand to k^p the Ikl on tte ^ahagt 
can. so to speak f). 

Strategies as PMterm Emergii^ 
from DtcisiM Processes 

In tte first section of this paper we described strate^s as patterns in 
decisions and actions* while in tte seccmd section, we described how 
decisions (which commit tte system to actions) come to te in tte 
university setting. In this concluding section, we draw our findings 
from tte first two sortions togetter in terms of a numter of proposi- 
tions about strategies ami their formation as a result of tte decision 
making processes in tte university setting* 

We tegin with general propositions about tte system at large, and 
tten we focus on tte strategies generated at tte three levels of ifecision 
making — professional juc^ment, administrative fbt, aiKi collective 
choice — before ck>sing with general propositions and some evidence 
about tte stability of strategies in universities. 




General Prvpositionn 

1 . Many differeni acton are inx'€^ved in the strategy fortnation 
pnKess in universities. As sewn as we relax tte conventk>nal assump- 
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tions of strategics as deliberate and determined centrally, it becomes 
evident, fi'st. that strategies, as patterns, exist in universities, and 
second, that many oltwr actors participate in their formation. If 
strategics are patterns, then strategists are people responsible for 
creating or even reinforcing patterns. And, given the decentralization 
and loose coupling of university structures, many different people 
become involved in this process, ranpng from the pnrfcssor who sets a 
precedent (e.g.. imroduccs a new course) to the admimstrator who 
reinforces the resulting pattern through the allocation of financial 
resources. 

2. Some of the unh'ersity's strategies pertain to the whote, others to 
particular parts. Some patterns cut across the entire organization, 
particulariy ones that pertain to facUiUcs, suppiHl services, or certain 
administrative processes (e.g., building campaigns, the provision of 
library services or athletic facUities, promotion and tenure regula- 
tions), while others pertain to particular parts, whether departments 
(e.g.. program design, student selection) or individual professors (e.g., 
course design, research jHxgects). Thus, it is as reasonable to describe 
Professor Bess' strategy of studying higher education as it is to talk 
about NYU's strategy of sustaining its status as a nrivate institution. 
For while NYU may exhibit that central strategy in that area, in the 
area of research content, the strategy of NYU is the sum total of the 
strategics of all the professors who carry out research in that institu- 
tions. Thus: .1. 

3 We should expect to find a good deal of fragmentation m the 
strategies pursued hy universities. The leaders of Vdkswagenwcrfc 
may decide %*1iat models they wish to produce and then develop a 
number of auxiliary strategies concerning sourcing. manufactunng. 
marketing, servicing, and so on, to support the basic product strate- 
gies. No such integration is to be expected in the university settii^. 
Forces do exist to tie activities together (as we shall discuss 
many of the strategies are relatively unrelated to each other— h«^y 
even loosely coupled— so that individual ones can be changed without 
upsetting the system. F^riier. in -ftble I. we introduced these as 
disconnei ted strategies. This is most clear in the case of pi^nholing. 
which aUows the strategy of one department or even one professor to 
develop quite free the strategies of all the others. As Riesnan, 
Gusfield, and Gamson note: 

Ixjokcd at in comparative and historical perspective. American 
higher education is astonishingly pluraUstic. No central Ministry 
of Culture or Education determines who is to teach what to whom 
at whMl level. Neither the Federal Tr^e Commission nor the 
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regional accrediting agencies police the way in which American 
cdteges advertise themselves (including their use of such terms as 
college" and "univei-sity**). (1975, p. 250) 

But the same is tme even within given universities. As Riesman alone 
notes m another publication, "I think one could aigue that the publi- 
cized overall reforms in Harvard College arc less importam for the fate 
of students than the subtle changes in the microclimates of depart- 
ments which are themselves sometimes mini-universities with many 
subchmates" (in Lipsett and Riesman, 1975. p. 2«5). 

We have been tracking strategies, as patterns in streams of behav- 
iws at McGill University across a century and a half of its histo. y 
While many of the mission strategies have left little or no systematic 
traces (teaching methods, specific research proiects, course content) 
at the aggregate levels such traces are available, and revealing Figure 
3, for example, shows the enrollment for the entire university as well as 
for some of its key faculties over time. (Logarithms of the data are used 
to emphasize rates of chan^ rather than absolute levels, and to enable 
us to display the data, which ranges widely over the cHirse of a 
hundred and fifty years, comprehensively.) At least two distinctly 
diflfercni strategies are indicated by this graph. One is open enrollment, 
wnere the faculty sets minimum slamlards and then accepts all appli- 
cants. This can be seen particularly in the Faculty of Arts, where wide 
swings are evidcm. The other is limited enrollment, where the faculty 
sets a limit on how many studcms it is willing to accept. This is most 
cl^in medicine, which shows stable enrollment in the late 1860s and 
I«70s and particularly from the 1920s to the 1960s (except for a brief 
dip dunng World War II). Of course, open enrollment is more compati- 
We with a faculty such as Arts, which itself is an agglomeration of all 
Kinds of disciplines. In contrast, limited enrollment, which would seem 
to have to be far more deliberate in nature, is compatible with a faculty 
that focusses on one basic degree program. In this regard it is 
interesting that Engineering, composed of a set of majors within a 

''ITit^^'' ^^^'^ Mechanical. Electrical, etc.) 

shifted back and forth between the two strategies, dei^inding lai^ly on 
student demand. » e j 

4. Conmfl ofspedfic strateuies may reside with mJmduat profes- 
Sim. mihin the udmrnistrative strut ture. or in the n^let tii itv. In other 
words, decision making at each of the levels we have discussed can 
lead to important patterns of action, namely strategics While the 
senior administrators may decide on salary issues, and thereby create 
^tterns. and the individual member of faculty may establish a pattern 
of researching msiitutionv of higher learning, the collectivity may set a 
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pattern in the making kA' promotion and tenure decisions. ()f course, 
some areas can fall under the contn>l of mor^ than one kvel. In the 
case i>f funUini. for example, central administrators seek support from 
private donors, as might the members of particular departn^nts. while 
individual profcss4>rs seek the financial supptwt o( granting agencies. 
Below, we discuss the patterns that appear out of decision making in 
each of three levels. 

Propusitiiiiis uboui I'mfessUmal Judgment 

5. I hi- nmsiuH strategies of the university are larnely afif>refiates of 
the personal .strategies ptastied hy individual professors, hased on 
professional judinnetit. As noted, each professor makes many of his or 
her own decisions concerning product and market: decisions about 
course conicnl. teaching method, research topic, and research method- 
ology. 1 hcsc decisions in turn create patterns (courses are repeated 
year after year, research projects carry on. etc.). leading to what can 
be called the perstmai strategies of individual professors (sec Table I). 

f rom the individuars pt>int of view, such strategies arc often likely to 
be deliberate li e., the patterns were intended), although from the 
orgym/a'ion's pci^pectivc. they might very well be emergent (i.e.. the 
system at large, whether thai means its central administrators or the 
collectivitv. did mji necessarily intend that they teach and research in 
tbi»se uay>). It is. irt course, the pigeonholing pfXKress that altows these 
pers€»nal prtniuct market strategics to develop. But these strategies are 
mil chosen al random: 

6. Many of the persontd strait^uvs are influeneed hy, indeed often 
impttried ihrouiih. pntfes%i,mal training and aviation. Sometimes 
professiimal btnlics dictate specific orientalio.is, as when the American 
AsstKialion of C'ollegiale SchiH>is of Business introduced new criteria 
for accrediting business schools several years ago that had the effect of 
intriHlucing new theoretical and quantitative material to specific 
ciuirscs. In the icrms introduced earlier, this can be called an impttsed 
strategy. More ofien. the influence is less direct. The fact that a certain 
K4»gcr Hcnntff teaches marketing in McCiill University's MBA pn>- 
gram by the case nK-ih^nl is hardly indepemknt of the fact that he was 
so trained in Harvard's MBA and DBA programs. And as professional 
norms change, so uh, dt> the strategies- if Bennett s notion that the 

•markeimg coiKcpi " has outlived its usefulness ca.ches hold among 
his marketing colleagues <a priKcss Bennett encourages through his 
publications in piofcssr»>naI jiHirnals and his speeches a! professional 
mcelings). ihen Ihc naiure tif marketing courses ail over North Amer- 
ica uiil change. We can sa> that a m:w « onsensm strategy will emerge. 
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bui acrxm rather than within universities (i.e.. in marketing depart- 
ments in different universities, but not beyond marketing even to 
accounting). Thus Riesman has "described American higher education 
as a snakelikc piwccssion in which the bulk of institutions followed 
what they took to be the models set by the most prestigious 
kaders . . (Riesman. Gusfield. and Gamson. 1975. p.254). The 
result of all this is that: 

7. To a ureal txtenl, many imfwrtant stratetties asstH iated with 
mission cut across universities. Because of the standardization of skills 
and the sharing of norms, it becomes mone accurate to talk of a 
strategy fw teaching marketing than a strategy for teaching at McGill. 
That is. there is probably far greater consistency among marketing 
profess4>fs all over the world than there is among Bennett's neighbors 
in the Faculty of Management at McCiill University (let alone his 
colleagues in physics, philosophy, and pathokjgy elsewhere at McGill). 
This is the result of the fact that the range of pnrfessitmal influences is 
far greater than the more ft>cussed institutional influences, at least in 
the sphere of the provision of the basic mission, 

Proposititms about Administrative tiat 

fi. In the realm of administrative jiat. t entral administrators may 
imptise deliberate stratenies on the entire ttmanization. Where the 
administrators have definitive contn>l— pi>rlfolio investment, property 
management, some of the suppt>rt services— patterns of strategies arc 
not only likely to exist, but to be rather deliberate in nature. In the 
terminokJgy of Table I . they may be fwmally planned (i.e.. articulated) 
or they may derive fn>m the personal vision of a leader, which wc 
labelled entrepreneurial. The latter appears to show up especially in 
the formative years of a university. t»r at least when its ideological 
foundations were established by a strong leader (Clark. 1970. 1972). 
Thus, in the IH90s. McGill's most influential principal tot»k advantage 
of (he retirement of the bursar to lestructure the university's adminis- 
trative offices and bring in prt>fcssionally trained t>flicials for the first 
tinu;. 

in addition, central administrators seek to exert it\ftuem e in other 
spheres thrtHiah the use of umbrella and prm ess strategies. In the 
terms of Table I. where central administrators cannot act delib- 
erately — predetermining i^tterns in streams of action — they seek to 
have deliberate influence on emergent patterns. In other words, they 
try to urt"cci the hroad directions such patterns may take. 

The umbrella strategy reflects an attempt to define bn»ad guidelines 
within which emergent strategies sh4>uld fall. For examr^e. while 
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administrators may not be able to dictate course content or teaching 
nwtlrads, they mi^t at least be aUe to omtrcH parameters that con> 
strain these choices. Constructing cmly laiie ciassnxHns emwurages 
fwmal lecturii^, while small clas»ooois eiKourage closo- raf^XNt 
between students and faculty. Similarly, administrators can use their 
powers of persuasion within the inter^tive process to enoxirage or 
discourage the prints championed by others or, at the limit, they can 
evoke their powers of veto Co block certain pfigects. 

Pmcess strategies relate to control of how things get done ratha* 
than what gets done. Course content may not be controllable, but 
control over hiring (at least to the extent of veto) can be tantamount to 
^siderable influence over course content. Indeed, given the influence 
of the individual professor in the system, staffing must be considered a 
form of strategy making in the university, perhaps its sii^ most 
important component. The hiring of a single professOT amounts to the 
introduction of a product-market strategy! Likewise, the ability to 
design the committee structure, and especially to staff the committees, 
can have a profound influence on the outcome of conuninee delibera- 
tion. The Ktministratm* intent on nfmm in a ^rtain acadcmk; sfrfwie 
may not be able to dictate to a committee, but his power to staff that 
committee with reformers may be all he needs. 

It IS interesting that in Hodgkinson's study of the perceptions of the 
most significant changes in universities, the presidents reported 
"changes of internal authority and the governance structure of the 
institution" ( 1977. p.2l9) most often by far. (Imagine the presidents of 
manufacturing flnrn reporting such changes in preference to ones m 
products and markets!) The fact is that people focus on what they can 
change, and in the case of university administrators that centers more 
on »lministrative process than on academic content. In the same spirit, 
a number of the recommendiUions Cc^n and March make to univer- 
sity presidents, such as "spend time" (on (tecision making su;tivities). 
"facilitate opposition participation", "provide garbage cans" (to de- 
flect attention from more important issues) (1974. p.206. 209. 211). 
eiKoun^ them to maiui|^ tl^ process. 

10. Crises enhance the power of central administrators over the 
formation of strategies. Strategies, as patterns, often emerge from 
precedent-setting decisions, and these often occur durii^ times of 
crisis, when radical actions must be taken quickly. A hasty c^iskHi to 
call the city polke onto camfMis to qi^ll a revolt may emxHira^ the 
brii^ng in of the police few- minw disturbances later mi. Moreover, 
decisions that would be blocked for years in the interactive process can 
sometimes be made quickly by administrative fiat in times of crisis. For 
example, a weak department mav hang on for years, devek^ng 
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!Uipp(irtei> in return for cooperation on various university committees. 
But come a iicvere budget squeeze, all tlu>!»e marginal supporters may 
be juM as happy to sec the department eliminated by administrative 
initiative. In other words, decisions in the realm of collective choice 
may move into that of administrative fiat in times of crisis, during 
which shrewd ^uiministrators. by establishing important precedents or 
breaking established patterns, can alter strate^es long after the crisis 
has passed. Clark (1970, 1972) in fact, describes how the entire 
ideology of a college can be estsMished by a strong leader during a 
major crisis, even though he .nay not even remain to see it fully 
implemented. 

Deep crisis in tl^ established organization thus creates some of 
the conditions of a new organization. It suspends past practice, 
forces some bordering groups to stand back or even turn their 
backs on failure of the organization, and if tends to catch the 
attention of the reformer kx>king for an opportunity . . . Crisis 
and charisma made possible a radical transformation out of which 
came a second Anti^xrh, a colle^ soon characterized by a sense of 
exciting history, unique practice, and exceptional performance. 
(1972. p. IWH 

/ / . Sttme straU'fiies resulting from administrativf activity are in fad 
imposed hy external ii^uem ers. Much as personal strategies may be 
imposed by professional bodies, so too wiministrative strategies may 
be imposed by influential outsiders, such as donors or governmental 
officials. When endowment income constituted the major part of 
McGill University's bud^t. donors had consideraWe influence. For 
exampte. a donation made in 1886 provided the necessary funds to 
establish McGill's first |Mt)gram for women's instruction. The donor 
insisted, however, that the women's classes be heki separately from 
those of the men. The princi{»l w^s prepared to accept this ultimatum 
and later stated that he prc^bly would have dcme so even if he had 
been a committed co-educationist (Frost, I9IW). However, given the 
decentralization of power over many key strategy areas, external 
influcnccpi have often been reduced to controlling peripheral strategies 
(what kind of football team the old alma mater will have) or have been 
limited to what Cyert and March 1 1963) call "side payments" (a seat on 
a weak board, a name on a new building). More recently, the govern- 
ment has provided the lion's share of the operating Hw^et. as can be 
seen from Figure 4. and it has displaced the donon> as the major 
influence. One example of this has been the governmem's refusal to 
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allow tuition fees to be increased in recent years, thus further increas- 
ing the dependence of the university on the government. 

Propttsitiom ahoul Collet lire Choice 

12. At one extreme, interucthe prtn esses can em outa^e .some 
Uutse cohesion in frasmentated activities, leadinu to neftotiuted de- 
partmental or university-wide strate^u-s. When interactive processes 
arc no more than political in nature, we might expect the greatest 
fragmentation of activities, as each actor seeks to satisfy his own self- 
interest. But that does not preclude the appearance of consistencies in 
the actions of the organization over time, which we refer to as 
negotiated strategies (see Table I). At the very least, the negotiated 
outcomes of interactive decisions— for example, about hiring and 
promotion, tenure regulations, program development, or enn>llment— 
can lead to a kind of "style" of a given department or of the entire 
university. Ksscntially, collective chwce means that people from a 
va-iety erf" dej^irtmcnts or pigeonholes arc committed to the outcome, 
which can produce patterns across these divisions. Moreovc. collec- 
tive choice influences individual professional judgment: for example, 
who gets hired determines what research gets done. 

13. At the other extreme, interactive pnK esses can produce strona 
consistent themes, leading to pervasive ideoloaicul strategies. As 
Clark (1970. 1972) describes the "distinctive colleges academic 
institutions sometimes dcvekjp ptwerful and pervasive systenis of 
beliefs which produce strong consistency across all kinds of decisions: 
we characterized such consistency in Table I as an ideoloaical strat- 
egy. 

Clark traces the origins of such ideoU>gies to strimg leaders in the 
organization s past, whether at the time of formation, during a later 
crisis, or just when the time happened to be right for change. By the 
same token, of course, such leadership can emerge in a department, so 
that the ideology rcr-asn:; at that level. For years, the INycholOijy 
Department at McGill University exhibited a strong physiological 
orientation in its teaching and re.,earch. This could be traced to l>t»nald 
Hebb, its most distinguished member. whi> developed his reputation in 
that sphere and in turn exercised an informal leadership in the interac- 
tive processes of the department. Kvcntually consistency became 
ideology. 

Note that while the origin of the ideok»gy may be individuat-a 
central administrator or even a single academic who. for example, 
creates a new pigeonht>le— its institutionalization can only iKCur m the 
collective priKcss. as a variety of individuals interact to reinfwcc the 
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new beliefs (which Clark refers to as the "fulfillment** stage, noting 
thai it often happens after the leader has left). Once these beliefs 
emefBe as traditions, the ideology is set: thereafter, it is reinforced 
throu^ viirious forms of identification, as individuals preselect them- 
selves to join the g Mip, or are selected to do so, based on their natural 
identification with it. or else develop such identification after joining 
through processes of socialization and/or indoctrination (see Mintz- 
bcrg, 1983, chap. II). 

Thus personnel decisions are ciitical in the development and perpet- 
uation of ideok^-al strategies, especially in universities where the 
individual professor has so much autoncHny. A powerful acaden:ic 
orientation can dominate a deiKulment w university only if those 
invited to join and remain with the group conform to its beliefs. Thus 
the McGiil Psycholc^y Department could sustain its physioli^cai 
orientation only so long as it recruited {^opie with that outlook, or at 
lea.! encouraged people to adc^t that outlook once hired. Ukcwise. a 
college intent on sustaining a strong Baptist tradition cannot tolerate 
"radicals" intent on promoting other religitNis beliefs. Thus, colicgial- 
ity reigns supreme in the case of ideoh^cal strategy: the emphasis is 
on unity and the common interest. 

14. Bem et'n these two extremes, interactive prtH'esses create con- 
sistencies through formal prtK edure and implicit hahii. leading; to 
(more or less) planned and consensus strategies. Sometimes the in- 
ter^tive processes produce consistency in a formal way. as when a 
senate enacts new tenure regulations to apply to the whole university. 
These can. for example, be designed to tilt tenure decisions in favor of 
research, so that, assuming successful implementation, the university 
may be described as pursuing a deliberate, more or less planned, 
strategy. Assuming broad concurrence, the strategy may also be de- 
scribed as one of explicit consensus. 

But consen.sus strategics of an implicit and more emergent nature (as 
described in Table I ) can alM> appear the interactive pnxcsn. 

They develop through precedent and hai>it. as well as informal mutual 
adjuslmeni among the different actors in the system. People abide by 
them, not necessurily out of ideolc^ -al commitment per se. but more 
from a sense of how "things are done" in the institution. Thus, formal 
changes in the tenure regulations enacted by the McGill Senate several 
years agt» have not affected the implicit norms that favor the granting of 
tenure in a large proportion of cases. This stands in sharp contrast to 
many equivalent American universities that usually deny it. S4)metimes 
even having a quota on tenured slots. McGill perhaps pays more 
attenttiw to whi> is hired in the first place (or at least certain depart- 
ments do. again refkciing the fragmentation of strategks). and then is 
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al^e to achieve a more coite^al. less threatening atmos|rfiere by 
(timinishing the impOTtance tte tenure c^iskm. 

lb sum up, we have sug^st^ in the last three propositions that the 
interactive process may produce a ran^ of strategies, from weak 
Mgotiated ones to strong idedogical ones, with ones of a planned or 
(»asensus w^re in between. 

Concluding Propositkms 

15. University strategies tend to exhibit a remarkable degree of 
stability, discouraging any form of strfJegic "revolution". Were gar- 
bage can processes pr^iominant in university decision making, oiw 
wouM mrt expwt stabihty and patterning, bat thsi reverse: ui^Medicta- 
bte, random swings in behavior. Our belid'. however, is that this 
randomness is restricted to relatively minor issues, and tends to 
balance itself out. so that it appears more in the form of random 
variations around more stable patterns. Thus, two factions in the 
medical faculty might fight idiosyncratic ally obcnit whether or not to 
admit ei^t more students, white the overall pattern remains rather 
staUe. It may go up m- down by a few stuttents as one side occasion- 
nally scores points and then the other. But the pattern will not change 
unless something fundamental docs— like the occurrence of a war or of 
new restrictions imposed by the local college of physicians and sur- 
geons. In other words, we suspect that garbage can processes create 
"noise" in the system, and show up as the short-term variations 
around long term trend lines. 

There are many good reasons not only why patterns should appear in 
universities, but why they should exhiNt consideraMc stability-— why 
strategic "revolutions", when many key strategies change suddenly, 
shoak* oe rare in universities. 

Perhaps the most fundamental reason is that responsibility for strat- 
egy is divided amo!!!g so w»any p«w>le: many autonomrois individuals 
are unlikely to change their collective mind, at least not simultane- 
ously, radically, and consistently. 

At the individual level, professors who have invested time and effort 
to learn their standardized skills are unlikely to char,ge them frequently 
or radically. Hence the mission of the university, represented by the 
aggregation of tl^ personal strategKs i»$ed on these skills, is likely to 
be highly stable. Even the chan^ that does take place is likely to be 
localized to specific pigeonholes, so that tlw aggregate mission strate- 
gies are hardly affected at any one time. Moreover, the rootii^ of these 
personal strategies in professional affiliations makes them even more 
immutable. Many of these strategies are. after ai\, established by 
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consensus among professionals flung far and wide, and are upheld by 
the most respected members of the professimi. Forces for change from 
within an academic institution can. therefore, be countered by the 
forces of the status quo elsewhere: 

l^ss commonly commented upon is the increasing degree to 
which departmental power is abetted by professional accr^iting 
a^ncies— external to. and largely independent of, the university. 
In most of the cases, colleges, schools, or other subunits, all with 
interests to defend, were also involved. All these individuals and 
groups have overlapping and conflicting interests and jurisdictions 
which are bound to be afliected by changes in educational policies, 
and consequently the foives toward maintaining the status quo are 
enormous. (Ijidd, 1970, p.206) 

Collective decision processes also encourage stability t#f strategies. 
We have already noted how stafling decisions can perpetuate es- 
tablished ideologies. In addition, the sheer weight of ihc interactive 
processes (especially in the selection phase) is likely to discourage all 
but the most dedicated and determined champions of change. More- 
over, power tends to become institutionalized over time: it is a self- 
perpetuating phenomenon — those who have it use to get more 
<Gavema. I9W): Lukes. 1974; Pfeffcr. 1981: Salaman. 1979). Another 
factor is that new numbers are often selected to fit in with the existing 
culture of the organization or of a dcfnulment. and socialization 
reinforces that tendency. 

The strategies that develop through administrative flat may be more 
flexible than those cmer^ng from collective choice. This is partly 
because they tend to be more deliberate and impersonal and are thus 
more easily confronted than the more emci^ent strategies of iht 
cdicctivity. Moreover, these strategies fall under the control of rela- 
tively few people. Thus a new university president can change the 
strategies of his or her predecessor far more easily than those that have 
cmeiiEcd from coileciive processes. A strategic revolution may, there- 
fore, be conceivable only in the limited spheres of admim'strative fiat, 
or only when a severe crisis concentrates more pervasive decision 
making power in the hands of a few people for a period of time. 

What, in our view, typically characterizes university strategy forma- 
tion, then, is nt« revolution, mw the randomness of garfa^ can 
processes, but a fundamental stability. To take the case of McGiil 
University, asklc from a small Veterinary Science program that was 
icrminatcd in 1908 and a Common Law program terminated in 1926 (to 
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be reinstated in l%8). no basic degree oflFering has ever been elimina- 
ted. (Even n^iors within such programs have rarely been dropped.) 
This absence of change in basic product offerings may not seem 
terribly surprising to anyone familiar with universities, but when put 
into a broader perspective, it does have an important message. 

An IBM has lived throu^ several generations of computers: in the 
mid-I960's it voluntarily obsoleted its major product lines by develop- 
ing the new 360 System (Pbunds and Wise. I%6). Volkswagenwerk 
underwent virtual revolution to shift from its basic Beetle model to its 
newer line of Rabbits, etc. McGill University, probably like many of its 
sister institutions in Canada, the United States, and Europe, has 
undeigone no such revolution in over a century. It has certainly added 
programs and elaborated a number of the ones it had, especially in the 
l%Os and 1970s. But it has faced no nuyor upheaval in its basic 
orientation, no "quantum" change in its strategies (Miller and Fricsen. 
1980). Even the student confrontations of the late l%Os. which it too 
experienced, produced hardly a ripple in the long established patterns. 

Indeed, a glance teck at the curve of total student enrollment in 
Figure 3 sug^sts just how stable those patterns can be. Given the 
different shapes of enrollment curves in the individual faculties, and 
the plethora of decisions that make up each of these curves, the 
remarkable thing about the total enrollment curve is its rather linear 
growth over the very long term, from a level of about 21H) students in 
I860 to just over 20,000 in 1980. A straight diagonal hne on semi-log 
paper suggests a constant rate of growth; the straight line that could 
easily be drawn through 120 years of this total enrollment curve 
indicates a mean annu-: ^rowth rate of 3.75C^. Variations do occur 
around this mean; what is remarkable is that the universUy always 
returned to the trend line. Accelerated growth followed by return to 
the trend line can be seen especially in .he 1870's. again in the 18«0*s 
and I890's. and finally in the I960's and 1970 s. This long term trend 
was maintained desj^te two m^or shocks to the system, around Kith 
world wars, with similar patterns, as the university lost enrollment to 
military enlistment, then made a special effort to accommodate the 
returning veterans, and thereafter fell right back to the long term trend 
line. The depression of the I930's, that followed the first of these 
shocks, imposed a new and slower rate of growth, itself very steady to 
near (he end of WorkJ War 11. as if the lost growth of the dcpr rssion 
substituted for the decline expected when war bn>kc out. Finally, there 
are many brief variations in the curve— almost like vibrations around 
the longer term trends. Perhaps it is these that reflect garbage can 
processes: as noted earlier. pn>fcssors arguing with each other irregu- 
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briy atxNit whether to accept a few more students in Medicine, or to 
lower the standards in Arte by a percentage point or two, while the 
whole system flawed its stable kmg-term cowse. 

This remarkable stability over the long term mi^t be explained by 
environmental trnkis tlu^ tt^msdves remained staMe--the amount 
society has been wimng to spend on i^ho* education, the growth in 
population and student demand, etc. Another explaimtion may be that 
the university as a system has foOowed its own intmial growth 
impoatives. Too little growth, as we noted earlier, could generate 
coofliGt, putting different groups into competition with each other. But 
too much growth may have been more than the system could handle, 
creating a certain chaos which 1«1 to its own kind of omflict. Hence, 
there may have been an incoitive to foOow the Une of least resist- 
anc©--4o grow slowly and steadily, in this case isvferaUy in the 3-«% 
range. This might be called the *'ran^ of ostensible coOegiality", 
where the system was best able to maintain what at least appeared to 
be o^tegia] reUition^ps (in behavkir if not intention), aiid minimize 
overt conflict. By this aigument, every time the system was forced by 
the environment to speed up, it eventually bad to slow down to absorb 
the expansion; every time it was impeded from growing as it wished, it 
sot^t eventually to speed up to recoup its losses. There may be a 
^ain truth in both envircmmental ami intenml imperative explana- 
tions: the subject wmild seem to molt further invest^ation in any 
event. 

/6. Changes iti university strategies do occur, constantly and gradu- 
ally, in tagged response to environmental fwces, driven by prcfes- 
sional judgment, administrative fiat, as weUas the collective processes 
ofpoUtics, collegiality, and analysis. While strategic revohition may be 
rare in universities, we believe gradual, incremental change is en- 
demic. At the broadest level, of mission offerings and ideok)gies, 
change may be difficult. But at the narrowest— inskie tiny pigeon- 
holes—the "snakelike" devdopment (descrftied in PropositicHi 7) oc- 
curs continuously. Research topKS ctonge, new course texts are 
adopted, course content is updated. Universiti^ change mwA as the 

Volkswagen Beetle dkl fw years aod years a laiier wiimIow l^re, a 

new taapipe there, and so on. Thus, while the Facuhy of Mechcine at 
McGill awards in 1983 the sann M.D. d^ree it c&I in 1840, the content 
of that degree has changed compl^ely through countless imiividual 
professional (tedsions, consolkteted by o«u»ional collective efforts at 
program redesign. But the complexity of the collective process en- 
courages chan^ to take place at the individual level, m f^, scNne- 
tiuKs in a ctendcstine nonner. Thus, we wouM expect the univmity to 
expetience many imperceptible nmitt'^ievicriu&Mis m p^ix at my overt 
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pervasive oiws. In this respect, some of the collective change that does 
ai^pear may simi^y be ttw fOTmal acknowl^igiiwnt and consolidation of 
many small individual changes — after the fact. The emergent patterns 
are thus matte <telibenite. 

Bolder change does, of course, take place on other levels. In the 
realm of administrative fiat, as noted earlier, change is easier to achieve 
since the decision making iHXKess is so much simpler and more 
centralized. Thus "revolutiims" in support servk;es (say, sUMtent 
residences or the printing service), or in budgeting techniques or fringe 
benefits, are to be expected occasionally, and these may occur in more 
academic areas when centralization arises in times of crisis (as when 
weak departments or programs are terminated). 

DesfNte tlK difficulties, towever, collective pnx^sses can also pro- 
mote strategic change. As power shifts, based on environmental 
forces— for example, as the scietK^ pui^ infli^nce, in tiM form of 
greater access to research funding and increased student enrollment, at 
the expense of the humanities after Sputnik — so too do decisions 
change, leading to new patterns of behavior. This process is speeded 
up by individuals who expend energy from political or collegial perspe- 
citivcs to champion new interests. The necessity for them to couch 
their ideas in analytical terms, and the critical apfnaisal to which their 
analyses will be subjected by their opponents, works to produce the 
rejection of irregular and uqjustifiable fxigects, which in turn enhances 
stability. But the same forces can also create greater receptivity to 
those icteas whkh have a sound underiyii% rati<Miale. 

In all these ways, adaptation to environmental forces can occur 
gradually and without revolution, although in tegged response to 
environmental events ami tremls. 

In summary, universities are paradoxically extremely stable at the 
broadest level and in a state of perpetual change at the narrowest. One 
may in fact explain the other. Revolutions are perhaps only necessary 
in organizations that cannot adapt sufficiently at the narrowest level. 
While Voikwagenwerk could change its Beetle continuously, it could 
not fade that model into the Rabbit in the way McGill was abte to fade 
the 1840 M.D. into the I9R3 version. Hence Volkswagenwerk under- 
went system-wide revolution while McGill did not. 

To CfMiclude: 

17. Strategies abottnd in universiiies. If stratus are patterns in 
activity over time, then much oi the literature on the fiuKtioning tif 
universities argues against the occurence of strategies. Planning is 
discouraged, decision making is fragmented, politics encourages con- 
flict. 9ut»ge can iHocesses promote idiosyncrasy. 

But our findings are quite to the contrary. Standardization of knowl- 
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edge ami skills together with {Hgecmholing certainly evKxmrage wder 
ami |»tteniing, as <fa>es prt^esskinal afiiUiUiofi; and analysis en- 
ccHira^ stable respcmses to external ne^s, while C(41^ality pro- 
ccmsislent behavior within tt^ system: even pc^tks wcmIcs to 
sti^ some change and slow the pace oi the rest* As fcH* the garbage can 
model, it may in laise part reiH^esent tl^ unexfribin^ variance in the 
system— that is, whatever is noi umterstood might look like mganiz^ 
anarchy. If trtK?, thra the mcMie we come to umterstand str^egy 
formatkNi in the miiversity setting, tl^ less ex|rfanat€H*y tlM^ gaii^ige 
can modtel shouki b^ome. Chir discusstm su^e^s* in fact, that 
university behavior is epitomized by order and patterning of all sorts — 
in i^cms as well as in fmKesses. As socm as strat^es are defined 
from tl^ perspective of realiziUkm instep of intention, universities can 
be SMn to have strategies, indeed, when all of the different patterns are 
consictered, to be inundated with strat^es! 

To close this discus^on* we do m>t wish to leave the reader with the 
impression that we are totally cixnplacent about strat^^ formation in 
the university setting, that is, that we believe universities "have it all 
ri^t". We too have had our frustrations with the processes described, 
whether they be fightii^ to push a Ph.D. program thnnigti the collec- 
tive i»x>cess, struggling to gain acce|Mance fiM- umnlhodox research, or 
n^rely trying to avoid being prematurely pigeonlK>{ed! But of one thing 
we arc certain: the problem is not that universities do not have 
strategies, but that they do — and with a vengeance. 
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DOING NEW THINGS IN OLD WAYS: 
THE CHAINS OF SOCIALIZATION* 



Joi 



Van Maanen 



Oilganizational socialization is mH a fancy phrase; it is a theOTy. It is 
a theory aboui how new skills, belief systems, patterns of action and. 
occasionally, personal identities are »»iuired (cm- not acquir»i) by 
pec^le as they move into ik;w social st^ttings. It is also a theory about 
what kinds of thi.igs happen in these settings when some people 
(agents) organize tasks and social relations for other people (recruits) 
in particular ways. Otiganizational socialization, then, is about recruit 
responses to agent den^nds as tamed (X accentuated by tl^ t^sk ami 
social organization characterizing a given setting. 

Two analytic archetypes represent contrasting forms of organiza- 
tional socializatktn (Van Maanen & Schetn. 1979). These archetypes 
draw attention to the range of possible interests socialization agents 
may have in the kinds d bchaviw they wish from newcomers. On one 
hand, agents may wish to remake those entering a particular social 
setting so that their conduct conforms to an image £^nts carry o( what 
is organizationally desirable and proper. Socializatioo under these 
conditions is typically harsh, invdvii^ dismantling as well as bestowal 
rituals as part aS a transformation process. A^nt concern is directed 



■This pMpci has been percolating for some lime. 1 have talked ihrovgh the matcnal in a 
speech "Socialuat^ aad limovsitMni" given at MIT for the Industrie liuson Pntgram 
SympiMjuin on 'C^puuzatios Siuttiei, ami Human Resmuve MaiHgcmem* on December 
15. I«H; rn n puWk Uik «i the barefwcd topic of "Makiag It in MM«^ii8»it" 
sponMJivd by the Wtunen in MwugemeiA group ai ComeM UniverMly cm Apni 6. H»2; 
iiml a vpetiker tm "Chainsi of Socialijuitiua" at the Bdwratkmal Career Panning 
Of^ualiiMi ^ ca-stem mectii«s in New York cm October 16. 1S82. TTwse who have 
hdpcJ me ihiouich varkHiii forms and vcrsuwii t»f (his paper are many. Especially gwity 
*rf givii^ akl. crnnfurt. ami material from which I have uaMusbii^y drawn iockKfe Diime 
Argyri*. l-one Bailyn. Seve Bariey. Jim Be»s. Naiwy [Kdfaiire. Debora Do^jierty. 
Debbie Kolb. liidam Kuada. Jeamw Undholm. Marc MiUcr. feter Manftit«. Jeff 
Pfeffer. M Schein. Diana Smith, and Kari Weick. Partial Mipport for the writing wa« 
ptt»vi«led by: Chief of Naval Resem'h. Pvychokipcal Sciences DivisitM (coik 452>, 
Or^i/idiunal Effectivewrss Research Program^. Offkre of Naval ReMnirch. Artu^tm. 
VitgiBia. 22217. under Contr«:t Nu mber NUOOI4-1»^.OW»: NR ITO-911. 
J,tfm > on JUMMfft u « Ftdhright Smior Scholar bi the Oep»in»ni <^ SaeMogy m 
Lfnn e'sin of Surrey is im leave from the M«s^lm»tis tnstitute *4 Technotogy 
where he l% a prtjfessw vf Orgmiiaikm Stut^ m the Shm School of Mam^cermw. 
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toward the passage o( traditional skills^ values, practices within an 
organization Cor department or group) and seeks, therefore, to reduce 
systematically whatever diversity exists among recruits at entrance 
( Weick. I W2). Illustrative organi/aticis include prisi>ns. mental hospi- 
tals, military agencies, some honiKs for the infirm and aged, and many 
educational institutions, as well as iHganizations marked by staing 
service mandates (or claims) such as professional schiMis, many public 
bureaucracies, and Si>me more or less insulated prt^t-seeking organi- 
zations that are able to exert relatively high control over the markets of 
their intenrst. 

On the other hand, scKiali/ation agents may wish to take advantage 
of whatever attitudes and skills entering members already possess and« 
therefore, do what is possible to encourage recruits to exhibit and 
further rehne such attributes. ScKialization under these conditions is 
typically celebratory and benign. invi>lving welcoming and confirming 
ceremonies designed to ease whatever transition troubles recruits may 
experience. Agent concern is for promoting the passage of skills and 
practices acn>ss oryanizations (or departments or groups), such that 
recruits, viewed as vehicles carrying desirable characteristics, swiftly 
begin to bring their imported attributes to bear on organisational 
purposes. Whatever diversity is fimnd among the recruits at entraiwe 
is. presumably, of little agent concern. Organizational examples in- 
clude nuist ctrcies irf htgher-level management, most voluntary and 
leisure oriented orguni/afions such as civic associatti^ns and sporting 
clubs, mi>st educatik^mtl programs built on preserving the heterogeneity 
of the student body, and, probably most profit-seeking firms tfuit have 
relatively hitle control over ihe markets m which they operate.- 



'Invoking an cnvii.mnicnt.il ch^ua^ fcnsi ic as an irxpianau^rv vaiiaNc Uw M sntr slruvluml 
feature 4>f an 4»rgani/atKm k. ttuirMr. a very nvky husincs. t do so Jwre imTy beeauscf I 
wish U> dia^ aUtntftin tfu: fiuil lhal vucialtAitMMi r«rc|fiires cH]gani/alk>iui] rei^HirccH of 
H*Mh ii human and financKtl kimi. lo itrgani/r ainl oftcr l^uvy-hiiifded vcKtali/itttim i^' a 
iriinsfcirnunonul lyjv retjutfrs mvesimctits which few firms ifpcrattng in highly CiMnpen^ 
live m.iiicrnlaees (eHpeitalK smiill iws wjih precuius littN: shyck) m likely Uf make 
Ihcsiraiegv sixh tirm^ seem !«»it»rh»u tnvtiives hu>ing s?rvicc\ of th(>\e imeNumed Ui 
Ke alivadv siK'iali/cd efYectiveiy lAtnt fhen sHiftl> fescmf: Ihis r^eMunption by seeing if the 
i.ilenf> S4I purchased tar^ ht put la useful wmk. Much iurnover m:iy he Ihc marii iif many 
fir ms Uflkming siKh ;» strategy and kCHisider^d hy ihem merely a etr^.i of doiiig huvinevs in 
a K'^cn nrwhisfr V iSta^s. IWU. Ili.ii this is vieurd hy 4^iiers ami maa^^^rrs ahke as less 
tostiv than pfiHTionnK* Uiyallv ani deveit>fiing corpi>rale sfieeitk skiH earty *4» fhnmgh 
intensive hut evpensive stieiali/atiim is fhe piMni of ihe example in the leJil. The resourxi 
dependency peispevfive on iHiuint/aiii^ design ( AkJrKh and Heffer. 1976, Ffeffcr. 
p. IMih2mi as uell < hiirht's i IVi^H \ery clever rerHliikm t^t inarkets. hyreaiier»4:tev. and 
wLms prciMde thectrrtreai putdes to the claims my paper. 
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The distinction drawn between these two forms of organizational 
socialization is «rf importance in this essay. One f(xm transfm^ iddlls. 
knowlcd^. and values learned el^wherc by recruits into a new setting 
without great modification, thus deemphasizing agent-directed, organi- 
zation-specific learning. The other form transforms skUls. knowledge, 
and values brought to the setting by recruits, thus promoting agent- 
directed, organization-specific learning. Much of what is currently 
thought a result of organizational socialization is of the latter variety. 
Specific skills, knowledge, and values that transcend particular social- 
ization settings arc not often discussed in the organizational socializa- 
tion literature since more than one setting is rarely examined in any 
given study. Moreover, those ascribed attributes that are transmitted 
or do transcend settings are usually regarded as results of early 
childhood (e.g., per»>nality devetopownt. languai^ learning, uid 
moral development) or institutional socialization pticesses (e.g., edu- 
cational, class, and media) and are, as such, thought so basic, so 
fundamental, that they do not warrant more than passing mention.' 

Yet. as 1 have ai^ed elsewhere, socializaticm takes place from 
wom.-i to tomb. It is a recurrent and lifeloi^ |»tN»$s takii« many forms 
and occurring across a wide range of settings (Van Maanen. 1976, 
forthcoming). Exiting one setting moves one into another, and social- 
ization begins anew. For example, work careers as well as educational 
careers arc marked by c*serval* and more or less cHttered r<rfc and 
status shifts, each entailing different mixes of respoosibihty. skill, 
colleagues, and required behavior (Becker & Strauss, 1964; Schein, 
1971). It is in this sense, then, we can speak of careers as **chains of 

•Such lack of in{ere«it s4em* from ihe faith we an«reatl¥ ptece in ihe undi^Mbie wiiwe 
of what we call our pervMjalities. Thm. even wlicn dmruoic sh^ of attimde and 
behavKH- occur aimn^ aduhs, both the f(dk and soro^unes academic views setta to be 
that such shifts merdy reveal what such pcof*w»e all ak>i«. K hanBy the iriace to 
quibble about what is deep and permanent within a person and what is oof. But. what I 
dt> want to poinl cmt ^ the awesmiw peopie-sba^HiHC poww we u^ieutjtf^iy grairt to 
early chiMhood ami adtriciiccnt experiences. Tbconc*. tf not always the research on 
which they are based, ai^m the conventioiial wisdom, for ex^npte. devekqimemal 
tlwuncs of ihe career wtMdd have us believe thai a perum s occUfsitiOMl preferences, tf 
not talents, are all t»it ftetemuned by the time one exits hnih school or. ^ Ihe latest. 
coUci* ic.g.. Super. 1957; Sonnenfetd & Kotter. I'm). Socioki^ career theoiks ^ 
embrace a siimlar cunchisitm and point to the apparetM c<HUiec1kMi of ckss. gemter. 
regmn. scbtKAng. ctihori. and even the accideiM <rf birth order tsa IwUi tta seckii« and 
finiling irf careers, as wrti as on the success or failure witMo theoi (e.g.. Skxum. 1966; 
Moote. lWi9». Brim's 1 1966» views on how chikltKX>d sociaJi nation plays itself out m adult 
hfc arc must af^ltng to me. but i am also loo much of a Goffman discipk to dismiss 
entirely the cogniiivc and sticial importance of tlw sort of self-beitdiag we do tbrmiiiiout 
our caieers -tt » resuh of a situalum spcatic socia li / at too (Gtrfhnan. 1959. p. 1961). 
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socialization.** And by so sf^aking we can begin to note, a& those 
involved in such seqi»noK do, the similarities and dissimitaritios 
among the links of any given chain. 

My purpose hert is to !iuggest what might be learned by examining 
iiie links of a socialization chain rather than by examining any one 
socializ^ion episode in isolation. The advice to be <^ered students of 
oi^izational socialization will be to loc^ l»ck across several social- 
ization settings for insight into the way individuals currently respond to 
new task and social demands. Specifically, I will propose and defend 
tlw relatively straightforward (Mioposition that peof^. when left to 
their own devices, learn new skills (or roles, or occl^»tions, etc ) in 
much the same ways they learned old skills that auie seen as similar to 
the new.* This is ncrt a |»rticularly keen or iwvel suggestion, but, as 1 
intend to show, it is a suggestion that opens up some intriguing 
empirical and theoretical avenues in the sociology of organization and 
work behavior. 



A ^x>d deal of research goes into exf^oring the social psychological 
ccNTelates <rf socialization processes in various kinds <rf ediKational 
onganizations (e.g., Bess. 1978: Cusik. 1973; Newcomb & Wilson, 
1966; Rosenbaum. 1976). Medical schools, in particular, are often 
examined intensively in terms of the ideological, attitudinal. and 
behavi(MiU changes umkrgone by student physicrans as they pass 
throiigh the various stages of student Kfe (e.g.. Becker, Geer, Hughes. 
& Strauss. 1961; Bosk. 1979; Merton. Reader & Kendall. 1957). Much 
the same is true for stiuiies of recruit socializatwn in work or^niza- 
tions (e.g., Frese, 1982; Mortimer & Simmons. 1978). Relatively less 
effort in either work or educational domain is directed toward explor- 
ing the social structure of socialization settings and the differential 
impact such structure may have on recruits ostensibly undergoing 



TUs is ncM a very UjoiiH^ prupiRiitkm. Cognilivc and etdami mthroptO^t^ have been 
usi^ it for yean, altbot^ Sleflire ( 1972) has perha^ the most bt^ md explicit. lit 
IKycholc«y. the proposition H every #iicre and eiegantiy hamfied by MiUer. G^aMer. 
ami pTDbram (I960>. In socmtogy. Gt^maa's 1 1974) frame thec»7. Cicowd's tlf74f 
cognitive <kx-totofcy. and Garfinkcl's (1967) inkiai fannutaUon uf ethsomethdotogy make 
my simpleinifldedpropusitioRi^^Ktf piMtiveal bestaodtw^ My excuse for 

retomiulating it here is merely that it has helped me think about orsaoizat tonal socializa- 
tion in a fashion I think useful. We have perh^ vKXher example then of domg new 
things in old ways; an cuimplc restricted to the chain of socialization which is. in this 
case, my own. 
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preparation for similar roles (e.g., Bucher, Stellii^ & DcHnmmnuth, 
1970; U0tu 1979; Wheeler 1966). Most critically, very Uttk work 
examines tte stnK:turaI or cc^tive analc^ies (if any) between two 
socialization experiences sequentially undetigone by the same iiKlivtd- 
uai or group.^ 

It is this last matter I wish to push about in this p^iw. A good pisnx 
to start pushing is with the notion of ""anticipatcMy socialtsUion:** a 
phrase coined by Merton (1957, p. 265) to refer to the process by 
which pec^e begin to take on the persp^iva» ci tin: 9tMii^ to whuk:h 
they aspire. It is cultural learning that Merton has in miml, and it 
covers such matters as expectaticms, values, skill develo{Mnent, and 
normative (moral) judgments abcHit the kinds of abilities and perform- 
ances a perscMi thinks likely to be applk^)le and rewarcted in an 
imagined new settii^. Anticipatwy sociaUzatkm stems from any and 
ail learning experiences a person has prior to enterii^ an aspired4o- 
situation, although, other things being equal (surely the exception in 
social life), more recent experiences will probably outweigh the mem 
distant (Van Maai^, 1976). 

Viewed in this fashim, anticipatwy socializaticm can be keyed to 
both {wticular periods and specific settings in a person*s life. Social- 
ization chains are then comprised of links wherein the lessmis learned 
in any one period and setting are put mi the line by a r^ruit and 
subbed to «>nM sort of test in aniHh^ perkxl mid s^tii^ A social- 
izatiofl chain, has, of course, many links. Hence, when looking Ymck 
over a chain, peo{rie will typically regard some soci^izatk>n experi- 
ences as nK>re crwial, mom lateful, moie inqiortant, oKxre usd^ 
to them currently (or generally) than other experiences which, for the 
nKHnent at least, are thought of as inappropriate, irrelevant, or mis- 
guided if they are tlK>ught of at alL Tlu>se exalte socializaticm ^sodes 
represent times and pl^es which have proven their worth to p^>frfe in 
terms of the skills ami values they now tu^^nty and crniveniently 
believe they possess > 

The specific context wliere, for a recruit, this sort of highly regarded 
socialization occurs is what I will call a "culture of orientati<Hi.*' This 



^Drawii^ cnit siKrh makg^ rests, of cour^. cm the careful descrii^ioci of U imsl two 
sociaJutauof) settings, md tbtn noting the paraHeb and contrasls betwera tbem. As 
si^gesied m the tcti, most socudizatioii studfes focus mMishnriy ob ooiy one CQO^xt. 
For cKMs^pit. w€ Btiiy kmw a good desi 9boiA recnut socmfiz^on m ptrSai^ sdioob 
or til p^tkokr orgaaiziAiom. but nunely do we Icaow amcii abo^ the rdatkml^ (m 
lack thoecrf) of erne to the other as med^ed by r^nats in each. An ^portam exnptkm 
to this groml ruk is Willts*s ( 1977) |Ht)vocitf ve aadysb erf bow workuig class kkb fet 
working: class jobs. 
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is. in essence, what recruits import into any new setting. Such a culture 
may. of course, not import easily. It may. in fact, prove disastrous to 
recruits since it may be attacked in the new setting by socialization 
a^ts who have an interest in defiling and destroying the i^ior 
understandings some, if not all. recruits bring with them. However, 
when the culture of orientation is honored or at least tolerated by 
a^nts. then we can reastmaUy b^in to consicter how new thin^ are 
teamed in (M ways. 

Because I have now introduc<»l the term, a word or two on the 
definitkm and use of the omnibus noun, culture, is due. By and laii^. 
proof of a culture's existence lies in the simple observation that some 
people manage to do a number of things together (Becker and Gwr, 
I960; RedfieM. 1941). This is usually not accidental. For people to act 
in coordinated ways, each must first have some ideas about how to do 
something and what it means to (k> it. Each must also believe that at 
least a few other people share this idea as well. To lift some well 
ch<»en words of Howard Broker: 

[culture] . . . consists of people doing something in line with their 
understandings of what on^ might do under the given circum- 
stances. Others, recc^nizing what was doiK as appropriate, will 
then consult their notions of what might be done and do something 
that seems right to them, to which others in return will respond 
similarly, and so on.** (1982; P.SIS) 

This is a ^»re definitiott of cuhure. But, it is all we need here because 
it properly points to the shared understandings people use to align their 
actions with others. When a group of people do, in fact, share certain 
retevant understamii^s (as expressed through tl^ iangua^ they use. 
deeds they perform, artifacts they emi^oy, stories they tell. £u:com- 
plishments they Nmor, standards they heed, gestures they acknowl- 
e^. etc.). ciiltiflie can serve as an explanation for at least some 
individual and collective behavior.* 



«Those of IIS wiM m the cuhure vtdtures of wpuMratkm siiMfos are a fauly aMtte^ious 
krt Md do not frequcBtiy adopt one another's definitkms. V/e siwuld not be siBpris«l. 
Andin>po(og»ts wtm are tboi^ to "owb" the coacef^ also lifesaffvc. and ffisapce 
spectacubtfty. as to wtetf entire meaiK maA tow it works (e.g.. Kroeber A KkicUiolin, 
1952; Sanday. 1979). As displayed in the text. I lean toward the symbolic ("shancd") and 
cc^iHtive ("iiDdent«idii«s") ia my use of the term. A good '^scussion and critique of 
the many uses of caftiire in oipaiz^ioii i^udies is provided oy Alfaure and Fnirotu 
(1982). 
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I take as axiomatic that people carry culture with them. Leaving one 
setting for another does not mean that the cultural premises of the first 
are abandoned for those of the second. Whatever cultures of orienta- 
tion recruits possess will help shape their understandings and re- 
sponses to the task demands and performance requirements made of 
them in any new setting. Colloquially, a culture of orientation (irovidcs 
"roots" for a recruit in transition and lells others in the new setting 
where the recruit is "coming from." If the socialization machinery 
encountered by a recruit is of the ceremonial, confirmatory st>rt, the 
culture of orientation offers the person in transition knowledge, tech- 
nique, and value, all of which are helpful in making the transition a 
smooth one by providing a strong link in the socialization chain. How 
such connections from past to present experience are made by recruits 
is the subject of the following three quite brief, yet distinct ethmv 
graphic accounts. 

For analytic diversity, descriptive drama, and personal fancy. I 
examine the socialization processes involved in acquiring an occupa- 
tion (management), taking a role (police sergeant), and learning a skill 
(windsurfing). In each example the focus is on contrasting aspects of a 
given link in a socialization chain. The occupational illustration con- 
siders some of the ways certain graduate business schtwis prepare 
their students for managerial careers, and coiKentrates. therefore, on 
how particular cuhures of orientation are learned and adopted by 
recruits (students). Although it is the most clalwrate of my examples, 
the i^aying out (A the respective cultures of orientation in the multiple 
work worlds entered by graduates of the respective preparatory pro- 
grams examined is only tentatively (and swiftly) addressed. The n>le 
socialization example (police sergeants) considers intraorgani/ational 
mobility and. in contrast to the management school materials, concen- 
trates more on the carry-over of a culture of orientation into a new 
social context than on its creation. The final example deals with skill 
acquisition (windsmlii^) and. although it is the most compact and 
i^breviated c^my illustrations, it considers more directly than either i>f 
the ix^vious two examples the way a link in a swyalization chain is 
foiged by recruits, both socially and cognitively. 
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GiMen Pass/Htrts: Manugemeni iuiucation at Hansard and MIT^ 

A common €4>servation is that graduates oi some educational institu* 
tions never seem to get over the experience (rf their attendance. It is 
said, for exmaple. "once a Yalie. always a Yalie/' Certainly some 
schools. notaMy the most prcstigi(Nis. expensive, and exclusive ones, 
are far more successful ttmt others in producing graduates who have 
par^igmatic but institutionally contrasting ways of presenting them- 
selves to others, solving worldly pn^lems, and, ap{^uiently, disfrfaying 
their trained capacities (or incapacities) in much of what they do. That 
some 60 years old alumni still shed an occasional tear (or a ckrilar) for 
Dear Old Alma Mater attests to the power certain instUutions possess 
in shaping the lasting identities and perspectives crf^ their students. 
Professional schools leave their mark cm ^aduates as well. 

This section examines the formation of what, for many students, 
comes to represent a most significant and enduring culture of orienta- 
tion. Moreover, it is a culture that is sought, bmight. and |nit to 
immediate use in many of the most highly regarded business enter- 
prises of this society. My focus is on two elite schools that graduate 
yearly cadres of MBA*s. eager and presumably well prepared to enter 
the primal soup of corporate life. The examples of choice are rather 
near and dear to my heart: MIT's Sloan School (rf Management (where 
I currently teach) ami, upriver. Harvard's world renowned business 
school (more commonly, the ^School). Whatever favoritism leaks 
out of my descriptions can perhaps be countered by the reader's own. 

The two business schools discussed here are presented publicly by 
the agents within them as quality institutions which transform high- 
potential but essentially raw recruits into astute observers of the 
business scsrne more or less bursting with managerial talent. Both 



^Materials m this sectKm arc hased on a v^fkty of sfHirccK. ^korts 4^ ihc bccum can be 
read as a sclf-trport (torn an a^nt-tftfonnant. fVrsimal knowkti^ umterties muctt of 
what I vay here, but personal kiK»\%kdge is. ala&. nd always ccmtcci. At any rate, my 
km^wiedge irf MIT is intimate, first-hand, and informed by my nuwe t>f te>s responsible 
pariicipation in the aifairs of the schcK>i stiKe 1^72. My knowlec^^ of Harvstfd ih, at bcsU 
l^oximate and bavcd SaniKiy cm informant reports I )»ludents and e^ stodenls* f»:ttlly and 
ex-^culiy K loose and sporada: observatk>nai fc^ays talways k» other fnirposesK and the 
puhli<JKd self repifrts of the school rc.g.. Annual Reports. The Hari^s Rerim h its 
facility te g.. RoetMisher^r. i977> and its students le g,. Cohen. I^IM The best source 
rni the B School 1 have stumbled across is. hivweven a Imie known work by Orth i I96-1> 
wherein the inner wt>rkiii|Es of two Hrst-year sections aie cUnely ikiailed. This is a h>vely 
piece of work that deserves far more altentioo than it has received, (^rticubrly in Kght trf 
just how relevant Orth's observations are today. Finally. I should iMe that I have titkd 
this section "Ck^n Passports" because, at both sciuMiis. starting salaries (or tte 
newly-minted graduate of the Class of H2 avera^ around &%,QQD per year. 
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settings are intentionally designed to change prople, to make them 
smarter, wi^r, more skills. kiK>wled^d>le, and the like. Of ccmrse, 
more is accomplished than the simple transmiission knowk^i^ aikl 
technique. This **more** often includes the transmission of values or 
ideologies, preferences for certain activities and distastes fm (Hher 
activities, standards of evaluaticm, the making (tf new fiieiHls ami 
associates, the refinen^nt of social skills, ami so fcHth. More to the 
point, what is learnt in graduate schools of business, including and 
beyond the stuff of tl^ classroom, has something to do with tint way 
variiHis teaming tasks are or^nized fcH* students by tte faculty and 
^ministration*^ 

Graduate students seeking the Har>'aid MBA do so in splendid 
isdation from both the umtergrMluate ami c^her gnuluate sclKxris 
the university. The business schod campus is across the river from the 
main campus and is literally a self-contained educational plant with its 
own bookstore, {Hess, libraries, {Hib. health center, administrative 
c^ces, recreationfeal facilities (e.g., tennis, squash and handball courts, 
pool, and running track), barber sl»p, post dUice, ami semi-attn^tive 
living quarters to house the ouyority of the student body. The school 
also opeitUes on its own quite distinctive class schedule (incompre- 
hensible to outsiders) ami iu:^emic calendar that neither b^ns tm 
ends a term in l^urmony with other schools at Harvard (or elsewhere). 
It is altogether possible, if not mtibable, thai a student in the busiMss 



niie lhe«)rcl^ a&Miniplkmft nm&u^ beneath my dKMces of what to knk at and desert 
Bi Harvard and MFF have been advam^ and us^ by imny stiKteirts of educatkNN^ 
orgaoizatiait and process (e.g.. Becker. Oct; H(«bes. 1968; Becker. Geen Hmttes ft 
Stiauss. mu H^rilm. I«6; CN^sen A WMnaker. 1968: Schetn. 1972: 1!»0). 
Essentially, these writers aigue that sctoots ofiaiiu^ stt»fem teamii^ tasks Mkratiy 
and. hence, offer differed experkmres thek sittflents. If e^ifierien^ vary, so too 
sbouki the norm« ami vah^ adhered to by stuifents across schods. The ipieslfon 
researchers have ihtn 9skiai b what tasks and what experiences matter most? A 
marvekms comparative study that ad^s^ tb^ qaeslims is WUte's (1977) close ksok 
at the ways Northwest mi University and tte University of Chtca^ organize thcff MBA 
progran» and what dWeretu^ are to be fwMi amc^ ^tide^s as a r^t . I i»ive , in (act , 
used While s &tttdy as a moifel here aiui l^ve drawn m son^ d Ms ctmcefriual cate^iries 
for sortii^ out my own data. The simManty oi contrasts between Harvard and MIT and 
between Nc^hwestern and Chk^ respectively ^ striku^ I do not ttisk diis 
artifacfual either f<»r I suspect the same contiasts wotOd appear betweoi the basiness 
programs in stich hypcHhelkal painty as Stafford and UC Berkeky. Coiimilna and 
Wharton, and I>artntuiith and Comdl Ncnt do I thuik sttidents ^ways (or even 
fiequently) enter any pvtn pnmnan w^h peat knowt^l^c and forethoi^t idmit wlwt 
the propam kxrfcs Kke Mx:i<^9gicaUy. Setf-sekctim may expto som erf the re«dts but 
all. Indeed, on vtrtuaily afl demographic cKnmistOQs the mty real (hffierciKe I can 
delect be^een the students :tt the two schools o! my tntmsl ts that «ome fo to IWvaid 
itid others go to MfT. 
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school will complete a two-year course of instruction without meeting 
another Harvard student outside those already enrolled in the 
B-School. 

The education of students at Harvard is organized by section. Each 
entrant is assigned membership in one relatively large section consist- 
ing of 70 or so stiKlents. Akin to jolly coppers on f^uade, during the 
first year all students in the 1 1 or so marching units must take, in 
lockstep. the same classes, in the same orckr. at the same time, with 
the same 70 fellow marchers. Identical academic tasks face all mem- 
bers of a ^ven section so that whatever educational problems a stuctent 
encounters are problems at least nominally shared by every other 
member of that section. As a result of what is seen as both good sense 
and gentle but persistent faculty uiging. the vast m^ority of students at 
the B-School form within-section study groups as a way of handling 
what is almost universally regarded as a very heavy work k^. So 
heavy is the perceived work load that legend has it more than a few 
Harvard students all but officially cut off pre-business school ties with 
friends, lovers, and kin outside their cc^iort until they discover that 
whatever personal worries they have about "hitting the screen'' (i.e.« 
flunking out) are unfounded or. more seldom i^rhaps* imtil all the 
dreaded first-year hurdles are cleared* Relief comes in the second year 
when only one course is required and the remainder of a student*s 
course k>s^ is filled by electives. Yet, even in the second year, section 
ties often persist and many students continue to take the same classes, 
in the same order, with many of the same first-year section colle^ues. 

The operational or classroom format B-School education also has 
its distinciive features."^ In most classes, students sit behind nameplates 



*Soinc would no doubt argue that the most disf im:tive fcuture of a Harvard clasMtKmi is 
one I Ignore here, ihe cbsc method land the sli^tly cynrcal ''casemanshtp'* norms that 
ari^ among students in response to Che case met hod K I do not wish, however, to enter 
into peda^fgic debate as to what the case method can ami caniHH do for ior lo> stiHlems 
who are exposed to it. Suffice it to s^v the case methcxi per sc does not distii^isb 
Harvard as much as does its mere uhi((uitiHisness (at Harvard, about 10 to 15 cas^e!^ per 
week dunng the first >ear^. MM students talk and write cases but cases are so mtich a 
part of then* daily diet as they are at Harv aid. Kven I am reluctant to also argue that 
ju&t because Harvard stiKients are c4Milrnuall> asked to answer the classic case query, 
"what would you do f you were Mr. So-and-So." they are any more likely to react to 
their respective inst* *n §o dHTerently than MtT stu€lents wIki ane continukty asked to 
solve, model, or predict problems within a business cimtext. Nor is tfurre anytbn^ about 
casen that reciuires the batch processing tvf sUtdents at Harvard or anythu^ about models 
that requires the unit proce^^ng (rf students at MIT. f-tkm my perspective. I think one 
could easily switch the curricula of the two schiX>is and. if everything el^ remained in 
[^ace. the results 1 report here winikt still stand. It is m>t the case but the cuhurt in which 
Ihe case is worked that malters. 
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in spacious, multitiered. lK>rseshoe ampttheaters functionally arrangMi 
so that every student is aliowoi an unobstructed view oi most every 
otiwr stiMient in the secticm as weU as the instriK^fM* in charge d the 
class who works the students from the "pit.""» From the pit. there is a 
conscious cfiFort made by many faculty to njcntion each student's name 
nearly every time he or she participates in class. Participation is itself a 
prominent evaluation criterion used by the foculty in grading students. 
For ea% of scheduling, several section cttisses are often held l»ck-to- 
back within the same classroom during a term, thus promoting a degree 
of stwient ownership ami comfort in the room while "visiting** faculty 
rotate through. 

Given such intensive exposure to one another, it is little wcmder that 
students come to appreciate and know very well, indeed, virtually all 
their section-mates. They not only observe one another continually 
during the school day. but they study, party, and more or less live 
together after the school day ends. From the classroom to ski trips, 
harbor cruises, sun bathing at Baker Beach, end-of-term-bash, or the 
ubiquitous intramural sport programs, student life is remarkably parti- 
toned at the B-School. Although tight friendship networks are hardly 
section wide, sections do come to possess something of a collective 
identity (e.g., the friendliest, the jocks, the bri^test, the most social, 
the hardest working, or, more common perhaps, Uie best). StiMtents 
can. and usually do, support these images in everyday conversation by 
contrasting the characteristics oi tl«ir own sterling sectkm to otlwrs in 
the school who are. more often than ncA, fmrad wantii^ for varimis and 
sundry reasons. 

Downriver. MIT's Sloan School, while considerably smaller in size, 
organizes its educational mission in far different ways. Thore is no 
sectioning of entering students at MIT, although the 150 or so student 



**>Iiistnictor« nuisi kmk up to •ttudents in B»r« ways Uun one. Pnfomiaiicc in the 
B-Scbod pits m closely monitwied by the school and professkmal ckssrooin compe- 
tence »s. in many ways, judged by whatever student raiii^ a faculty member can manage 
to oNain. fore coonies are the naiaslay of the sch«ri ukI are pat tc^l^r by fwuHy 
commMtees who decide what cases to use. how to use them, and where in the class 
syllabus they pn^riy fit. There is scmm discretion for the teacher at tte «we. but not 
much. Case% also come, for ti» iicviiy. complete with teachi^ iHMes de^oed to si^gest 
to in^rudors just how s pMlicular case mi^ prt^eriy be presented. T(NKhit« seannan 
for new facahy. inceitfives .01 course <tevetop»^. rdttively onerous support for case 
research and wnti.ig zi, extensive audio- visual library of teacfaiflf materials aU suggest 
the importance placed on teaching at Harvard. If life in the pit is a source of student 
Mxiety. consider what it is for the facuNy who nuist oonipy it— particutariy for lto«e 
who are untenured. See Halt and Bazerman (1982) for a sl^fy more geMnms {«id 
laudatory) treatment of the wey Harvitfd senerates "good" teachii«. 
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class size might allow fw a few sectims of tt^ Harvard vuiety. 
BeycMid the tmxtest (smiie say tacky) sn^k-bar and sttMtent kMingii^ 
areas, there are no sproial business sclKxrt fkalitks ch* dcMniitcmes* 
Tt^ buildings that Iwuse tl^ Sk»n ScIkx^ also house MITs econmnics 
aikl political scieiKe departments. Few oHirses are restricted solely to 
Sloan School stiKtents. In fact, sdmit 25% oi the emtdhnent ui owst 
courses taken by Slcmn master's students consists of non-Stoan stu- 
dents. 

One rarely sms name|4ates in MIT clas»ocmis, am] cU^^sromn 
participation is either an in^gnifkant or nonexistent portkm d a 
stu(tent*s gr^ in all tmt a few classes. As mi^t be expected, 
attendance norms at Stoan are far nKire variable tl^ irt Harvard wtim 
one's absence is sure to be detected quickly by one's section mates, if 
rM>t the faculty. Thrcmghout the school day, MIT stiklents continually 
diuflRe between dassrocm^ ami, until this Call, ttey shuffled (scnm ran) 
between classrooms located in canqnis Iniildings as far ^lart as a half 
mile* Class size varies considerably by ccmrse, as do assignments any 
one student will have due the following day (or week, or end-of-term) 
compared to any other student in the schocrf. Students, therefore, are 
free to spend as much or as little time on a fmrticular task (or class) as 
ttey think that task class) warrants, since any given as^nment 
there are few acknowl^lged norms to surround and define the 
**propcr" amount of effort to be put forth. Ttere are also chfferences in 
the tin^ students are required to spemi in class. Althoi^h the nuari>er 
of classes r^juircd fm graduiUion is rou^y the same. Harvard stu- 
dents are expected to spend about otM-third more hours in class than 
those at MIT. 

As is the case at Harvard, alimist all enterii^ stiKtents at MIT 
graduate on schedule. But, at MIT, the routes taken to gmluation show 
greater variance timi at Harvard in terms of the classes stuctents take 
(both in number and variety) and the order in which they are taken. 
Tl^ open-^nd^ nature MIT*s pn^ram guarantees that stiKlents 
must individually mvanize and ^lectively attend to ^ wwk tasks set 
before them by the faulty in the classroom ami by the school in terms 
of its program requirements. As if to punctuate iY^sc differences, MIT 
reqmres from e»:h student a Master's Hi^s and a'dedar^ arra 
omcmitratkm. Harvard does ncrt.'^ Tte task structure at MIT results in 



<iTlw ctoicst woakigg u Ifarvard to the MrT Masier*9 diem is tte rmwdi paper 
otidkms miiil write m tiim sct^mi yetr. In dmact&r. ho«««a'« tte Htfv»d sititeits' 
researdi p^nar » mvaruMy a git^ im^M for whkA a pwte PMifts. Tlie 
dectanfkM ai a sMyoi (coacc air a tk iii) ift MrT » ooi fiMocttug die ^kool {tees on a 
slodaft's degnse IM it m somet^ng the school ofldrs and Mrfesis accept. M<mover« 
ffic^ ^ludeau Goespioiousty note thm cooa»drti^ 
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a rather perscmalized educational experience ami, among the sttKtents. 
there is relatively little recognition of common problems and virtually 
no recognition of what might be common solutions (i.e.. enduring 
study groups) to whatever dilemmas the master's prc^ram entails for 
tlM>$e who pass throu|^. 

On the basis of these sketches of organizational or structural dissimi- 
larities, ^(me tentative cultural descriptkms can be offered. The point 
to be kept in mind of course, is that the shared understandii^ that 
differentiate Harvard and MIT students represent cultures of orienta- 
tion students take with them to the various businesses they enter upon 
matriculation. Although both institutions are preparing stuftents for 
managerial careers, the cultures of orientation they pack for their 
graduates to take with them are notfO»bly distiiK:t. CtNiskler Hanwd 
first. 

There appears to be a uniformity of impact regarding life at the 
B-School. Students seem to love and hale various aspects of the 
curriculum, but do so together. There is also something of a "collective 
paranoia" or "siege-mentality" that characterizes the early experi- 
ences of students in the school. Because many students are at least 
initially conviiH;»i that the fiiculty is bi^y organized and "out-to-get- 
them" (alternatively, "out-to-change-them") a sort of us-versus-them 
spirit results (no doubt nudged along by the heavy work load students 
believe they carry). Such s|»it stren^hens section ties siwx secttoo 
members are all more or less in the same boat. Collective sohitio» to 
common i^ol^ms are the result, aai informaticm sharing iKmns are 
highlighted even when such norms are discouraged openly by faculty 
members with ceremomal exhcniations to "do your own work." While 
apparently rare, such invocations of naked individualism are duly 
noted by many students, and then promptly disregarded." 

coBvmced Uat it will help get tbe^ a»K«enBi cscers off to a food amt.. Hwwd 
^Hfems may also amaaax«»—mi HMty. tf wH most, ik>— (hh the/ be iraHkdy 
to admit to iiavii« doiK so (m sa«KtW^ so pobbc as thea- resosKs. to cotMnutt to MIT. 
Hanwd studenU bdwve a ikcbacd can tnAy barm, not he^ their ^ toH». By 
aad large, these belief systems are setF-ft^Bmg. 

"Cases in ponH are the tegendary and infanKHis WACs. "WHtten Analysis of Cases." 
Oue ttH^y every otha «vedi Uxt frst-your B-scho(ri ^wknts. Alttoi^ ^scmmim a 
permitted amn* dudeals. WACs are in^nded by the faculty to be indivktaid a^ipi- 
mmt%. Wlrite smue stuknts tfgue ihia (Kscosmobs on these c»e% affioag mOim 
or atiMM« stirfy group awnriiers Me usm^.y ca«k)«i and guMded ("ywi doa't give nwmy 
your best idns"). other students at«ue that Uiey woaU aeva bold bwk sotoe vaU 
oMtgations may be due aad the frar of the ftitwe is too ("who knows wboi you'L* be 
awiing up short of ideas youraetf"). AD i«ree. bowew. Uiat WACs are supeib de*Kt« 
for fbcusM« one's aneatioa. That everybody's attoMmi is focused oe die same Ihmg at 
the same tmie is b« anodwr imtaoce of the comnum aad c(^^:tive tbraae at Harvard. 
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WHhin Hamund sectkms, im{m;$skMi managenwnt skills are highty 
valued, wherein the human relatkins iKcessary for cooperative ef- 
fmt-Hsven amtMig diose (or especiimy amcMig those) who (tetest one 
anotlwr— must be sustained over the long gnutuate school haul. Partic- 
ular pn^lems are many, Init conskk»id>le effcHl tqiparently goes into 
"p^ii« fHtxIuction" by controUii^ bcHh the rate-busters who c<Hild 
make cMher section nien4>m look l»d, as well as rate-shirkers wto 
might draw unwanted faculty attention to the entire section. By ap- 
plauding, booing, or even hissing, it is relatively easy (however crude) 
for a well organized section to scbeck the classroom antics of poten- 
tially deviant members. Mweover. according to students, study group 
norms devdop in a like manner to help numbers control those ever- 
n^y w<»1(ahcHics, wto wouki keep the study grcnip grinding away 
around tlw ckKk, those after-class COTmuuidos who would suck up to a 
innofesscH- at the expense thc»e noi so suckii%, or those equally 
deviant ^eaners or ImcIws in the study gnnip who woukl absorb group 
i^orts without reciprocation «* oHitributHHi. 

At any rate, it appears that, for most students, life at the B-Schocl is 
rarely hHKly. Most sttMlents u«ially know what iwaiiy everyone else in 
their section is up to at any given time. The social context surrounding 
activities, both in and outside the classroom, promotes high visibility 
among students through what Thorstein Veblen ( 1899) might regard as 
"invidious displays." The competition at Harvard may be peaceable 
<Ni the suifKe ai«l savage umierneath. Imt it is a form of competition 
kept in check by the simple fact that students are convinced that if they 
each are to do well in the program, they need one another (e.g.. "thou 
shah not cut down one another in class"). Indeed, student groups 
thranselves are typically fwn^ mi tlw j^nciples characteristic 
simyarity or shared interests (thot^ timse may quickly develop or be 
discoverod) tnit on princ^^ mutual disinterest, such that most 
study grtNips refHe^nt a plani^ and clever mixture of individual 
skUls, each applicable to different domains of the curriculum. In this 
sense, the organization of the B-SclKxrf imxluces (and reproduces, 
year after year) a fairly dense, encompassing, cdle^al culture wherein 
the student collective exercises considerable influence over its mem- 
bers and, some would say, over the faculty as well." 



"Tte » aot to »y ttet everyone is eqtisMy weB inttpBted wjOiia tim caJtare. C«laiid)r 
mrtK^hmTit of vurya^ size asd compositiao exist wMus the scNitrf and wMhiii secticns 
(e.g., carpooiers. oMxried stiBienti fivmg off-campos. "gcnerictsts" with ovcrarchtf^ 
peT3pectives oa lm«iiess probtem s kKtepoKkM of ioiamy or Srm. ufch as would-be 
ammteots or mvejAnoH bwiken, "floor pofisbers" yttm wdystry aad firm-spec^ 
vte«rawiioac&HdIy e^y tte M>«a8ed salt, bidsyt courses rni{4i8si^ tfae hetevinal 
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Sloan School students experience and report very different influ- 
ences. If togetherness and normative consensus mark Harvard, rela- 
tive isolation and normative dissensus characterize the occupational 
socialization at MIT. Competition, while certainly present, tends to be 
inward or self-directed. Guilt, as compared to shame, is a controlling 
sentiment at MIT. serving to animate and usually moUvaie individual 
students. In contrast to Harvard, students at Sloan have relatively few 
opportunities to perform in front of their classmates. Moreover, stu- 
dents can only compare performances within particular classes and 
must invent standards for comparison across classes since the self- 
selected instructional programs of fellow stuctents vary. What can be 
compared, however, is laiiely written work or grade. Both, of course, 
are of the sort that if students wish to keep their performances private, 
they can easily do so.'^ 

Friendships appear to be almost accidental at Sloan, based more 
upon common interests outside the classroom than {KoUems or inter- 
ests shared within the program. In general, students seem relatively 
more obsequious to the authority of the faculty at MIT than at 
Harvard. The Sloan fjM:ulty. it seems, has been able, succesrfiilly. 
however unintentionally, to divWc and more or less conquer the 
student body. The numerical strength and sentimental ties necessary to 
challenge school policy or practice effectively is seldom present among 

aspects of nunagetnent. studems wlio shaie aavhr reotsalionil predilecikjii* wch as 

skiing, iwiying. or dreg u§e. etc.). Even sanll c«B«tereuttiiies m v^tte (ej.. teftitts. 

envin>»inentaH<its. woown's ri^» advocates. M>ertarian». etc.). Devtance from the 

general paiicm is not wkks|»md. taa tl» mat pre^M flf *«* n mva ta ^ 

ui^ts thai at teas! some studeiKs adopt altenaliwfiaes of tb««hlaiidact^ 

the years of their tNisiness schod e^catimi and. more ii^KHt^y. l»we found some 

social supiK>rtfofdoii«w.l¥rtiap8iiio«pfoblciiialk(iostude«s 

UK>se social isolates who. fiw a vis^y d r^aem, (to mA seem to &td aiv -fouiMb for 

imitual assodalkm with fcflow smiteiits. Orth n%3> ewcativdy 

of social rs(^k» at Hanwd aid ao»ei ttatf si«h studatts are more thai* •toee time* u 

Ukcly as their peers lobe in serious academic troobte. 

"To conskler shame and gwh as coMndlfl« seiOHMiai at Harvatd and MFT rai^ m 
mem: qoesiiims thas can be answered tNs piipw. S^&e ta say. d»me is mcwt ttdy 

to be a social atotnA ^vice when ffoi^ «« rektively isdat^. fixed, to^T^rre. 
valued, and institutkmalked siKh that ttere we ritt^. l«ems. Mqiporlmg 

ins«nia. heraidk; im^y. inskte^mt^ Bo ea m fwt s . md so ftMlh. Gu» ii more Bkdy 
when «iciaIoipwi/Jttkmi*l^yi«fBre«ii«edbyabiBties.tai^^ 
where there exist mtdtiple s«wrees of stitfus. k^y. poipose. and diectioa. M«^i8s 
attaclwd to {wbfe everts in diffefcu^ed system are kss eoad»sed, re duwd a rt . and 
ritualized (Bernstein; Eh™. & Pwen. 1971). In this sense, atatters soch as snccess (or 
faUure) are commtmalixed at Harvard. indivktaaBzed at MIT; a matter Mtesting to the 
worthy lor unworthy) charactw of the sectioa m Harvard, and of the worthy (or 
imwMihy) character of the person at MIT. 
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the students at MIT. Of ssxm importimce. too, is that at MIT most 
Glasses are taught on a one-feculty, one-class basis so that the grounds 
students might otherwise possess to compare faculty and their educa- 
tional products— presunmbly of some concern to students— are. at 
best, foggy. Compared to Harvard, students at MIT are sddom both- 
ered at the same time by any particular aspect of their gmhiate 
programs and, even if they were, there would be no organization in 
pla^ (cHho- than that explicity condoned by the school) thiYHigh which 
insurgency m^t be effected. If nothing else, by sectkmii^ students 
Harvard also empowers them.'' 

Impression management skills, while obviously of value when carv- 
ing out instrumental and expressive links with other studens on cam- 
pus, are of relatively less importance at MIT than Harvanl. Because 
various school-based or classroom grouping at Stoan are tempomry. 
shiftily, and subfect specific, getting akmg with one's classmates is 
shuatkmally defined, sometimes important, sometimes not. This is not 
to say that studems as a whole neglect their immediate human condi- 
tion, or that they are in any way socially flawed or interpersonally 
incompetent. But it is the case that arrogance, atnasiveness. slyness, 
rudeness, withdrawal, and sophomoric forms of personal display are 
relatively easy to tolerate when attachoMnts are known to be fleeting 
and limited to only one class (and then only for whatever time remains 
in a term). By and large. MIT stu<tents would never think of booing or 
hissing the public foibtes of a classmate. They may be disgusted by 

■Haust vMWy thm^ a bte bov smce «H I meas lo inply is tiM H»v»d stodcats are 
■ore wBaaufid thu thek cotMerfMuts at MIT. and hence Iwve nore potortial power. 
Such power n not nece&iaryy pirt nMo pfactke, Mten^ ibe ways & caa be used are 
maay: tbfu^ stwfeM rqire«a^ves 00 &aiHy md aiamisintwt amrnaHe^ (Har- 
vanl l»s a s^^»m ei^ over MFT n tUs offidd power ciMgary by virtue of its gi^er 
oimker or r^weaeiMMives m ptopixtxm to tbe ^K^y): ttao^ tbe ckos aad iRstiuctor 
tati^ systems (wUie also f^t&tsi at MIT, tbex rat^ faive less 1^ ^cc focuity 
carms are based fw ome im research protbKtiviiy than teacbi^ petfM^mce): tim 
cakalated lection-wide clwsnii»i behavior deeped to sbamr. eadjanass. or even 
iwBiffiate a given ioidnKtor (possiUe at MIT but kss Nkdy becwse <rf' tbe weaker 
stuikM ties in my given classh thrwgfa rare (but nMetlMtess frequctt cno^ to be 
OMoraestfed won by siud^ts, and facuhy alike} firtt-^ar tei^s ti^^wd lo redre« 
sei^ dass-wkte grievmces (vBHatty mhemi of m MIT). More geimaBy. odtb^ 
the B-scbo(rf nor tbe Skma Schod are niMed for their restive studeat bodies or tlw gmtf 
issues these stwteni bodks tnfnrquenliy cboose to rhnllmir (e.g.. food qusHty. dass 
scbcdoiing. wtp op ufa g iasiructars. aad speci&r ckss re^aicsmu). Nor do h«hly 
visile. oMHwkeo student leaders frequemiy eiiinge m e^her setting. (Tbnc is, ft^ 
sludott's perspective. (00 much at rid(— the goUen pauport-^or «k to joint whh the 
&caity or admimstratitml. From the faculty pomi of view. bo4h utstitulkms have their 
share of "Mtitnte proMenu" but such probterei tend more often (ban not to simply go 
away wflbout great fuss or coOective oMnnKMioa. 
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what is ^ing on. as is the case when one ca^-bcavcr dominates a 
classroom discussion, but they would rarely, if ever, act cdteciivdy to 
Imi^ it to a t»lt. 

Whm is valued at MIT is individual perfotmance in those courses 
thought by the students to be tough and demanding. Perfonnancc 
champions in these courses emeiige with reputations and ascribed 
characteristics that are respected but not necessarily envied by the 
cohort group. The overall adjustment of students is one that heightens 
the individualistic and differentiated responses of the student body. 
CollecUve siriutkms to common pn4>lems are few and far betw^n, and 
the students who learn best are apparently those who do so on their 
own. Although individual students may try to "psych-out" particular 
faculty members and then give them back on assignments what tbey 
think they want, such informaiMn would typicaUy be kept quiet and 
not passed on down tlw student line. Successful "psyching" will not 
break student ranks at MIT because there are no ranks to break. 

All crfthis is. crfcwirse. overdrawn. There are cmnmonalities in both 
settings (based largely on how students think the ideal, "never indeci- 
sive," •'confident" manager should behave). More crucially, however, 
individuals vary in both settings, as do personal responses. But, 
insulated by heavy schedules and suffering from common woes not 
easily grapsed by those not currently sharing similar problems, stu- 
dents moving into either Harvard or MIT adapt to their r^ipective 
tasks and organizations in ways that go well beyond personal explana- 
tions. There arc different cultures here, and the« cultures are the 
result not so much of idkisyncratic choice, curricukmi, or the entering 
goals and talents of emb dass, but (tf the systema^ oiganizalkMi of the 
student s life and education. In this Ught. it is hardly farfietched to 
suggest that the skills and, perhaps more importantly, the values 
graduates take wiUi them as representatives d the Harvard cm- MIT 
cultuie of orientation, as weH as xhe s«ts of jobs and careers that 
prove attractive to them, arc quite likely to be, on average, quite 
different. 

Independent of coursework, personal background, apneas of concen- 
tration, or those well-honed technical skiUs developed in both schofris, 
MIT and H»^ard gr^uates will wfclom bring similar interests, alnli- 
ties, and learning {nvferences to the ccnporate worlds they j«n. 
average. Harvard graduates are more likely to find large. Fortune 500 
companies attractive, especially those which emphasize mana^rml 
teamwork as the key to career advancement. MIT gr»faiates are 
responsive to rewards claimed to be linked to individual performance. 
Teamwork and group4)ased management practices bold relatively Uttlc 
fascination for Sloan graduates for whom such phrases have, at best, 
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ambiguous meanings. Staff positions, technical consultant roles, small 
firms, risk-seeking, high-potential-growth companies are those likely 
to attract higher percentages of MIT than HarvanI graduates. 

Placement statistics bear out these differences. For example, in 
1982, small firms gathered up 40% of MIT's graduates, compared to 
1 1*? of Harvard's graduates. For large firms the figures are reversed, 
with 67% of Harvard's class choosing to work for big oiganizations. 
compared to 48% of MIT's class. In terms of functional breakdowns, 
the picture is less clear, but still in the expected direction since more 
Harvard graduates report taking get^ral or project nrnnagen^nt posi- 
tions than MIT graduates (47 to M%, respectively)."* Moreover, re- 
cruiters (perhaps the most knowledgeable observers of MBA's) sharply 
contrast the graduates of the two programs. Kahn (1982) presents 
impressive evidence giving Harvard students a wide ed^ over Sk>an 
students in the eyes of recruiters in terms of their perceived interper- 
sonal skills, aggressiveness, and candidacy for ^neral management. 
(The edge is reversed when analytic competence and managerial 
techniques are considered.) Harvard graduates are also thought by 
recruiters to learn more from their classmates and fit more easily into 
work organizations than their Sloan counterparts. 

It appears, then, that the academic culture nurtured, if not fanned at 
MIT. favors the growth of managerial specialists, interested, at least at 
the outset of their respective corporate careers, in planting their own 
rather fully devebped technical skills within managerial fields. In 
contrast. Harvard graduates come to appreciate not only their fellow 
graduates (as do MIT alumni), but also what is seen by them as the 
roundedmss and generality of their mana^rial education. Certainly, 
after listening to so many section and study group discussions in which 
members offer up their own certain, well thou^t out, and sometimes 
carefully rehearsed views on the problem at hand, it is no surprise that 
Harvard graduates arc convinced that ttw s(M:alled Big future cannot 
be grasped by any one mind, no matter how eiK>rmous, inventive, or 



*Thesc remarks arc based on archivaJ (piacemenl viRcet mawriais cdlecied at boll, 
mstituikHis. lltc calegtM y vy<.i<Mns arc identical. The career chuices nf^ed by the data 
an not nfcrrery anifactoal since the firms recnatii^ at bolh MIT «h1 Harvard are 
nwneitws and. with few exceptions, overlapping. On aven«e. students in both institu- 
tions report receiving three to fiwir serious offers on graduati^i. The number of ^ 
interviews is. of course, much higher; c^en higTwr by a fcicwr of 10. To see sludems in 
their "interview suits" during the sect>nd year is a cammon and everyday event from tale 
faM until March or April. By carfy spring, however, the wearing of the interview suit 
becoi^ increasingly a muior stigma si^fymg that the wearer may nol ytt have a 
swtaMe job. Needless to say. formal analysis of these data await amkber amilyst with 
pmpa HKMive. resources, and roots in the i»fid of Chi-squaredom. 
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quick that mind might be. If the section or study group hdps one 
pir.sper in school, management teams and an inquisitive, pragmatic, 
cjoperative spirit should help one prosper at work. That neither 
orientation derives from only the course work or educational materials 
to which students are exposed is the central point of this discussioB. 
Both orientations, I would argue, stem laiiely from the social context 
manufactured and supported by each institution's very distinct culture* 
building ami culture-maintaining organization of student life. 

Making Rank: Station-Uouse and Street Sergeants^"^ 

Consider now an example of role and status passage. In particular, 
consider bow the cultures of orientatiim caii%d by recruits to a new 
oi^anizational role shape the way tttey carry out md defiiM their new 
tasks. Emphasis in this section is pk^ed tuA only on the divmity <rf 
understandings surrounding a given role contained within one organi- 
zation, but also on tracking down the »mn»s ai this diversity. The 
specific role examined is that of police sergeant. 

Big city police agencies in the United States recruit lower and mid- 
level supervisory personnel fnm within the cH]puuzation. Police ser- 
geants are the most numerous of low level managers in these organiza- 
tions. They are ^igMd OKJst frwiuently to the lai^est dvisicm nf 
police agencies, the patrol division. Within the patrol division, ser- 
geants are responsible for the work <rf territorially-based squads com- 
prised of five to 25 police officers who rove about "their" beats in one- 
man or two-man cars. Much what sqiuui numbers do on patn^ ttey 
do out of sight of their sergeant, and do so not at his command, but at 
the request erf radk> dispatchers. 

Despite this apparent loose-coupling lOr. perhaps, because of it), 
there is, nonetheless, considerable reciprocity standing between the 
actions a serg^t may or may ncA take in r^rd to the actknis his 
chaiges may or nay not take. He is dependent <mi his officm to answer 
dispatched caUs promptly and with a degree of courtesy, to meet 
denartmentally establish^! and i^rsonally set qu<Has (e.g. arrests. 



'^Matenah in llris scctkm are derived from my own |»uticipai«-i*servaaMi ^udks of tfie 
psAice. The won. b^wi in l%9 and contini»s to draw me to the feW to<toy. I tave 
d:scii$sed my mostly ethno^phtc nwthods at soitK tei^ elsewbere (Vm M»iien. 
1978, ami wOl mrt liwiWe the readksr with tiie details here. Much of the 8«Beant 
data nppcm^ in more claburafe form m Van Maancn 0983). Commctits regarding the 
structure «rf poHcc agencic» ami the oSkai role of ser]^aiits withia them are r^ttvely 
weH cstaMi^hed but a suspicioas reader who wants to check my asscrtioiis n^t saa^pie 
bom tia clasMc works of BUliwr < 1970); BUtck ( im): Bordiw ami Reiss < 1967); Masiiii« 
11977); Muir(l977): Ruhin^lein U97?»: WeMkv ( 1970): and Wihoi (1963). 
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tickets, and field investigation reports) ami to accomplish such work 
smoothly without causing untoward concern for the squad and its 
members (iiK:hidii% the sogeant) anuHig the paV^ w Mhm in the 
<te|>artment. Patrol officers are dependent on their sergeant for small 
favOTS that are his to hand out (e.g.. time easy duty, and overtime 
assignments) and for im>tection frmn the cons^ueiKes c^the mistakes 
they will, in good &ith and bad. make. 

Tte setection (rf seigeants is a tMK^-a-time, examinatkm-iMsed 
process. It is governed in part by kx^ Civil Service Boards, and in 
part by higher oflkials in Uw pf^Uce agency who ccmibiiw, in soawtunes 
inventive ways, various performance measures (e.g., test scores, 
interview rankinp, ediKratioaai records, military service points, and 
semority lists) to produce an ordered list of candidates ev^y two or 
three years. From the top this Ust, seiigeants are selected as needed 
by the Cluef of Police, in consultation with tmst^i or, sometimes, 
merely oMigatory advisors. Discretkm is allowed, but there are norma- 
tive constraints about dipimig too far down the list of eligibles for 
selecti€His. Few agencies pro*^.de any training whatsoeve. for newly- 
selects! (h* wmiM-be seigeants. Hrst ass^nmmts vary, (^course, but 
nK>st scigt^ts can expect initially to be given the least desirable shifts, 
tlw l^t desirable squ^, in tht least desin^^ kx»^Mis c^the paHiA 
divisKNi. 

Oa the basis of tl^se structure char^t^stks, tix socid«^icaay 
inclined might suppose that new seigeants wiU apfmch their in 
divergent, creative, situationaUy-responsivc and particularistic ways 
(Van Maanen and Schein, 1979). This ccmesponds to the belkf systems 
of police isSRcen on these matters as weU. Ihtirol offi^^, in |»rticular. 
taUc about and personify then* seigeants in h^hly imhvidualistk; terms, 
taking care to point out to an interested listener the wide vmty of 
sergeant iNoclivities: 

Now ymi take Seiigeant Johnsmi. He was a drunk hunt«-. That guy 
wanted all the drunks off the street aiKl ymi k^w tlat i£ you 
brou^t in a cmf^ of drunks a week, yfm ami \m wouM get along 
just fine. Sergeant Moss, now, is a different cat. He don't give a 
rot's ass about drunks. What he wants are those vke pinches. 
Seigeant Gmden \ranted tkkets, ami te'd ^mnd ymir ass fm- a 
ticket a night. So you see, it all depends on who ycj're waking 
for. Each guy's a little different. 

Such views, however, have their limitations. Claims of idiosyncra- 
cies nm on the sur&ce. rq;vesratiiig s<Mnetliii^of a odtective ratiomite 
patrol officers whistle to ooe another as they go about various tasks 
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they consider to be mere peculiarities of a given servant. But, there is 
also another tune they whistle, and this torn corresponds to a recog- 
nized, deeper structure associated with the performance styles and 
standards of servants. It is this latter stnicture that reflects the culture 
of orientation idea, for it is a stnicture related intimately to where in 
the de|wtntent a given patrol set%eant has come. 

There are two basic paths followed by police ofikrers who wear the 
three stripes of a sei^geant. One path is interdi visional and cxperien- 
tially diverse, involving an officer in vaiKnis functitHud areas d the 
department. The other path is intra-divisional and experientially singu- 
lar, involving an officer in assignment .mited to the patrol divisikm. 
The former path brings officers into everyday contact with matters of 
administrative concern in the department. Paperwork, pfenning, re- 
cord keeping, public relations, investigatory procedures, fine points of 
the law, statistics, data banks and fil», clerical responsibilities, inter- 
organizational relations, case loads, report generating, program devel- 
opment, grant getting, and project monitoring are all examples of 
matters of sonw imptMtance to many police (^Hcers wIk), withmit 
benefit of promotion, have, nevertheless, moved outside of the patrol 
division and become embedded in the administrative or managerial 
culture of police organizaticms. The latter path is marked solely by 
membership in the street or fiekl culture of policing, a culture distin- 
guished by its disdain for administrative concerns and its emphasis on 
action, crook-catching, independence, street smarts. «id intense peer 
relations centered on the importance of supporting one's mates, both 
physically vis-a-vis the villains of the street and sociafiy vis-a^vis the 
brass of the department. White all new sergeants have at least modest 
exposure to and involvement with the str«t culture d policing, not all 
new sergeants have exposure to and involvement with the administra- 
tive culture. And, herein lies at teast a partial expbuiatMHi for the 
diversity of role performances among sergeants. 

Some sergeants (the nuyonty. in fecO are re^rdcd by patrol officers 
as "station-house** (or "precinct") servants. When on duty these 
supervisors are seemir^y always at or near their desks, hence the 
geittric tag, station-lMMise sergeant. Nicknan^s arc revealing h«e. 
Station-house seiieants are known to patrol officers by such titles as 
"Hats-on Hairy," "By-the-book Bnibaker," "Oflf-at-seven George," 
"Fixed-post Porter," and. my favorite, "Edwards, the Olympk; Torch 
who never goes out." Wlua these s(»i»thnes emtouing, ^mi^mes 
cutting, monickers suggest is a work style well understood by those 

subject to its whims. Because they are firmly fixed to their admimstra- 
tive wmk stations, these sergeants become obvious to patrol officers 
by their avoidance of specifk entanglements (Hitside the "office" in the 
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often messy world of hands-on policing. In line with such avoidance, 
station-house sergeants define their rotes in terms of standii^ behind 
ihc men assigned to them and being responsible for their conduct on 
the beat. This is a managerially-approved definition, and station-house 
sergeants are quick to point out how difficult it is for them to motivate 
their men to fulfill their quotas, properiy fill out their reports, stay in 
line with departmental rules and r^ulations. and answer their calls 
within tolerable time limits. It is a ^y formal, relatively distant, 
supervisory style that is enacted by station-house servants and it is a 
style best seen in contrast to thcff counterparts, "street sergeants/* 

If station-house scrpsants are bdteved to stand behind their men. 
street sergeants are believed to stand alongside of them. It is a collegial 
role that is enacted, and it is enacted not behind a desk or in depart- 
mental afRixs but on the streets wtere caUs are taken, arrests Tpro- 
duced, cc^ee inhaled, and the mumlafK to dramatic rituals of polking 
acted out. Street sergeants also have their share of revealing titles: 
-rU take it Sam." "Billyjack," "Shooter McGec." "Radio-fiee Le- 
Baron." "Peeping Tom." and "Walkw the Stalker." These handles 
reflect the t^havioral imedil^tions oi street sergeants such as their 
presumed preference for live (in police parlance, "on-view") action, 
their tendency to override or otherwise lumi-in on caUs {mgimdly 
assigned to a particular patrol unit, their distaste for ofiic^ departmen- 
tal |»ocedures, and so on. Street setgc^ts define tl^ir mission not in 
terms <^ their responsibility for the men of their command, but in t«tns 
of their responsibility for the beat or territory they command. When 
asked about the objectives of their >>bs, they are likely to respond in 
ways quite similar to those whom they supervise— "keeping a clean 
patch," "^tting the b»l guys." "hokUi^ the line." or. more generally, 
"not letting the assholes take over tl^ city." 

Of most concern here are tt^ cultiues cnientation that i^cmmt for 
these contrasting approaches. Street sergeants tyjMcally come to their 
new roles directly from the strrot cufture rf police or^mz^kms where 
most police administrators are for mm remarkaMe fw their absence 
than for their |»esence in tte fiekl. Morrover. when assuming the new 
role, nmny parts ctf the dd rote remain both present ami relevant. A car 
and dispatch code are still assigned to a serige^t, personally assigned 
turf is again provided (albeit, a larger one. encompassing several 
beats), the same uniform is still worn even if there are extra stripes on 
the sleeve, and, from the street cop*s perspective, the asshdes are still 
out there roaming about, uncaught and untaught. It is Imnily surpriang 
that without much exposure to differing kinds nf police rotes and the 
"hands-off** celebratory charwrter that marks the tnmsition, the new 
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seffeanting role is adopted in a &shkm so similar to the way the old 
patrol oX^xx Toh is i^yed. 

Statioa-house seigeants, however, typicaUy move into their roles 
from a position existing within the administrative culture of police 
oi^zations. They have typically been out of uniform and the patrol 
division ("out <rf the bag") for some time and have become more or 
less accustomed to and, critically, come to value the managerial or 
bureaucratic dimensions of police agencies (e.g., budgets, plans, re- 
ports, standanl operating procedures, and targets). They have worked 
more closely with those occupying the higher ranks of the a^ncy than 
is possible for tlK>se in patrol and, in general, have begun to appreciate 

the kigic embedded within the admimstnuive tasks they have been 
assigned (i.e., lationaUty, dficiency. predk:tability, accountability, and 
discipline). It appears also that those officers outside the patrol division 

who claim senous aspirations to the s^geant's role (in police talk, 
"wannabees") have also b^;un to develop a rather deep suspicion of 
their all-too-canny former coUea^ies in the patrol division who are 
"out there" on the street, out of view and, poliaps, out <rf control as 
well. 

It is not the case, however, that patrol officers necessarily pr^ one 
kind of seigeant to the other. Both role orientations have ^heir feuhs. 
Street seigeants, for example, are crflen seen to poach, to undersuper- 
vise while geoereUy making nuisances of themselves by denymg some 
of the vaunted autonomy patrol crificers believe is their due in the fleW. 

At the same time, station-house s«ieants are thought to be preoccu- 
pied by the rule book and, thus, unaj^iredative cf the situatiottal 
particulars which, to patrol officers, reader niica and rqpilations 
irrelevant, inappropriate, and sometimes downright ^ngerous when 
used as glides to practk»l action. Patrol offices nay take exceptkm to 

both on-view judgments ai street sogeants, and the retrospective 
counts of activity made by station-house sergeants. 
On the other hand, street sergeants are thought to know the score; to 

knc«w what is "comii^ down" on partkular beats and, hence, be &r 
less persnick^y about the 1^ nk^ties suiroimding police woik. 
Station-house sefg^ts have thar good points too. They can ahnost 
always be kicated when qu^ti<H» arise and repcxts need MUi^nM»tts 
or signatures; they ty^cany have more intrwtepwrtmental ckMit, useful 
whpn a patrol officer wouW like a chan^ of shift, prednrt, or partoCT; 
and they tend, on average, to have more smaH fevore than rtrcet 
sergeants to dispense to those officers they believe more (kserving 
than others. For those on patnd, stittioD-house sergcante are, there- 
fore, somewhat easier to wmk for because their behavkN* is more 
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predictable--althoiigh the grounds for such predictabUity may strike 
many officers as patently ridiculous (e.g., writing misd^neanor dimk- 
ing-in-public tickets as a way of staying on good terms with a given 
sergeant). However, no matter what a particular and always peculiar 
patrol (rfficer's feelings about a given sergeant, all would agree, what- 
ever a station-house sergeant is, a street sergeant is not." 

(M>vi(Kudy, tte whoh Hary is ncM wovra by usii% <nly these two 
yams. IndividiHU personalities are involved, extra-curricular interests 
play a part, family and educational backgrounds matter, and, for some 
sergeants, the paths taken imo the role are cireuitous, moving in and 
out of the patrol division, and not nearly so pat as my examples 
suggest. Nonetheless, it is tru^ that the administrative and street 
cuttures of pcdice oiganizations are recognized by servants and their 
men alike. Not only are they recognized, but seig^ts typically 
perform their roles in ways «>nsistem with one cultiue and, hence, 
<W>sed to the cKlwr. 

The central point of this quick mskler's Uxk at the work of poHce 
sergeants and the |»rocess beccmu^ oik is to again ctemare^ tlw 
relevaiKe of the culture of orientation possessed by recruits as a way of 
understanding how some new roles, in this case organizational and 
occ pational ones, come to be cabled and carried out. The upshot is 
the necessity to look backward from the assumi^nctf tte new role to 
the lessons learned by a recruit in the old role. To understand how a 
sergeant is made is to understand the orientation a man brings to the 
new bundle of tasks he must perform as a sergeant—a bundle that, of 
course, for many, turns out not to kxik so very new at all. In most 
police ^endes at least, virtually no efforts are made to correct for 
whatever supervisory task. valw. and performance perspectives the 
previous rcrie may have ea^nttered. I suspect this situatkm prevails in 
&r mtMe cHganizations than just those of the polke. 



**! aa certainly km tbe to remnt the tiMtiUtks esKiNted betwvca nxflibm of 
these two cattures of polkitig. In fact, the lamii's (1983) have a book on the subject. 
Ckner to (be level of detail I (tod simt attnutive . however, is tiie dnervatkmal woit of 
ftitKh sociolc«ist Michael C^anmoo (1975; 1979). Thb wotk is extivmdy good mad, as 
oae n«ta expect to be teti^ beMad my canf^mait, is Bit»tty a^sMA vtHh the 
d>servatioiB I have macte of sefgnnts ia the Umted &tfes. Punch (1979) pfovides 
cdfaboralivc evidence on some of ihe matters disct ssed in ibe lejtt based oo his ^udies 
of the paHsx ia Aat^otbna. Pethaps the moA tnatbmA descr^Htmi of ai^-ie^ 
pMrol work (caOed "the occt i p atiOBal culture of poKcng") are famd io Mamw^ (1977). 
The organizational culturc<s) of polkiog <rf which, presmiaUy, stalioa- house 
are a port have been less well described ahhou^ some fed for the i^eflcy-sjpectfic. 
emmifnd mirids of pc^ officials can be loo^ m Cantsmr, 1969: Mam^ 1910; 
•fiffi. 1975: and Wteoa. 196». 
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Getting Up: Learning to Windsuif* 

My final example draws cm sfxne felicitous c4}servatioiis oi an 
increasingly popular leisure pursuit caUed "windsurfii^" (a relaxation 
sometimes pursued with a vengeance that rivals mi(kUe-<^^lM^pack 
marathoners, vid^ game famitics. and rock climbers possessed of 
terminal glee). I include these materials here because they degantly 
display— in an ahnost visual fashion— virtually all the theoretical de- 
vices I have employed in the discussion thus far. Unlike managerial 
Mlucatkm or pcdke «iperviskm, the l»»c skiUs ci wtmlsurfiiig are 
relatively simpte, th.'s quickly teuned, always in a recruit's line of 
si^t and, peiha|» mtMie oitic^y, re|Miesent skills abtnit which then 
can be little detMc as to wt»tl»r or oat one has them. Yet even in this 
restricted context, several cultures orientation are found. Each 
culture provittes recruits with ktentifiaUe, yet omtrastii^, ways ai 
learning to windsuif , as vrall as distinctive patterns r^arding what is 
held dear by windsurfers (Mice the skill is mastered. 

Windsurfing (alternatively, freesaiUng, board sailing, sailsurfing. 
wind sailing, saiiriding, sailboarding. surf sailing, frecboarding, ad 
nauseum) is a comparatively new sport. It combines elements of the 
traditional saUboat (althoi^ there is no rudder and no place to sit 
down) with those of the surfboard (althoi^ it is piloted by shifting 
one's weight and manipulating the elliptic boom that runs all the way 
around the sail set in the middte of the board). Novice windsurfers 
come to the sport from a wide vartety of previous end«ivors. Some 
have surfed, stme have sk^, some lave sail«l, some have (tone mme 
of these, some have done aU. Fo&owing Millar and Hutchins (1982), 
however. I will examiiie cHiIy three odtures otknti^km, and. fin* 
simplicity's sake, will do so as the roonberslups of each were 
mutually exclusive. This is a &:tkifi (tf ctmrse. Ixit iMit a serious one. (X 
more importance bae than prevt<»is attwdm^ts per se. ot the poien- 
tial overlap among them, is the convincii^ demonstration that the 
culture of orientation notion is a worthy one. To accomplish this it 
s^ms reastmaMe, first, to stow just what novice windsutfers bring to 
wiodsuHlng on the basis of their past involvements and then, second. 



•nMatorais m Um seOkm coax fh»i my own rare and awkw»ii aUempls ai pulict|»- 
tkm. some very urforaud obscrvationd ventures the fiekt. md, as always, len^ 
i(Mrvkwswttht^iQfnaMs.Tfae key nEorataBt here is Mate com«m»tly,is 
a fiiead. a ct^Mive uitimiiM^^. ani stHBtAines co-an»4rirM«- hi res^^ 
ii^re^. He tan also wtimea down tMay of b» nua^ on whitewft«. Th^ »e 
wittB«s fnMB wNdi I have bofTOwed sfaMMiessly. See. in partial, MiHer aad 
HMdiiis(l982). 
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to display that whatever this is, it makes a difference. Consider first, 
the surfer. 

Surf culture is identified with an anarchistic. fr^-s|Hrited, (k>-ycNU'- 
own-thing, leisure ethic (Irwin, 1977. pp. 84-88). Its mass participation 
contexts are found on sunny Southern California beaches where the 
rhetorics oi freedom-seeking, spontaneity, physical vigor, aiKt outckxH* 
I^easures are heard against a back^tHind nuuted by smog, urban 
sprawl, fear, ethnic heterogeneity and restricted space (Irwin, 1973). 
Surfers and dedicated beachgoers alike know how to be, in Edgarton's 
(1979) marveknis phrase, "alone together." Moreover, surfing is highly 
individualistic in tl^ sense that persramUy customized bt^s ami 
surfing styles are praiseworthy, that valued myths convey an imagery 
of the uncomplicated but intense solo surfer forever in pursuit of the 
uhinyue wave and ride, and that most surfers luive disi^yed a massive 
resistance to formal rules. institutiiNudized competition, and c^iaUy 
r»^)gnized oiganizations such as surf clubs (Irwin, 1973; I^arson, 
1979). Reflecting this context, but more to the point, is that the only 
^ce{rt^le way to learn how to surf within the surf culture is to teach 
oneself (or. at least, to claim so). Help from a friend is f»:ceptable, but 
to take tessons, in public anyway, wmild be to invite ridicule Iwcause it 
violates certain shared (and deep) understandings about bow one 
should go about mastering the sport. 

WiiMisurfers who have roots in the surf culture devek)p their skills in 
an anak^ous fashion. The culturally acceptable leam-it-yowself surfier 
HKthod is transferred to wimlsurfing. Cc^nive similarity is advanc«l, 
fc»- example, by the shape of the board, ttw ix}pular names of the 
activity itself, the observation that skilled windsurfers actisdly do sail 
into and ride breaking waves, and the endorsement of windsurfing or, 
more commonly, windsurfing equipment by the popular human icons of 
surfing (Miller and Hutchins. 1982). For the most part, the result is that 
surfers igm^ and by|»ss availabte windsurfii^ lessons. Nch* dxt ti»y 
study up on potential techniques beforehand by examining the various 
"how-to" texts available in libraries, bookstores, ami magazine racks. 
Surfers insist on teaching themselves to windsurf and being left alom 
to do so at their own pace, true to their own idiosyncracies. 

Consider next ^KMher ap{m>ach to learning to wiiKisurf. Those wfK> 
come to windsurfing from the ski culture value tethers, instructional 
IMtigrams. graded challenges, and certification oi accomplishn^nts. 
Skiers r^ace faith in tl^ories concerning the easiest, safest, ami most 
sociable ways to acquire skills (Irwin, 1977, p. 41-44). Ski culture 
promotes the belief system that expert instruction, in contrast to self- 
instruction, saves time and advances good habits. Like suifers. sk^ 
anticipate that some of the skills thev already possess are transferable 
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to windsurfing. Balance, posture, twisting body movement, and tftc 
smooth shifting of weight while in swift forward progress are seen as 
cognitively similar to the kinds of creature motions necessary for 
windsurfing. Snow boarding and ice sailing are activities familiar to 
some skiere and, hence, may also promote cognitive ties to windsuff- 
ing. 

Given such a culture of onentation, it is not surprising that skiers 
wishing to learn windsurfing do not r^t outside help but, quite 
literally, insist on it. Instmction is sought and paid for without embar- 
rassment. Moreover, skiers avoid skill level shame by typically sur- 
rounding themselves with other learners who are equally skilled (or, 
more likely, unskilled). Consistent with such actions is the belief that 
by taking graded lessons, they are learning to windsuif in the fastest, 
most efRcient fashion. And, since the entrprise (Steaming to ^indsurf 
is a collective one, social tics, group activities, and the relatively 
common interests and styles that emerge from being in the same 
learning boa* together have more than a little value for windsurfers 
from a skiing background (Miller and Hulchins, \9^). 

Finally, consider how sailors approach windsurfing. If surfers are 
anarchistic and skiers are egalitarian, sailors, by comparison, arc 
aristocratic, often looking down on those who do not share the man- 
nered enthusiasm of astute cultural members w do n<« know their 
place in the saiUng peckii« order. From this perspective, the banzai 
cry of the surfer may be culturally analogous to the polite but reserved 
ring of the sailor's bell. But rest assured, such a cry vrill not sound easy 
on a sailor's car. Moreover, sailors possess arcane knowledge captured 
by a technical lexicon, valued water traffU: safety rules, appreciation 
for the fine theoretical points of sail dynamics, and elaborate indicators 
they hold as signs tor such thmp as leather conditions and wind speed. 
Sailors also believe in the usefulness of books in much the same way 
skiers believe in the usefulness of lessons (Miller and Hutchins. 1982). 
A good sized library couW be stocked entirely by books related lo 
sailing. 

Consistent with this culture of orientation, sailors report reading 
windsurfing texts and articles when first lakii^ up the sport (Miller and 
Hutchins. 1982). Moreover, the performance expert in the sailing 
culture is the modest but successful competitor, the taciturn saik>r who 
wins races. Racing is the valued test of sailing skill and this is one vahie 
that is easily transferred to the windsurfag context. Wl«reas liie 
individualistic surfer might be spotted in some isolated bay on a 
windless day in zen-like repose aboard a craft barely moving, and tlw 
skier might be found amidst a chisier of sails heading in the same 
direction at the same speed, with the same style, the saitor might be 
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i«c(^nized (Hdy by whtu aiqiean to the observer as a grim co^ 
(Nitcfistaocing ri^^s ak>ag a carefully cluurted ccwrse marked by the 
ever-present buoys. 

All this is to sug^ what is perhaps obvious, but not often remarked 
on when socializatira setti^ and im)ces%s are examined: given a 
degree of stmtlarity between an oki and a new activity, the new wiU be 
approached in much the same way as the oki. Lessons teamed in the 
past (the culture orientation) are sure to have vakie in the ftituie if 
the recniit is consci(M» ot a similarity between the two, and no 
conMntrated efibrts are made by o^hm to ^;^y or make irrelevaiu 
such ct^tive tKs. 



What lessons, if any. can a reader pull from these brief snippets of 
cuhural esoteria? I have several in mind, mich dealing in sonK fashion 
with the analytic and <tescri|Mive unportaiK^ of deirarcating the cmti- 
nuity or disomtinuity of recruits* experiences at given links in their 
socializaticHi chains. Some links require recnitts to umtetigo tran^- 
matkm rituals where they take on new pmpectives toward the worid 
and role and position within it. Other Unks ratafl cdebiatory 
transitions wherein whatever cultures of orientation peopte carry with 
them into the new situati<m represent (be main c«icepCual resotnce 
and skin repository to be drawn on when iKiUusting to the change in 
their life Fituat' jns. Links of the latto* sort re|M«^t occasions fm* 
doing new things in cM ways a«! lead to my firti tentative conchision. 

dganizaticmal researcters have oversttKl^ r^oivdy hu^ md 
intensive socialization and. as has been said before, undo^tucfed 
socialization of the more benign and supportive sort (Schein, 1961). A 
fascination with the sudden jolt, reaUty shock, and unforseen surprise 
m^s much the accumulated literature wb«^ recruits are shown 
to divest themselves pairrfuUy of much of the personal ba^age brought 
with them into the new s^tir^ Prisons, law schools, Ph.D. i»t)grams, 
c(HK:entration camps, pt^ice academies, self>l^p grotq>s, . «d^ 
schools, lengthy a|q>renticMiup prognuns, boot ca^, sales force 
trakiing {M^c^ams, cult imfoctrinatkms, li^ schods, acadeaac morsmg 
pn^rams, cmnmui^, evmi ccNnmovial tenks in Japm wh»« uni- 
filmed cteits come to sir^ OKh mcn-mng of streni^, haruKmy, and 
profit, all represent good examples m this regard. 

What is nussing fixxn the ^waticmal and ^Mfflnintfional fitnatiro 
are equally detailed (te{Ncti<Mis of socialization designed (whether 
consciously or not) to invest m and, if anything, build on whatever 
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attributes recruits bring with them. In work organizations, tor exam- 
ple, most promotional passages are ceremonial rites where warm 
handshakes and hearty s^ts on the back pay homage to the past 
accomplishments of the newly promoted. Recniits so wekromed are 
then ushered to new offices and left gracefully (perhaps gratefully as 
well) akMte to do whatever it is they feel they must. Structurally, there 
is often not a peer group, a sage ancestor, or a hdpful overseer of the 
office to be located who could ofier hints as to what the newcomer 
might do with whatever problems come with the territory. Even in 
those circumstances where th«e are {»esent a number of living and 
available guides to action, such glides often only provide akl when 
asked and do so in oblique ways that are difficuh for a newcomer to 
decode. 

Cognitivdy. the only recourse many newcomers have is to fall back 
on their cultures of orientatkMi by seeking out explicit similarities (and 
dissimilarities) between the old and the new tasks. When we change 
>>bs. schools, communities, and even families, we carry what we've 
learned before with us. To be sure, we redefine and update what we've 
learned but it is infrequmt. even in the most disjointed of passages, 
that we are required to revise all our umterstandii^. or dulls, ot 
values at once. In this r^ud, words such as gradual, supportive, 
incremental, partial, integrative, smooth, and ttevctopmental come to 
mind when thinku« about sodalizatkm. Indeed, the coherence of 
muional, r^raal, occiq[»tkHial, ami wganimkmal cultures rests, at 
least partly, on the fact that when we are fac^l with puzzlii^ situations 
we are usually abte lo remake our oM umterstandii^ to meet the iww 
circumstances so that conscious imiovatkms are only a small variation 
on what came before (Becker, 19KS, p. 587). When examining individ- 
ual socialization chains, researchers will fiiKl far more Unks of the small 
change and confirming type than those of the boom, disconfirming 
types. 

Of particular relevance, 1 think students «rf or^uiization and manage- 
ment are cuirently overimpressed with company socialization. Tbo 
little attention is being directed to managcriaJ socialization as provided 
by business schods." In the United States, some of these institutimis, 
like Harvard and MIT, are increasingly creating and transmitting the 



«TkefC are. of coarse, mccfrtioes to diu eeBcnd rate, but mch exccptiaas tax lyfika»f 
at the docrain of atMode change studies cooducted al • singie institulion (e.g.. Scbcin 
1967. 1968; Schem A Oa. I9K; Vroom A Deci. 1971; «id FWdtaan 1976. 1981). Veiy 
Utile compantive work Iwb beco done with manage natnt stixlenls m «Sffcrcnt s?nings. 
skbo^. fike this laper. tterc » aacb speciiiBtioa 
be tmamkaMe. Such !^idk$ are needed. 
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knowtedge ami skills on whKh mani^inait (HiK:tk% is and. by 
inqrfkation, are inci^ii^y infli»iKiiig the way roamgerial wnt is 
(MSanized and carried out in the country (Schein, 1981). A critical 
Ut^ature has recently b^in to i^umulate. but what is rarely recog- 
nized in this literature is the great variety of managerial education 
currently available (Schdn, 1972). Moreover, especially within the 
carduUy ^nieened. relatively insulated, residential nuuiagenient pro- 
gnuns located in the elite universities d the land, contrasting cultures 
at mientatkMi are bding fcniged which may well carry their numbers 
thrmi^ kmg CMi^nij^kmal and interoiigaiUzaticHNd careers. 

It is hardly surprising that we re^ in the sacred executive pages of 
Fortune. 7%e Wall Street Journal, Business Week, and even in the 
vulgar, popular pages of Tune, Harper's, and Esquire of senior officials 
in private and puWic oiganizations who comf^ain loudly that their 
junior numagers appear to ttem to be more loyal to their respective 
business school ways (and ties) than they are to the ways of their 
enqdoying oiiganizations (and, more pmnt^y perhaps, to them). The 
two years students spend in ^aduate schocrf nmy be the loi^st and 
most intensive in situ socialization period they will ever again experi- 
ence om% tl^y set foot on the varicHis cmporate escaiatcM^ of tiwir 
choice. 

To understand how tl^^ nuuuigers work (aiKl. by implicatkMi. how 
the (MBamzations of whkh they are a part wcHt). we must study (and 
study in ane detaU) the cultures whence they come. Learning to 
windsurf, for example, hardly remakes the surfer or skier. If anythii^. 
It iw^tens the relevance these ktentitks for iK>vices. Simitedy, 
becoming a police seiieant m^y affords amMtMr opportunity to fill 
out and exhibit an already weU established slant toward polk» work. 
And, newly initiated managers from Harvard or MIT are unlikely to 
begin imroefhatdy dismissing whatevn- pmpecUves they n^y have 
l^ked up dtoii^; tl^ antiMnis, and c(»tly profe»k^ educa- 
tion. Cofporate socialization in its many disguises will, of course, 
cootimw to do iu woik on peopk. However, the point I am strming 
here is that such socialization may not represent much of an ordeal or 
disffiantling experieiM^ fcr orgsai^atkmai nKrmts sm^e many c^tlKm 
will find comfortabte and altogether confimung positM>ns in industry 
tint wiU essentially attest to both tte appro^mii^ss, good srase. and 
ovaridmg value of tbdr gruhurte traiim^. 

It is true that mild to boi^-CFBckmg cutaue shocks are not mdcnown 
to people as they traverse a given career path. The surfer who finds 
Ufflself for some odd reason or another suddenly taking wimlsurfing 
lesnms may som devdc^ an acute dis&ke far the telpAil hhrts umed 
his way by the cbeerlid mstmctor. as weU as fn- the "1^'s boogie" 
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warmth radiating from his chummy ftellow tesson-takers. Street ser- 
geants ii»y also discover that they must spemi inordinate amcmnts of 
time on the precinct captain's carpet explaining, to their mutual 
chagrin, why this or that form was not properly filled out or why they 
have iK>t been seen by the captain at their as»^ied desk since the last 
full moon. Harvard MBAs nwy think they are on Mars when they try 
to establish wlat ttey regard as a simple, int^rated toun i^^xxiach to 
the building of a new computer if, deep in the organization, there exist 
those fiercely independent Pac-Man wizards of high-tech R&D who 
operate out of half-hidden but highly competitive skunk works, who 
don't seem to tell each other, much less a manager, any more than they 
lU^sdutely have to. In all llwse situations, tl^ culture ai wientation is 
unlikely to ^t one very far. My suspicion is that because teaming a 
new culture is anything but easy, withdrawal, retreat, anger, and 
resignation are tlw typical resprases. 

One consequence of potential culture clashes such as these is the 
adoption by recruits and agents alike of avoidance strategics. One 
strategy (and. I think, a common one) is to mobilize bias within and 
across (M^nizations so that newcomers will mcHV often than not 
resemble the veterans found in a particular locale. This is most clear in 
police a^ncies wtere statkm-lKMise sergeants rejMiesent the numericid 
norm, outnumbering their street sergeant counterparts by a good 
marpn (Van Maanen. 1^). Even more critical is the fact that as one 
moves up the police ranks it becomes increasin^y unlikdy that any 
c^cer will be found who Ik^s even remirfety to vahies oMsracM 
among street sergeants. A Pogo-like aphorism is apparent: "Wc have 
met the recniits and they are us." Harvard raduates will prefer their 
own kind, as wiU MIT grads. Saikirs will prefier to windsurf with others 
wtK> share their (^xcnpetitive ta^es. 

There is hardly anything new being sakl here. iHit what I trust I have 
provide is some furtf^r eiabonUion <m the honM^neity thenws 
prevalent in studies of corporate careers (e.g., I^dtcm. I9S9; Kanter, 
1977; Rosenbaum, forthcoming). To generalize a bit. orderly careers of 
tlK>se who move in Ui^ with €»ganizatk»uU traditicms tend to restrict 
socii^lity among those so moving in the sense that tfM like-mii^sd 
and like-skilted come togetter over time. Sources of diversity within 
levels of organizations (and within fiiiK^tions) are driven out, not by the 
wc»rk <^ ctever nundgmuds or nuutqmbuive social contrd agents, Imt 
by the self-selective and reproductive work of cooperating recruits and 
agents sharing, more or less knowingly and with scmie pleasure, similar 
cultures of orientation (DtMaggw & PoweU. 1983). It would seem that 
cm reasc»i for the ai^«rent absence of managerial iniwvation in s^y 
firms can be traced to the relatively long socUdization chains thn^i^ 
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wliKh high-fanked (^R^s must pas&. The mott checkfNsints. the less 
likely much diversity will be found among those who make it thnxigh. 

Sodalizatkm chains for most con^itimmily-d^iwd piY^nsimial 
careers (where checkpdnts are relativdy infrequent once school is left 
bdiind) <tepend in imiwrtant ways on gnuiiate training {HV^rams 
wtwre relatively enc^Niqiasdi^ cultures of mntatkm are typk:^y 
discov«vd by recruits to the pn^«<m. For exanqite, wtwre would-be 
physicians go to medical school plays a nugor role in their chok:e of 
hospital in which they win do their residencies (Bosk, 1979). Prefer- 
ences far certain kinds of medical practice are influence to the extent 
thia students who (b their residet^ies in uiuversity. researeh-focused 
hos|Mtals nnne to have different career (ricmties and tar^ts ttuui 
students who (k> tlKir re^dei^ies in community, pasoient-focused hos^' 
tals (Mumford. 1970). Residency choices reflect preferences developed 
by student physicians while serving as interns (Light, 1980). And so 
on. Most full time professional schools operate on the lai^gdy unques- 
tioned assumpticm Uiat the ^hicaticm tlwy c^n* (Mvvides the grounds 
for ccMnpetence and cooperation anKing those "imqierly trained" 
within the prcrfession. Herein lies tte rub, fcMr "i»t^rly traii^" is 
usually code for the skills, vahi-ss and persp^ves on the vfork 
emfMiasized within the culture ci any given graduate school (or cluster 
of schools). As any prcrfessional knows, there are always wide varia- 
tions in r^tice. What soam take as fiuidanwntal technique, otters 
<Ksmi$s as mystificaticm. What soms treat ^ jiujgemental or technical 
error, others treat as mere differences of styk. 

Cutting closer to the bone, any pntfessk>n is, in Webo-'s (19S4, 
p. 181) iavvy words, "a form of pn^ierty on which a holder can ct^l^t 
rent and expand markets." IKfiferences in the cultures itf orientation 
within professitms. school-based m not, are, therefcue, hardly irrete- 
vant to practitioners. Imj^. the^ cultures wiU reflect the rents 
pn^essionals see fit to chaige fm their services, as well as tlw markets 
they choose to explore. The ima^ sometimes coiyured up, of a 
professional field in oiiganization studies, is that relatively imlepen- 
dent practitioners operating in an externally determined, free-wheeling 
environment in which unexpected maii^ets or nkl^s appear and di^^v 
pear. This ima^ 1 think significantly dist<Mls the social and pn^tive 
[Nocesses by which professionals attend to and enforce very different 
definitions for just who is, and who is not, "pn^riy trained" (Van 
M^'tMn & Bartey. forthcoming). 

T<> provide some summary and closure on the unabaslwd culture 
mongering I've been doing in this paper, a word or two on the use and 
misuse of culture as an analytic concept is due. On the application of 
the term, culture is always present when people do something in line 
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whh what they think they should do, and (Hhers reco^iize that what is 
<k>Qe is, under the circumstam^s, appropriate. If all those involved 
have roughly the same thii« in mind and act in ways that are more or 
less consistent with that image, a cultural product results (Becker, 
1982), One siKti product is organization. Obviously, a given culture 
wiUnotcoverevoTthingthatpcc^doinoroutofanoiganization. In 
a firm it is not always clear just who signs what papers, who goes to the 
meetings in Rio, or who fixes this or that machine, just as in the family 
it is often in doubt as to who takes out the trash, who does the dishes, 
or who gets the chikiren dressed for school in the morning and out the 

What culture can and does (to in these settings, however, is help 
shape tl% kinds of commitments and obUgations people have toward 
one another, as well as help them <tefine what sort of people they are 
and what sort they are not. When actiods are required, people sharing 
culture will know what to expect fnxa (me aiKHher-- even if they have 
not seen one another before. From this standpoint, culture is a problem 
solving device and, as I have shown, it is useful whether one is learning 
to windsuif. or becoming a police seigcant, or preparing tmeself to 
vnxk as a corporate manage fmr IBM w Wai^. 

On the misapplicati(»i of the term, culture is not a conventional 
social science variable in the sense that it can iounediately be ob- 
served, counted, dimensionalized, yoked to a set of norms, or directly 
manipulated. It is more or less stored in a person's head and its 
practical use can only be infinred on the basis oS what people use, say, 
and do. Moreover, it is most apparent to people only when it is not 
working for them, when standard practices beget unstandard results. 
The problem facii« the practical actor in everyday life, and the cultural 
analyst alike, is similar to not missing the water until the well runs dry, 
or not reaKzing we i^ed air until we are choking. Culture is implicit. 

My own attempts to lay culture tare rest simply on looking for 
contrasts: to took for those cultural ccrflisions that take place within or 
at the boundaries of oiganizations. Watching street sergeants deal with 
their station-house brethren is not only amusing, it is also rewardii^ in 
terms of teaming about skills, practices, and preferences of seii^ants 
in both camps. To the point of this essay, observing tlw liminal. betwixt 
and between posiUon of recruits in the thick of sociaUzatton is crucially 
important in understanding how p^iple take on roles or become 
something they previously were not. But, such observations, it should 
be clear, can only be understood insofar as the observer knows 
something about the cultures bdi% joined or separated by the process. 
To the extent there is contrast, cultures are opened up. To the extent 
nothing much happens, culture comes together. 
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To close on this theme, an anecdote. A very shrewd answer was 
provided this fall by a student of mine whom I had asked to describe 
the MIT culture. Without hesitation, she replied. "Oh, that's easy. It's 
all the things we aren't tested on." Precious little as this may be. it is 
not a bad answer. In the context of all the preceding wonis and 
examples, we can be sure that whatever this phrase stands for. it wiU 
be dragged from school elsewhere, and attempts will probably be made 
to ^neralize the MIT culture and it's local variations laterally to 
situations seen as similar to those encountered at Tech. Perhaps 
attempts wUI even be made to generalize vertically, God help us. to tife 
in general. The question researchers must ask. then, is how this 
culture, represented by "aU the things we aren't tested on." aids or 
hinders our intrepid adventurer in any or all of the oi^izatkms she 
moves into after leaving MIT UlUmately. this is an empirical question 
to which an answer must not be assumed. 
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